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PROLOGUE 


■Faikmeab, Cakaba,' 

It is a still, hot, day in autumn, and there is a' droning 
of mosquitoes where I sit 'by an ; open', window, alter- 
uate]y■",glanci^g out across the Assiniboiaii^^^ and 
somewhat blankty' at" the bundle of paper ' before me, 
ready to begin tlxis story. Its telling will not be an 
easy matter," but one .finds ■ idle Iioui's pass lieawih^ 
'after a' life. such as mine has been, and since the bronco 
blundering into a badger hole fell and broke my leg the 
surgeon who rode forty miles to set it said that if I wais 
to work at haa'vest I must not 'move before— and the 
harvest is already near. So, I nibble the. pen. and look 
rojind the long match-boarded hall, waxiting for the. 
inspiration, which is., strangely .slow in coming, wliile 
my wife, that was Grace' CamngtonosmU^^ her 
sewing and suggests that it is liigh time to begin* 

: , 'There.' are inan)^ guns on the wall glisterdiig dite 
sardines 'With oil rabi^ed well in, and among’ them: the 
old Winchester which. once saved us froiii starvation 
iti.; British' 'Columbia. There are alsO' long’ rows. ''of 
.p,ainted butterfiieS' and moths wdiose colours pleasect 
• Grace's ia.ncy. when Icaught them in the slocks. Striae- ' 
times i wonder if she really likes that kind of decora- 
tion, '.or ■ merely pinned them to tlie wall because I 
.caught ' them, for .her. ,' Then, and this is mxrkmmdtiiicyy, 
the bit .of the’ horse 'which once saved, her' life hangs m 
a .place of its own under the heads of the anteiopes' 
and '.the forward half of a crane with which a Winnipeg 
taxidermist has travestied nature. There are also' 
a few oil paintings and of course some furniture, but;. 
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1 am not learned in such matters, and only know it 
cost me many dollars when I brought it from Toronto 
on one of Grace's birthdays, and never regretted the 
investment. ' ' ■ 

No, there is nothing which merits niuch^coniment 
here, though Fairmead is one of the finest homesteads 
between the Saskatchewan and the Souris, and then 
as I gam with half-Giosed eyes through the open window 
the memories awaken and crowd; as it were, upon each 
other. Far out on the rim of the prairie lies silvery 
haze, through which the vault of azure melts into the 
dusty whiteness of the grasses. Then, level on level, 
with each slowly swelling rise growing sharper tmder 
that crystalline atmosphere the prairie roils in, broken 
here by a willow copse and there by a straggling birch 
bluff, while a belt of cool neutral shadow marks the 
course of a deep-sunk ravine. At iirst sight it is all 
one glaring sweep of white and gray, but on looking 
closer with understanding eyes one sees the yellow and 
sage greens of tall reeds in a sloo, the glowing lights of 
sun-bleached buffalo bones, and a mingling of many 
colours w^here there is wild peppermint or flowers 
among the grass. Then, broad across the foreground, 
grovdng tall and green in a few moister places almost 
breast-liigh, and in others changing to ochre and 
coppery red, there ripples, acre beyond acre, a great 
sea of grain wbose extent is beyond the comprehension 
of the insular Briton. 

That, at least, with its feathery oat tassels and stately 
heads of wheat, is a picture w^ell worth looking upon, 
for there are few places in the world where one may see 
furrows of equal length. It was won hardly, by much 
privation, and in the sweat of the brow, as well as by 
the favour of Providence, as Grace 'would say, and she 
is right in most things, except when she attempts to 
instruct me in stock feeding, for we hold on the prairie 
that it is not fair to place all the burden on Providence, 
Therefore the settlers who succeed also cut down 
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rations and work doubk tides to help tliemsolves in 
time-of adversity. 

Yes, though better men have done more and failed, 
we worked hard enough for it, Harry Lorraine and I, 
stinting ■ ourselves often to feed the stock and deal 
justly with the soil, until at last the ill fortune turned 
and the kindly earth repaid us a hundredfold for our 
trust in it. Grace partly approves of the foregoing, 
for she laid by her se\dng to read the loose slieets 
beside bending down until her liair, which is 
bronze“gold with the sun in it, just touched my own. 
It may be my eyes are prejudiced, but I have never 
seen a woman who might compare with her. Neither 
has her comeliness faded. Instead, it has grown even 
more refined and stately, .for' Grace had always a 
queenly way, since the day when I first met her" the 
fairest maid— I think so now, though it is long a,go 
—that ever trod the bleak niooriands of eastern 
Lancashire. 

.Beyond the wLeat, and .straggling birches I can see 
the shingled roofs of Harry *s dw'eliing. We have long 
been partners, and he married my sister Aline— all the 
Winnipeg dealers imow the firm of Crosiiekl and 
Lorraine, and how they send their wheat in by special 
.freight, traih.':.' Then .:thereds'.a.' stretch, of rawbreakingv- 
and the tinkle of the binders rises out of a hidden 
hollow, as tireless arms of wood and steel pile up the 
sheaves , of Jasper*s .crop, ■ Jasper .takes a .special pride 
in forestalling us, while the dun smoke . of ^ a smudge- 
■fire shows;.' that- Harry , is. in prairie fasMcm-.pit^ectirig 
.our -stock, ■ and I 'See .it drifting eastwards. :acr0HS tine 
dusty ...plain', .with the.; catt.le seeking- ■shelteir-.ffO'm.'the., 
mosquitoes under it. 

The management of a farm like Fairmead is a serious 
task, even when there are two to do it, and Grace says 
there are weighty responsibilities attached. How 
many toilers in crowded Europe benefit by the cheap 
flour we send them I do not know„ though last year 
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we kept the Winiiijieg millers bits}?, but when In con- 
junction with a certain society we opened new lands 
and homes for the homeless poor— it was Grace's pet 
project — all those who: occupied them were iio|. thank- 
fiiL Some' also stole,' their neig-hbours' 'chickens, and 
the said '■■neighbours' .abused'us. ' " Others seemed inore. 
inclined to live on one anofher than wrest a living from 
the' soil,, while: ■o.nce'.; Macdonaki of" the, North-West 
l^olice lodged '.a': soleiiin protest, ‘''Weil hold;ye .baith 
responsible for the' depx*edations ' o' ' the , wastrel;B'- ye're 
'disturbing' the harmony o* this ■ pieaceful prairie With/ 

, Still, " Harry and I were once poor enough 'oiii> 
.selves, and with Grace's help, we, have done, our. best to 
weed , out the , rvorth'less— Harry ' attends to ■ this~siid 
.encourage the rest. Very iiiony bushels of .seed, Vviieat 
■has she/given- them,. and ■here as, elsevdiere there, are 
considerably more good than bad, while already a 
certain society, take's to itself "the' credit of the flomislv 
ing Fairmead colony. ,, Harry,, however, says .that 

■ undeserved prosperity has made me an optimist. But 
the reader will wonder how I, Ralph Crosfield, who 
.landed, in 'Canada ' with one hundred .,p'oimd.s:; capital, 
Lecame : 'owner o'f Fairmead 'and 'married Grace, only 
■.. daughter and .heiress .of .Colonel '.CaiTington., ■. Well, 

,,' that is a long story, and looking back to the beginning 

of it instead of the sunlit prairie. I see a grimy smoke- 
' blackened, '!and;'''where gaunt:, chimheya-Btandan^^ 
and behind it the bare moors of Lancashire. Then 
againdlie memGries : change' like'; the glasses of :a' kaleido,- 
scope, and I sigh as I remember comrades who helped 
us in our necessity and now sleep forgotten by all save 
a few among the snow-bound ranges, under the bitter 

■ •'a.lkali^ dust, and’' deep in the. smoking canons 'we carried ■ 
the new steel highway through. 

Failures, probably their friends called them at home, 
but in this their friends were wrong. With light jest, 
or grim silent endurance, they pla^red out the lost 
game to the bitter end, and laic! foundations of a 
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great coimtry's:;prosperity, vv'liile if fate or fortune hM: 
but ■ favours for the few, those who receive them shoiiJ-d 
remember with* becoming buiiiiiity what' otherwise' 
they 'urnght I'lave ■' been. So the past ^ comes back, 
straggie,' clisappointiiient, and slow success,' at' 'last, 
until it is a relief when Harrj” Lorraine stridesiatfghing- 
in and Grace, fills for- him a great poiislied horn 'of- cider. 

■ ; t Here’s success 'to your storxo Tell them.: simply 'how 
we lix'e and -work, ■and'.some'of.us, the 'test,- cleclia 
this': land," . he ; said. ' Tlien „ he,, - raises', ■ th'e, : horn . .higli 
towards' .the , rafters, and I know hm'mBmihig,:.. 
a way the forenmiiers of.civilfeatioii, ase-man-f' paddle- 
m'an, /and railroad shoveller' .had, ruKl " he . did -it : ■ in 
memory of one who -lies mr oh-amosg - theuiorthem' 
snows. Then, talcing up 'the weary pen as lie and Grace 
go, out. together I prepare- to follow Ills counsel, teiling 
the story simply and' as it happened fro-.m the'' begiaiiinf 
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CHAPTER I" . 

THE FIRST sowmo'^^ 

It was late in autumn, and the heather had faded into 
dingy brown, though long streaks of golden fern crept 
winding clown, when Grace Carrington first talked 
with me of the Canadian Dominion on the bleak slopes 
of vStarcross Moor, There was a hollow in the hill-side 
where a few pale-stemmed birches and sombre firs 
formed, as it were, a rampart between Uie poor, 
climbing meadows and waste of gorse and fern, while 
we two beneath them seemed utterly alone in the moor- 
land solitude, 

Grace sat on a Hchened boulder with the sunlight 
upon her, gagging down across the levels of Lancashire. 
I w’-as just twenty years old, and she seemed the incar- 
nation of all that was fresh and good in early woman- 
hood. Still, it was not only her beauty that attracted 
me, though she was the w’-ell-dowered daughter of 
a race which had long been famous for fair women, 
but a certain grave dignity that made her softly spoken 
wishes seem commands it would be a pleasure to obey. 
Grace was nineteen then, and she lived in Western 
Canada with her widowed father, Colonel Carrington, 
v/ho had made himself a power in that country, Yei 
she was English by birth and early training, of the 
fair-haired, gray-eyed, old Lancashire stock, and had 
lost nothiiig by her sojourn on the prairie as youthful 
mistress of Carrington Manor. 

The land which ran west before us w^as not a pleasant 
one. Across its horizon hung a pall of factory smoke, 
and unlovely hamlets, each with its gaunt pit-head 
gear and stark brick chimney, spiinkled the bare fields 
between, for hedgerows were scanty and fences of 
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rusty colliery rope replaced them. Yet it was a 
wealthy country, and bred keen-witted, enterpri^ng 
men, who, uncouth often m speecn and exterior, 
possessed an energy which has spread their commerce 
to the far corners of the earth, lhat aay the autumn 
haze wrapped a mellow dimness round its defects, but 
Grace Carrington sighed as she turned towards me. 

‘ I shall not be sony to go home again, she said. 

‘ Perhaps I miss our clear sunshine, but here every one 
looks careworn in your dingy towns, and there are so 
many poor. Besides, the monotony of those endless 
smoky streets oppresses me. No, I should not care 
to come back to Lancashire.’ _ 

Now the words of a young and winsome woman 
seldom’ fall lightly on the ears of a young man and 
Grace spoke without affectation as one accustomed to 
be listened to, which was hardly surprising m the 
heiress of Carrington. As it happened, they also 
wakened an answering echo within me. The love ot 
the open sky had been handed down to me through 
long generations of a yeoman ancestry, and yet fate 
had apparently decreed that I should earn my_ bread 
in the counting-honse of a cotton mill. It is alp 
probable that I should have been abashed and awk- 
ward before this patrician damsel in a drawing-room, 
but here, under the blue lift, with the brown double- 
baiTel— it was my uncle’s new hammerless— -across 
my knees, and the speckled_ birds beneath, I felt in 
hannony with the surroundings, and accordingly at 
ease. I was born and bred under the other edge of 

the moor. , , 

‘It does not always ram here, though this has been 
a wet season, and trade is bad,’ I said. * Will you tell 
me about Canada, Miss Caixington ? ' and her eyes 
brightened as she answered, ‘ It is my adopted countr5% 
and I love it. Still it is no place for the weak and idle, 
for as they say out there, we have no room for any 
< but live men and strong. Yet, I never saw a ragged 
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woman’ not' heard of a himgry cbiid. ■ All summer, 
the settlers work .from dawii: to dusk under the clear' 
sunshine of the open prairie, paying rent to no 
for each tills his ovfd. land, and though there arrdraw-: 
backs’— droiigiit, .. hail, and harv'est-frost’ — they, meet 
:ihem. lightly i'. for you', see, neither aiixioiis faces nor .bent' 

' slmulders' ■ .there; ; . .'Our 'Upright, 'as, becomes,' 
■ free "men.'', ,'Tlien, through the long winter;,. ,wiien 
■■.snow liesTmii and white, and the wheat crop has. been' 
.hauled' in, ''you'' can ' hear , the jinglmg' sieigh' ' teams 
'fiit across 'the prairie 'from . homestead to ' homestead 
'under the ckmd,less blue. The, 'settlers eiijorr them-' 
selves when, their work,'.'is: .done— and, we', have no 
.'druiikenness/ : 

'■ .'She; Ceased, . tuiiu axi eager face towards me, and 

I,:',felt 'an',old longing increase. ■ ,It was the inhoni love 
■; of a fertile ■soil— and that wide sunlit country' seemed 
,to^.cail:me, :i,or my father, had been the last of a .lo-ng 
■'family ■':' to hold one of the ' extensive farms, which with 
'"tiieir crumbling. feudal ''.halls 'may yet be fouBd,iii the 
. reiBoter, .corners of Lancashire; , llien, 'asking 
' . 'questions, ' I wondered . as ' Grace . Caning’to,n answered, 
,,',;■: because, Though she ■wore the ■stamp of ' "reiineiiient to 
her finger tips, she knew all ihat concerned the feeding 
of stock, and the number of bushels that might be 
thrashed from an acre of wheat. I knew she spoke 
as one having experience, for 1 had been taught to till 
;'';::the ',soil',;and; only;' entered- •the cottoii''M'il' when' bn 'my ' 
father*s death it was found Ills w’ea]aie:-:-s for horst^ 
and unlucky experiments had rendeued it impossible 
,■■'1 should' 'carry ' on 'the.^farm. : .-So,, while 'Unobserved the 
;:,;':;Stm'''sank'' down, I iisteiied'-eageriy , until at'' last '.tlicre: 
■ '';;waa'''a',:-;souhd;of; ; .'footsteps' among' , ' the-' ' fern, ■■and 'aiie. 
ceased, ".altck':'T''gl.aiwb:;^^ v^.''Eut'. like.' the', grain 

ahetspoke.:’ :bf ^I'Trilled;.; into "the ,.biae^ 

-■.,;'the;:'seed;;'had' ;beeii':;sown,.;aiid'dn' ' 'due; tune . the /'crop' 
would ripen to maturity. 

A man came out from the birches, a handsome man, 
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glancing about him mtli a look, o'f' indolent gcxxl 
humo'ui* upon-bis face, .and .though 'for a monieiit Grace 
Carrington seemed displeased, she showed no sign of 
it as s^e rose leisure}.y to meet Mm«.; ' 

- "I am Sony, you had to come ■ in search of me, 
Geoffrey,' she said; 'tills is Mr Croslield— Captain 
OrmoncL' I think' yon have met before, I lost my 
way, and he .kindly ' brought me across the moon 
I have been telli.ng. film about Canada/ 

■ The new-comer bowed with an easy indifference, for 
.which, ' not knowing' exactly why, I disliked Mm, as 
he. said, ' Don't rememl^er that pleasme — ^meet so many 
people I Canada must be a very nice place; . !>eeh 
thinking of going out there myseil”~-<irive oxen; grow,' 
piotatoes, and that kind of thing, you know/ 
lie glanced at Grace, as though seeking her o.p|H"5vai 
■for' such an act . of self-sacrifice,, but the girl laughed 
■frankly as she, answered,, 'I can't fancy you traniping 
behind the plough in a jacket patched with floiir-feags, 
Geoffrey fr, while feeling, myself overlooked, and not 
'knowing: what' to say, I raised my cap and awkwardly 
turned aw^ay. Still, looking back, I caught the waft 
'of'a'light dress, among the. fern, and frowmed as the 
sound of laughter came down the wind. These people 
had been making, merr^^ I thought, at my cxpeirse, 
■though 'I had fancied' Miss Carrington mcap?J:>le of 
'such ungenerous, conduct. ^ ' 

■' ■ In this, however,' I -iBisjudgcd her," 'forvioBg; after*' 
wards I learned that''Grac.e'\¥a.s baiigf'iiiig at .'the, 

'her ,compamon told,, 'of his strange:* : ,«n^peiienccs'.;%itli 
sundiy recruits, until preseotty the iatler said, 'She 
sloops to conquer, even a raw LancHshire huh I 
congratulate ; you. ■on '.your . .Jndgineiat, ;G,racie.: ■ ./Pi^^ 
is sonietMng In that tinlraiiied cub--<rmid recognise 
it :by' the steady, disapproving: way he Jooked' at;, me, 
and! ■'aiB;':Spme kind: of a irelative,: which' is; prespnably 
•a,:warraiit.^,for\,impeidiii€n^^^ ■■; 

Now a saving 'sense of iramour tempered' Miss 
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Carrington's seriousness, and Geoffrey Ormond joined 
in her merry laugh. In spite of his love of ease and 
frivolous badinage, he v/as, as 1 was to learn some day, 
considerably less of a good-natured fool ^ban it 
occasionally pleased him to appear to be. 

Meantime, I strode homeward with the fierce longing 
growing stronger. I hated the dingy office where I sat 
under a gas-jet making up the count of yarn; and yet 
four weary years I had laboured there, partly because ' 
I had to earn my bread, and because my uncle and sole 
guardian greatly desired I should. It grew dark as 
I entered the valley which led to his house, for tlje 
cotton-spinner now lived ten miles by rail from liis 
mill, and the sighing of the pine branches under a 
cold breeze served to increase my restlessness. So 
it was with a sense of relief I found my cousin Alice 
waiting in a cosy comer of the fire-lit drawing-room. 
We had known each other from childhood, and, though 
for that very reason this is not always the case, were 
the best of friends. She would be rich some day, so 
the men I met in her father's business said; but if 
Alice Crosfield ever remembered the fact, it made but 
little difference to her. She was delicate, slight, and 
homely, with a fund of shrewd common sense and a 
very kindly heart, whose tlioughts, however, she did 
not always reveal ^ Now she sat in a lounge before the 
fire, with the soft light of a coloured lamp falling upon 
her, while a great embroidered screen shut off the 
rest of the partly darkened room. 

*1 have been waiting for you with the tea so 
patiently, Ralph/ she said. ' You look tired and moody 
—you have bean out on the moors too long. See, here 
is a low chair ready just inside the screen, and here is 
the tea. Sit down and tell me what is troubling you/ 

I settled myself in the corner, and answered, look- 
ing into the fire, 'You were always kind to me, Alice, 
a'nd one can talk to you. Something made me un- 
settled to-day, and I didn't care about the birds, 
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though I got a plump brace for yoxv Alice, I can't 
help ^^thinking these brief holidays, though they are 
like a glimpse of Paradise altex my dingy rooms in 
that sipkening town, are not good for me. I am only 
a poor clerk in your father's mill, and such things as 
guns and horses are out of my sphere. They only stir 
up useless longings. So I return on I^fonday, and 
hardly think I shall come back for a long time.' 

,, Alice' laughed softly, for she was a shrewd young 
person, then laid her little hand restrainingly on my 
ann., before she said : 'And who has a better right to 
the bay horse and the new hamoierless ejector than the 
nephew of the man who never uses them ? Now, I'm 
guessing at a secret, but it's probable your uncle 
bought that gun especially for you. Ralph, you are 
getting morbid — ^and you have not been shooting all 
day. Did you meet Miss Carrington on the moor again?* 
Now in such matters I was generally a blunderer; 
yet something warned me my answer would displease 
her. I could, however, see no way of avoiding it, 
and when I said as unconcernedly as I could, ' Yes, and 
talked to her about Canada 1' Alice for no particular 
reason stooped and dropped a thread into the fire. 
Then liftii-ig her head she looked at me steadily when 
I continued, with some hesitation : — 

'You know how' I was always taught that in due 
time I should work the lands of Lingdale Hall, and 
how, when we found on my father's death there was 
nothing left, I tried the cotton mill. Well, after four 
years' trial I like it worse than I did at the beginning, 
and now I feel I must give it up. I am going back lo 
the soil again, even if it is across the sea/ 

Alice made no answer for a few moments; then .she 
said slowly, ' Ralph, you will not be rash; think it over 
well. Now tell me if you have any definite plans — ^you 
know how I always used to advise you ? ' 

I felt I needed sympathy, and Alice w^as a faithful 
confidant, so I opened my heart to her, and she 


listened 'mtli paiieEt s^^ 'wliile it:seem€d: -to: me 

my cousin 'had' never looked so Winsome^ as:s!ie'Eat 
.€loser.bts^e me’ with a.- slight ' On sli of . colour' in ,lier 
usually paiedace waiere the sott la rnpl iglit touid'ied i't, 
So.':we sat .and 'talked- iintil.;Martiii - Ciosaeld .'entered 

■ 'unobserved^;,, uiid' when on - I'lear’ing: a- i oots tep, ' 'I looked^ 
;ii;p i. -rsaW': ' he : - was;’ smiling ’• w'itii' ■wliat ^ ■ se,emed '■giim'. 
’hpprovar'.as; his .eyes restecl.- iipon 'ii.3l: and hliiS: piiEzled- 
me. , .Theii':bis 'daiigli'ter started ;aJiiiost ’ guiitify' as' lie; 
■said'k ^ 'I .’ wondered Where ■ you two' w^'ere.': ' Pinner .has 
been. waiting, and'' 3 mu never heard the’ bell/' ■ 

: 'I retired- early .'that night, and being young forgot 
my' perplexities in lieavy slumber, while next mormhg 
'■ 'I noticed .’'Alice's seeiiied ■ heavy;- .and wondereci ’ 
.:Wbat: '-.could ;be' the reason. ' -In after years I mentioned 
■■"it 'when ’ Grace' 'and' I \for.e . teJkiiig. about o'id times. 

■ together, -:’ but' she ■ only smiled gravely, and -said, 
'I '.sometimes thmk' your cousin tvas" too good for this ^ 

world/;' ' - 

The ne.xt day was one- of those- -wet Suncla^m wliicli . 
it is hard to forget. The bleak moor was lost in vapour, 
■'ted'; a ■pitiless drizzle' came- slanting .down "the valley, 
-wdnle -the raw air ' see'med; Med; with falling 'leaves* 
A prosperous man %vilh a good conscience make 
light of such things, but they leave their cnvn impres- 
;;;si0n;;.;dh.,-;'tfe;;|>opr:-^:and- 'anxious^ 

courses, ^ 'I-', "wandered- ;uprted,'-:dow ''rest 

-Ibpwhefomhtd T/ohanced-teon; 'a' 

Uiicle's library, Ifartin Cmsfield was proud of fiis 
;;librai*y; ’ted-;a.'-..weO“read' ’'man, .'though, Ife- others; of 
::-;his ;kind;-;he. mtee-iiG ' jtetence’-at 'schoiaTship;aM 
.’-.the, broad, biining dialect wlien he spoke" in Ms mill. 
:.;,;Here;.^.I,--;fotmci- ^occupation '..studying, the'’; Dominite/of: 
;;C'ahada; ;hspeGial|y ■ ;" the - .'prairie ’■ ;territpries,^ ;■ ;and;v;icBt; 
^ ;; and; a’ 'day'sVride 

straight as the crow tiles across a cattle nin” nil of 
v; which, dhough;'-I;foamel 5 rdafod,'hop^ 
;";;in-Mk,.,,pwn;,apppihted';time*::;;^ 
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. ■ My rack liad^rMden;/oiit’'6 was ' to take 

parFin^ the Bew mayor's' state .visit to'.'chiirch in the 
iiiamifact'uring..tomm, .and' even Alice- seemed' oat 'of 
spirit^ so wlien I left the library there was 'tfae 
-aftemooii, to be' somehow dragged through. I.t pam^d 
very,, slowly, and then a.s I stood b3rtli©' stables- a' inaii, 
from' the house at the' farther end of the valley , 'wlieira:, 

■ Golonel Carrington ' was staying said to our sta'lde laci : 
.*'1 mun hurr}?- back.', Our 'fo-iks, are w^antin' t' 'l:iO'rses;' 
iimister an' 't' Coioners ■daiigliter's goi'n' to the ■chmdi 
'parade.' ' They're .sayiii' ' if's ■a ' gTand ;tuoicmt,::',wi': 
■t'"'' firemen, bands/' an' f 'volunteers,' 'in 'liig',' brass, 
'helmets 1'' 

■' Neither of them saw loe, and , presen tty callliig", the 
lad. I bade, him put .the 'bay horse into.tlie clog-cart.' 
^ ' He's in a grade] y' bad temper,' 'said the lad cloubtfully. 
*Not done nothink but eat for a long '.tiiiie now,. 'an* 
he nearly bit a piece out, of 'iiie;' "I wish t' mai^ter' 
would shoot him/ 

' I: laughed at the waniiiig.tlien, though I had occ^lon ' 
to'remeinber it, and looking for Alice 'S'aicl/-*' I as'rHlri'Viag.' 
in to church to-'night/ : ;V/buld you -like' to .coim ’wdth 
.me ?■' ' 

;;:'N 0 W: ..'Alice - GmsfieM/ possessed - Jier,; htea: 

■perception, oud w^ien he kept his temper lie ims 
perliaps-'-tlie' slirew'dest man I ever met,, so 'wlie.i'i-::'she'' 
looked me 'Straight in "the face. 'I dropped myvcyes',;-- 
.because' I reall}^ was not aiiKioiis for her company/- 
mid would ..not .have .gcrne,- oKcept^ in the 'ho'pe- of':'see,^ 
ing'/Grace ''Carringtoft. -''^',/-''IIave'''''you -turm^d, ■:religi 
■suddenly, -Ralph '? .' she asked. . ' " Ch bavetyou ichgbtieii": 
':you:toid'.ine."3?csterday:'t^^^ 5mu^did-.n,atv€are to-g 
■ "made some.': awkward"; answ^er, ; 'l;mt ; Alice - 'sinifed'; 
dryly, and': wdth- a- s'Q.lemn'" courtesy' 'said/,-'TwT/^'''are; 
company, three are none. ' Cousin Ralph, I will not 
'go;^r^th:ypu.,:::But .don't leave. the'dog-cartbcM 
-eqtne'^back':with.::.the':^ ; 

went out with a flushed face, and a sense of relief. 
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angry, nevertheless, that she should read my inmost 
thoughts, having fancied that invitation was a stroke 
of diplomacy. I learned afterwards that diplomacy 
is a mistake for the simple man. With a straight- 
forward *yes" or 'No' he can often turn aside the 
schemes of the cunning, but on forsaking these gener- 
ally finds the other side considerably too clever for 
him, all of which is a wanton digression from the story. 


CHAPTER II 

THE CHURCH PARADE 

It was raining hard when I climbed into the dog-cart 
and rattled aw^ into the darkness, while somewhat 
to my surprise Robert the Devil, or Devilish Bob, as 
those who had the care of him called the bay horse, 
played no antics on the outward journey, which was 
safely accomplished. So leaving him at the venerable 
Swan I hurried through the miry streets towards the 
chuxxli. They were thronged with pale-faced men and 
women who had sweated out their vigour in the glare 
of red furnace, dye-shop, and humming mill, but there 
was no lack of entlnisiasm. I do not think there are 
any cities in the world with the same public spirit and 
pride in local customs which one may find in the grimy 
towns of Lancashire. The enthusiasm is, however, 
part of their inhabitants' nature, and has nothing to 
do with the dismal surroundings. 

A haze of smoke had mingled with the rain, yellow 
gas jets blinked through it, though it would not be 
dark for an hour or so yet, and the grim, smoke- 
blackened houses seemed trickling with water. Still, 
every one laughed and chattered with good-humoured 
expectancy, even the many who had no umbrellas. 
It was hard work to reach the church, though I opined 
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that all the multitude did not intend to venture within, 
while when once I saw my uncle with a wand in his 
hand I carefully avoided Mm. Martin Crosfleld was 
a powe? and well liked in that town, but I had not 
driven ten miles to assist him. Then I waited among 
the jostling crowd in a fever of impatience, wondering 
whether Miss Carrington had yet gone in, until at last 
I saw the Colonel marching through the throng, which 
— and knowing the temperament of our people I 
wondered at it— made way for him. There were others 
of the party behind, and my heart leapt at the sight 
of Grace. She was walking beside Captain Ormond, 
who smiled down on her. 

Then, just as the Colonel passed within, a burst of 
cheering broke out, and in the mad scramble for the 
entrance Grace, who turned a moment to recover the 
cloak she dropped, was separated from her companion. 
He was driven forward in the thickest part of the 
stream of excited human beings, and fortune had 
signally favoured me. Squeezing through from behind 
a pillar I reached her side, and grew hot with pride 
when she slipped her arm through mine, and we were 
borne forward irresistibly by the surging crowd. 
Once I saw Ormond vainly trying to make Ms way back 
in search of his companion, and stood so that he could 
not recognise her, while when half-way down the aisle 
we met an official who recognised me as a nephew of 
Martin Crosfield. ' 111 find you and the lady seats in 
the chancel. It will be the only good place left/ he 
.said. ■ ■- ■ 

I did not care where we went so long as Grace went 
with me, and wffien he ensconced us under an oaken 
canopy among the ancient carved stalls I longed that 
the service might last a century, while Grace's quiet 
‘Thank you, I am so interested/ filled me with ecstasy. 

The church was interesting. There are many 
cathedrals that could not compare with it, and it was 
very old. The damp haze had entered the building. 


and obscuring half’ the clerestory enhanced its^ statelh' 
ness,: for - the -^great carved ■pillars- and., arches' led .the 
waaderiog eye- aloft and lost it in a snystery, while "fax"' 
up at the ■ western end - above-''.'t he. organ, whiclf in this 
case stood there, a :gilded;:Gl.oi:ia:.caught a. stray ':shs:it 
'of" light 'and out":cf. the; giooiiir ;;!' saw :&^ ■ 

eyes,:, rest' .iipGii itganddlieii' wed; them down across; 

..tiie'sea of faces,''aIong''tlie q:i3a.ij!t'''e5Ctrtclieons, a,iid' over . 
two " marble :,td.mbs, uatit'She',hxed.' tlie,m : on; her' faiher, 
who. with his^party safin a liiglnbae1red:;perr, , T'hen: tiie ' 
.crash' of music outside ceased., .and with a -steady tramp 
„of feet, hie b 3 efiie, men -in .scarlet uniform moved up - 
■the : :afele ; ■■ ; while'; before : them, : led '.by ;' the sword 'and.- 
gilded ■'m.ace, ': came a'dittle vhomely mon, who 
.'burdened 'by his glittering chain, and 'most uncomfort*-' 
able.-' ' As' I', knew, he’ coniinenced his' : business - career 
■' 'ydtli .'. ten pGimcls' capitaJ. ,- . could iiawdly speak ' ■ plain ■ 
English, a,nd now-, his - goods : .every 

bazaar from ; Cairo . tO; Siugapore: - -.TMS'.. Imowfeciige 
fostered; a vague :but daring' hope witMn; me. V 

I.'- remember, 'little .of- the service t'beyoiKh Grace's 
■voice - ringing high 'and -clear -in : tim : M^gnmcai, 

-for perhaps the fast time I caiight' a glimmer of .Its. i-iill 
':::Si-gmficance, .'and .- her ; face, clean-' cut .against shadow 
-"Whefa:.''a : ^rfated^-pim^^ ;:a;iIowec :.0iie.' shaft.:o:f ■ :to 

f ass,-;,hbto0kfagd t.'t& ^ ;of rwhalGed;^^^^ 

.he: -test;: was' all a-,bluited 'impressidp^otTO 
;ha1;h:seeh' f£icSs,.:':aM',gay orms, mBtll .a -tali' :GH;:mah ' 
■■,:Of'.-:fcommandiBg:.'\'-;pe#^ stopd,':-high'hloft' 

: ' Caxved pulpit-, aEd’prociai:rned^ a doctrine which 'Seemeci 
'Strahgelyvout' ;of the-:;':biisy ' town./. Honest 
dabour brought: its- own -.reward '..in-'; the - Joy -.of -dillgant 
. -.'toil, ;''' he' pid,.. and-:- :the ' .prize :;:of ; fame or ';,,.xnQney ■;';:'was' /'a; 
much slighter thing. I coxdd not quite understand 
,:-.:thfe-'theh'o;f pi: there;.;, were.; niahy;.-''m';. 'that/ ,:distr 
daily toil wore bod}^ and soiil puvay, so that none of 
;/'them:.ifa:ght;hdpe---to-:|ive/.;out : half man 's; al!^ 

;/ydule,,h;. r;-.wbuld'. .haye, 
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Beside' iney and; Iwice Tliat'. eveoiiig' tlie 'calm : proud 
eyes iiad sniiled gTat'edul'lj''M^ 

■' SdlL there was oo-e' clrawbaclc. 'As'Xtettce 
have if, Mimiie .Lee, who' operated' the typewriter ia 
the mill ■ohices, sat jast opposite^ and' would' : cast 
mischievous ■■ glances-' towards,- iri.e.' We,"W-sr8'''gGOcl' 
friends, .to a way, for ciiiriog two years I had talked to. 
her: oil business' matters evei 3 ddiay,.'an,d'-SQBietime&.'alsQ; 
indulged '.in inaocent^ badinage. ■ She , waS' fair-haired 
and : delicately prettjg 'and 'Was- said 'td'lie .aware/of: it;-, 
but now of; .all -times I did not want these playM siiiileB' 
■direeted' at me, '■ However, I hoped Grace :did:.. not ' see 
dliein, and' not 'knowing what else to do, for I coiilduiot 
frown 'at her^ sought mfiige in--what -proved to be. a. 
bewildering .chapter of ■gen.ealogy'mntil the. build ing- 
tremMed as the vast. , assembly joined in the clos'mg' 
hymn. ' Long afterward, out on the lone prairie- whso ' 
the stars shone down througli the' bitter f:rost, I couJc! 
hear in fancy Grace*s -.voice Tisiiig beside, me ' thrchigii^ 
the great waves of soimd., . Then 'I ..would mHcmber 
the:song;Df the speckled thrush 'singing at siniset- 'after 
a sho\¥ery' April'- da}?' tliroiigli the shacl 0 W"':o;f a copse. 

We reached the, street sa:^ely^ ;thou|rJl' ifi,' 
there ^was/-no.'-dippe';:€tf;:-findMg'';,fiolDiiel;^ 

'if. I''wished':it>.'.wMchT':ce'rtaittly did iio'ty.sb after., 'so 
'deiiiurmndThe'''discuss'5B'g of' other expedle-n.ts,','Gi‘aGe, 
accepted iny ’■o:her - to drive har.-hcffoe,'- ..'■■fL.,a'rn--,,afra^^^^ 
it-’caii-h be - lielped/- she said, --'I' .thought 
UBnecessary,;crueIty. : ;. 

^ The' dog-cart ■ was ,^'read5g' und; ^ Roliart' the ';:I)8vit' ;Wcii:i. 

'The Ibhg^streetshbiied’dMhBtt 
in::,the' raih;:-;- theri..-with"a ,rliyt-hihic-dmmfcii%-'a'>f :lioo'fe 
and:' Va^: constant -splaBhingdfroin 'funder',':;^ 

.,wlieels,:.; we' ;;swept:: out' intb';: the -d3iaGkBesS:' 6f ; a t;reefess^^ 
plaiix. . - : ■ I' kiie W^- the 'Toad; and- -did; hol-'v:! aike.' the'-' sliortesf 
■nhep while' it'''^s;rapbHe,:tb''draw':the"ru^ 
tdund;.'GraCe^sf w^aisty-.ahd ■ 'feel-^ 

:-tesMng:''.hgainst' 'me.:; -The'^'ten 
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seemed’ to . be scarcely as many minutes/ a:nci tlie msb; 
through the damp air — for the rain had ceased at last 
— ^i‘aised my companion’s spirits, and she chatted 
merrily; then, just as we reached the crest of steep 
dip into the Starcross Valley, the Devil must take fright 
■ at a ' coloured'' '.railway' light he had '. often', seen', beforci: ' 

I knew we were in for a struggle, and got both hands 
on the I'eins, but two men would hardly have hold him, 
and next moment, with a mad rattle of wheels and red 
sparks flashing under the battering hoofs, ^ve went 
fl.ying into the long dark hollow, while I think I pra\^ed 
that the Devil might keep his footing on the loose 
stones of a very bad road. One lurch flung Grace 
against the guard-rail, the next against my shoulder, 
and I remember feeling I would gladly have done battle 
with ten wild horses were she not also in jeopardy vchen 
the little hand fastened on my arm. Fresh drizzle 
lashed our faces, the wind screamed past, the wiieels 
seemed to leave the ground alternately, and a light 
rushed up towards us from below, while with niy teeth 
hard set I w^ondered what would happen when we 
reached the sharp bend at the bottom. 

I got the Devil round it soineliow, and then breathed 
easier, for the steep slope of Starcross Brov; rose close 
ahead, and I knew no horse was ever foaled who could 
run away up that. So, trusting to one hand, I slipped 
my ami round Grace’s waist, and. thrilled at the touch 
of her damp hair on my neck, * Fll hold you safe; w^e 
are near the end, and the danger will soon be past/ 

It tinned out so, for though Robert the Devil 
charged the hill gallantly, Starcross Brow proved too 
much for him, and, with a sigh of relief, Grace drew 
herself apart. ’ I must thank you, Mr Crosfleid, You 
drive well/ she said. 

Then I thought that if she had been like Minnie, or 
even cousin Alice, I might have ventured to replace the 
protecting arm, but there was something about Grace 
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Carrington which made one treat her, as it were, with 
reverence. When we drew up in front of Starcpss 
House a carriage with flashing lamps stood in the drive; 
I had sf^n those other lights coming down the opposite 
side of the valley, and after Grace had thanked me 
with a quiet friendliness as I helped her down, a group 
turned to meet us at the door. The first was a tail 
thin-faced man of commanding presence, with a 
long gray moustache, and he stared hard at me wdlli 
a haughtiness which I fancied was tinctured with 
contempt, while Captain Ormond stood behind him 
sniiiing languidly and lifted a warning finger unob- 
served by Grace, There was something forbidding 
about Colonel Carrington, and to the last few men 
liked him, while I rememl>er Harry Lorraine once 
comparing him to Goriolanus — ' Steeped in pride to the 
backbone/ said Harry, 'but's it's a clean pride, and 
there's a good deal of backbone about him.’ 

* l am glad to see you safe, Grace/ he commenced. 
‘ We were anxious about you. But wherever have you 
been, and how did we pass you ?' 

I never saw Grace either confused or taken by 
surprise, and when she explained quietly her father 
looked down on me from the top step as he said, 
‘ I thank you, sir, but did not catch the name. May I 
ask who it is we are so much indebted to ? Neither 
do I quite understand ^^^et how we got here tefore you/ 

There was nothing in the words, but the glance and 
tone conveyed the idea that he regretted the dclit, 
while the whimsical look on Ormond's face aided in 
stirring me, for we had democratic notions in that part 
of Lancashire. 

‘ Ralph Crosfield, assistant cashier in the Orb Mill/ 
I said. • It was a slight service, and I did not consider 
the shortest way best;’ while before the Colonel could 
answer I raised my hat to Grace, and, taking Robert 
the Devil's head, turned him sharply round. Still, 
as I climbed into the dog-cart I saw that the burly 
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:mast6r of 'Starcross Koiise' was ofaiickiiiig at soinetiiiBg,:^ 
aiicl drove away feeling strangely satisfied witii riiyseif, 
iliitil I began to wrjiider ■' whether after', all to; tvrice 
■m-alk^oif the 'field defiantly, 'before the enemy, rj'as not 
anotlier form, of ■cowardice, Alice met, 'm,e on 'the; 
;t,liresIioIch~^for; ;slievdieard; tlte'; wlleeis<^-^dth ;;a 
'why the Satanic Robait was in svch a state; but for' 
several reasons! did not fully enlighten her*..- 

'414 ..not ;retiirn that night;; and'. I left ior,' 
; town .B,ext' m.Grni'ng, while iiie same afteriiooii I .songlit 
an'iiiterview withliim in private' office. It/was'.witli: 
.some 'trepidation I entered, becaiis-e ]:viartiii Cros'fiek! 
■\va',s frank of 'speecJi and c|iiick in temper,- and I knew- 
he,^;was.'' then busy ;-with '-'tlie ,detalls of. a, scheme, whieh 
might- douhie.'them.utput; of iiis 'iTtilL; 'He thrust: the 
.:pdpsrs' ;away and leaned forward’ on his desk, a ' chai*ac- 
,teristic specimen of Ms race, -square in'-jaw and should ar, 
■with ■kee.Eoess- and- power stamped .upoa his wrinkled 
■face;;:,' ■ 

* Well, 'Ralph, 'w'fiat: is it now'? " he said. 1 Joliusorrof 
Starcross ^iias bee,ii- telling me some -tale about your' 

; riiiiiiing . awa^^ with- ' an heiress and. giving his , answer 
■to, Eoloiiel . Carrington, ■ Fm not, ' altogether^: sorry, 
■:'I'4o;not like that mail. There is also,, a reason wliy he 

-"It :;hhstnpt!ung.':;tO':''dot-ryi 
awkwarffiyd.:^-;;*:' Yqu;'knbw;,I!iave ■' 
,Ebout'-tlie;family;!hcHk^^^ liayebeeiryery-'h 

'.'to'ihey ;:But 'the ’fact - is! .can! .stam! the 
:thmking''.of msMng Jot ; whatever mpai:ri,S';of ' my 'share 
■ and:;:go'ingmiit'.!o:C^^^ 

;:■, ■' . Mhrtih ,.',Crosfidd smote ..thO' :-,desk,: -'Suddenly with;- 'Ms ■ 
:fiBt,;Mnd;;,there ::was:: angry- .bewildermehl; ■ in his": eyes, 'as.. 

''!ie-;,;;asked:,';tHasb;'gbiie:.'':nm^^ : , ■: c 

: ldhprig-;:f or 'y^Hfe ; in '; the: b|ien'm|r ;/ :anci there;,:is':;r 0 drh ^ ia 

;;v;'-.:;,,:Thea;;:;'!hrasting;';:'lhs'':3^^^ 
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: ' Th}^ I axlier left; loiir "imndred poiinds in all. It is .now 
' five, 'tinder my stewardsliip.' , Shall , !■ ask ' the^ casliier 
to iiiakf. out a statement ? Tliy father had wliiiiis aiid 
fancies, or it' would have been" four tiioiisanci. Tom 
Grds'field could never see 'which side " Ms'' bread \vas 
buttered. He was born a, fool, like tliee.' 

■ Flinging back my liea'd I -rose facing; liirn. But lie 
tlinndered, /'Stop 1 You ' ought to’ knowiny ' meaning.' 

■ He was, aii ^ op'en-hahded .'geu'i Inman, 'and my ■ weil-lQ ved 
brother, ' Tf .you 'take yoiir share 'cf ' the mve .hundred, 
what' .is, gomg.' to ■educate your brother' Reggie-: 'and 
'Aline ?,' '■ '■ I ■ptesuine ' yoU' know the fees . they charge, at 
' both dlio'se'' 'schGoIs ? And did- you ever ; ask if' I had,' 
plaiis for thee ?■’■■ ■ 

I was silent a iiioment. For the first time it striick 
me .with' sudden shame that Martin .'GrGsfi..eld 'had 
already most gene'roiisiy' done ' his 'best to start' Ms 
brothex's orphans well in life. ' Then I answered slow'ly, 
M beg '3mur pardon,.; and 'reco,gnise your goddriesS'; 
but 'I kiUTv I , should ' never be successful; in the''' milk 
'T'm' sorry, ; but that; 'is only the, simple': 

Reggie' and 'Aline keep .all," except enough 'for'' a' tliiri-; 
cia3s,';'passage 'to',:Wiiinipeg.yThf$;,is.not^:^ whim. 
;It;;has'.;takeh'.:mb^;three^' years ■ 'to ; mafe 

Them' there ah ' 'end'' of the' '- .matter', ' ' 'said .Martin 
tCrosfield', . ' Stubbornness is 'in' the faihilr^ 'and 'you ''are- 
your -fatherh' son. An ' archangel' wxm.,Id ,''liardl:ydicive. 
moved poor Tosi ! ^ , lad, you shall , go; I'Wimilesst 
'iior:third“Class,,''tf',it'S'',oiily'’fc 5 r' tlie'hredit :of 
and; you hanh' gir. until spring. . ' 1 .tlmhk ;t!'iaO' IMtt’ellipg; 
me; ■ but. 'I'm ' 'biis^^',- and ' we'll , talk ,.''a,gai,m Hast "."told'' 

. thy'hohsm, , Alice hbbutdt .p.;,'; 

; His eyea hadlost,tlieir 'angry 'flash 'before "I''Wbnt;'outt. 
, and.'SGmething:’in‘ his ''change df 'tone 'reveaMd .the'''lia.rc!; 
:'bgrgain-maker's"' '/inner..;. 'seif ’ while, ''.as,: ;, it '^..^.ha-ppened,';; 
^'Mlhnie ',Lee'';smiled over'ihe dypewriter. as' l .pass'ed'';'!ier'- 
.':r<6om, and.'I;'wehtin toTellher about itb.: '.ImltTm'Ust' 
; talk' tO:-some''one;. ' and, if not . gifted "'with :'much';sense. 
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she was a sympathetic girl. She listened with a pretty 
air of dismay, and said petulantly, " So I shall lose my 
old friend in this dreary mill, Don't they pay Ihgh 
w^ages for my work in Montreal and Winnipeg ? Well, 
if you hear of a situation you can send straight back 
for me/ 

Then a door slammed, and I saw a frown on my 
uncle's face, as, perhaps attracted by the sound of 
voices, he glanced into the room on passing. Still, 
it -was some time afterwards bedore I learned he had 
heard the last words; and, remembering them eventu- 
ally when recalled by events, Minnie's cai'eless speech 
proved an unfortunate one for both of us. 


CHAPTER in 

*THE LAND OF PROMISE 

It was a dismal afternoon in earh^ spring when 1 
lounged disconsolately about the streets of Winnipeg. 
The prairie metropolis had not then attained its 
present magnitude, but it was busy and muddy enough; 
ior when the thaw comes the mire of a Western town 
is indescribable. Also odd showers of wet snow came 
down, and I shivered under my new skin coat, envying 
the busy citizens who, with fur caps drawm low down, 
hurried to and fro. One and all wore the stamp of 
prosperity, and their voices had a cheerful ring which 
grated upon me, for I of ail that bustling crowd 
seemed idle and without a purpose. So, feeling utterly 
forlorn, a stranger in a very strange and, at first sight, 
a forbidding land, 1 trudged up and down, waiting for 
the evening train which was to bear me west and 
pondering over all that had happened during the past 
few weeks. 
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There was the parting with my’ micle, \who'..laicl a 
Etroiig hand on my shoiilder, and lapsed into the vSpeech 
of the (jpnntry as he said, ^ I need, not tell thee to set 
thy teeth and hang on through the first few years, 
lad* Thy father played out a losing game only ton 
staunclily; and' it's stey work at the beginning; ' I 
mind when I started the mill— but that's an old stor\\ 
It*s the man, who can grio' and bear, it, coining iip 
smilmg after each fall, wlm wins in-’ the ' end. ' And 
, thou hast ’an ■ the world before' thee. Still,-- 'remerrdier 
there are ■ staunch' friends' behind thee' here,’ in ■■.■Lanca- 
shire/,^' ,■ 

I' think Ms ..fingers shook a little, but Martin Cros- 
field was not addicted to much displa}? of sentiment, 
and with a cough he ImiTied away; though I remember 
the old casMer, who had served him since he started, 
putting a sealed envelope in rny hand, said, / If s a 
draft for one hundred pounds on the Bank of Montreal, 
and ifs a secret; but I'm not debiting the estate with 
it, Thou'rt a gradely fool for thy trouble, Ralph 
Crosfield, But I knew thy father, and, like him, thou 
mun go thy own way. Well, maybe ifs for best; 
and good luck go with thee/ 

.' .■■■■' '/'Next came my farewell from cousin Ahce, wiio 
blushed as, laying before me a fine Winchaster repea 
rifle, which must have cost her some trouble to obtain 
' ,.in .'England; then, "she said, * It's only „a’ little, keep^^e, 
■but 'I thought ,you would like it— and you wdll. reiu^ber 
your cousin when you use it. Ralph, you have chosen 
■to .work'.out;. your own destiny.,;:,'aiid' for ./many ’:a, .night" 
your uncle fumed over it until at last he said that the 
child who fought for scraps in the gutter grew to 
be worth any two of the spoon-fed. You know how 
fond he is of forcible simile, and he frowned when J 
suggested that Canada was not a gutter. Still, it is 
too late to consider if you did well, and I ask, as a last 
favour, if you axe ever unfortunate, if only for tlia 
sake of old times, you will let us know. And how I wish 
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you afl prosperity. Good-bye, Ralph dear, and God 
bless you/' 

Her eyes were dim, and she looked so small an^fragila 
that I stooped and kissed her, wliile, though she drew 
herself suddenly away with the crimson mantling 
upwardsirom hermeck, ! felt that ' whatever happened 
llmi a friendTor life in 

. 'Now all,' that, had faded into the past' I. had left 
. behind across ;the/sea', and liencefoiward I knew there' 
must bC' .:no more ■ glancing back. I , had chosen my 
own path,,,aiid must press forward with eyes turned 
steadfastly ahead, although at present I could see no 
farther -than the ' .prairie 'station I , would reach soma 
■time- -.before- . -dawn ■ next doj, • A wheat-grower's- 
dwelling, thirty from the railroad, :;\Yas 

.registered'' as- wanting ,assista,,nce, the im.migratioii: 

' officer said. Slowly, with more snow .and 'a .freshening' 
of the. bitter wind, .the afternoon, wore, itself, away, and. 
I was glad .when- that evening, i boarded the west-bound 
t.raij.i. . It .' was , ' thronged . - .with ■; emigrants' . of ' many, 
nationalities,: -and -among them^ were - .Scandmavian 
' maidens, tow^-haired and red'-dieeked, .' each go.ing out 
tO'.'be married in the West. Their courtship wmikl be 
-'•brief','., and ,' - unrom-antie, ..' but, '■ as .1 was .afterwards to 
learn, three-fourths of the marriages so made turned 
^■:bhb:hw.uhqualifed.s^ i:'fpund,.:-a.;Corner,'dn,. 

the smoking end of a long Colonist car, and with the 
big bell clanging and a stonn of voices exchanging’ 
"f aibwel.Is .; ■’'luaiiy . ; ■ ’.'ton'goes', , : the ■ ' great' • locoinotive 
..:'kau!ed;'.ukout.,in:to'.the:;wMriin^ 

Thick flakes beat on the w^indows, and icy draughts 
: 'sw'ept'dhroughT.he-.'ca'r,: wdiile'''^^ ^stove' in a- 'boxed-., 

in corner hummed with a drowsy roar, and I leaned 
back with half-closed eyes against the hard maple 
white the preceding scenes of the long journey rolled 
like a panorama before me. Twkve days it took the 
ancient steamer, which swarmed like a hive, to thrash 
through mist and screaming gate across the Atlantic, 
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while fifteen hundred emigrants beiow wished them- 
selves dead* Then there followed an apparently 
endless transit in the lurching cars, where we slept as 
best we could on uncushioned seats and floor, through 
dark pine forests, with only an occasional tin-roofed 
hamlet to break the monotony. After that there were 
wooden cities in Ontario very like the said hamlets of 
.a larger\growth,.and when at last,' sickened by The 
libration, rve sped , out on, t,o, the long-expected .prairie,, 
the prospect was by .no nieaBS..iiaviting. Spring,:! was. 
told, 'was very, late that year, and .the ..plains, rolled.' 

■ before ...us ' to thC' .horizon a^' dreary "'white: wilderness 
streaked by wiilow-sv/ale,' with at .first many lonely,- 
lakes rippling a. bitter steely-blue under the blasts, ., 
while crackling ice fringed tlieir shores. ., Then several of 
my companions, wdio w'ere jGung and romantic Britons . 
.with big revolvers 'strapped about them under their 
jackets, g.rev/ .siispieiously quiet,. '.and .said no more' 
about the '.strange adventures they had looked for in 
the West. There was nothm^^ romantic about tills 
land, which ■lacked even the clear skies Gra.ce :,Caning“ 
ton spoke of. It looked a hard country, wiiich only 
'a mm '' with .the -power , of ' Stubboxm en&manca..: could 
■■wrest^' a..:Imng::oUtv',,of,:: ^ y 

• "■ ■ .So: ' with" a'-rhy thniic: .beat: of whirring, 'WheelS', 'and .now;: 
and; again ' a clash -of couplings as v/e slid down- some ; 
hollow of. the track, we rolled on, tluTJugh the nigld 
while the scream.' of 'wind grew 'louder ' outside 
rat tiirig cars , ■ mitil : when ■! was three parts. , asleep- .there ■ ', 
came a sudden shock, and the conductor's voice -rang 
out warning us to leave the train. At slackened speed 
we had run into, a snow .block, and the ' old , wedge™ 
.beaded plcutgh-;\¥as. -going,, so. he said,,:.tb''p'lug 'bhe.dib 
iindei" a-'.fitll ''pressure, .'and- -butt .'. her ,' right ' '.'stra.ight 
through. 

Shivering to the backbone, I dropped from the 
platform into two feet of snow, and when after flounder- 
ing through it I halted iiinong a group of excited men 
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behind the two huge locomotives, it was for a new- 
comer a striking scene. The snow had ceased, and 
watexy moonlight lit up the great white plain, while 
in the midst of it, with the black smoke of the engines 
drifting across it under a double column of roaring 
steam, stood the illuminated train. There was nothing 
else to show that man had ever been there before 
except the spectral row' of telegraph posts that 
dwindled in long perspective to the horizon, and ahead 
a billowy drift which filled a hollow rose level with the 
wedged-shaped framing on the snow-plough front. 
They run both better ploughs and more luxurious 
Colonist cars now. 

'Will they get through ?' I asked a tall man in fur 
robes whom I had chatted ‘with; and he answered 
cheerfully, ' Oh, yes, you just bet they will. Jim Grant 
and Number Sixty are a very bad pair to beat; he'll 
either jump the track or rush her through it. He's 
bacldng her out for the first lead now.' 

With a clang of the bell to warn us off the line, the 
coupled engines slowly shoved the long train back the 
way they had come. Then the roar of blown-off steam 
grew still, and with loud blasts from the funnels that 
rapidly quickened they swept like sxiorting giants 
down the slight grade again, the huge head-lamp 
casting a blaze of radiance before tiiem. It went out 
suddenly; I heard the thud of a soft but heavy shock, 
and long waves of whiteness curled up, while above it 
there was a hurling aloft of red sparfa from the twin 
funnels. Then the tail light glimmered more brightly 
as it returned again, and we looked mto the steep 
hollow* with rammed back slopes the engines backed 
out of. 

‘She'll do it sure next time/ said the passenger. 
‘Grant's going right back to Winnipeg to get on speed 
enough/ and under an edd5dng bmt of steam tlie 
massive locomotives charged past us once more, while 
I felt a thrill as I watched them, and envied Grant the 
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engineer* It was something to hold tha^ power m 
the hollow of one's hand. Thick white powder whirled 
aloft like smoke Ixsfore them, a filmy wavy mass that 
seemed alive rolled aside, while presently the whistle 
boomed in. trmmph, and there was an exultant shout 
from the passengers,: for steam had vanquished the 
snow, and the road lay open before us. Blundering 
down the gap they had made I ciimbed on board the 
train, "Colder ' than '"ever, , and, as my new friend' seemed 
a native of the,neighboui*hood,, asked' him if he knew 
■the fanner I. was going.'td ofer my 'serviGeS 'to 

He laughed as he answered, 'I ought to* Beat me 
badly over a deal in stock he did. Old Coombs is a 
Britisher, and a precious . low-gTade vSpecImen. Dare 
say hell take you, but stick hiai for half as much again 
as he offers you, and bargain harvest—you'E get 
double wages anywhere then— see ? How does tliis 
great country strike you- — don't think much of it ? — • 
well, go slow^ and steady and it wIE grow on you. It's 
good enough for me, and I was raised on the best land 
in Ontario.' 

This was not encouraging, but I knewymOsi 'begiii-' 
.■■nings are:.unpieasant','and;wentshiveiing';to' sleep-'until. 
in the gray twilight-pf '/wMi migM have-'/b^^ mid- 
winter dawn a blast of the whistle wakened me and 
the brakes began to scream. The train ran slowly past 
an edifice resembling a sod stable with one light in if, 
stopped, and the conductor strode into the car. Even 
now tlie Western railroad conductor is a personage, 
but'^ he might have,' been . u:: emperor :fhen,’ ::and:'lhiS'v 
particular specimen had lorded it over the Colonist 
passengers in.- ■a manner':- which' 'for;';Several'.'.'days-'':M 
made me long to rebuke him. It was of course 
foolish, but I was as yet new to the ways of the 
country, and I fear we were always a somewhat com- 
bative family. 

^ Any one for Elk-tail ? Jump off; we can't wait all 
night with the West-bound mail/ he said* "Say you/ 
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looking at iiie/'you had an Elk-t-aii ticket. Why area^t, 
you getting' off ■ 

, ' ^'It's VemiOBt I am' bound for," I 'answered sleepily, 
'You will see it on my ticket if you look in- your wallet/ 
but this, of course, the magnate refused to do, and when 
anoliier hoot of the whistle announced the engineer's 
impatience he called a brakesman, saying, 'You are 
bound for Elk-tail, and we’ve no time for fooling. 
Won’t get off ? Well, well soon put you/ and, grasp- 
ing.: my :ahoulder, he hustled me tow^ards the. .platforixr 
of.' the car. 

Now, though Martin Crosfiekl sometimes gave way 
to outbreaks of indignation, he was fond of impressing 
the fact upon me that if forced into a quarrel one 
should take the first steps deliberately. Also, even 
then I remembered that Coombs’s homestead lay almost 
as near Elk-tail, and a happy thought struck me. 
So I offered but little resistance until, as we stood on 
the platform, the brakesman or some one weaved a 
lantern; then, while with a shock of couplings the 
cars commenced to move, I giipped the guard rail with 
one hand and held the other ready, for I had deter- 
mined if I left that train before I reached Yk.rinoat. 
the conductor should certainly leave it too, 

' Off with you ! ’ he shouted, and shook me by the 
shoulder; but I seized him by the waist™the cars were 
moving faster now — and then flung myself off back- 
wards into the snow. I fell soft, for as it happened 
the conductor fell under me, and, profiting by experi- 
. ence .hardly earned ,in^.,several colliery disputes,., took, 
the precaution of sitting upon him before he could 
get up again. 'It won't be my fault if you get hurt 
because you don't keep still/ I said. 

Then there was a roar of laughter close by, and 
staring breathless down the track I saw the tail-light 
of the train grow dimmer across the prairie until it 
stopped and came swinging towards us again. 

' rd rather have lost five dollars than misi^ed that/ 
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said my new friend, rubbing his hands, ‘ Not bad for 
a raw Britisher— put the boss conductor ofi his own 
train ai^d held rip the Vancour^^er mail t Say, what are 
you going to dp with him, sonny ? * 

‘He can get up> and learn to be cMI/ I answered 
grimly; and when the man did so sullenly the other 
said, ‘ Well, I don't want any mess up wdth.the brakes- 
men, andw^emay as well walk' out now. they're coming, 
back' for .him. Only one man in this shanty , and, unless 
it; was a director .lie wouldn't turn' o.ut. : -Leave .your 
baggage.where they dumped it; and. come:, along 'w'lth' 
-me 1,' ■ 

I did so someivliat regretfiilly,for I felt just then that , 
if this was the 'v/ay they ivelcomed the emigrant in that ■■ 
country it would be a relief to do battle with the whole 
of them, ' Afterwards I. learned t.hat when one under- 
stands liis'wa^/s, which is, difficult:.to do at;fii“st, there,' 
are many good qualities , in the i¥esternTaiIroad-hand., 
Still,' I .always, wo.ndered wdiy the ,- friendless' new-.' 
comer/ should:, be considered ^ a :fair mark 'for ...petty 
hostility, especially by those .w^O' were iormerly |>Gor.' 
themselves, ; all of: which applies ' : o.nIy to ’'city-bred iueu:. ■' 
who ■ 'lioid : some .'Small : :oiice-“-for.' ' those who' :'live .:'by , 
hard labour in forest and prairie would share their last 
crust with the stranger. 

. ". ' ■We. trudged', away froiii' the- station,/ \vitli'' a . square-' 
block of -wooden ' houses rising nakedly .in, 'front... of ' 'us ': 
from .the prairie and two gaunt..eIevators':-flaiikmg 
left, and right beside, the track, which is one's "usual 
.first; impressio,!! ^ of: ■a \¥estem ;'town, : Lhe ■ ram'bling: 
-wooden building v/hich conibined the callings of general 
.store,- and '■.■hotel .' was all in ; dark.iiess., ■ :.for.-':';the''-'own^ 
thereof "expected : 'eo guests. 'Iiist-., then,, '. ailfl .would' 'not ' 
have got up for any one but my companion if he had. 
So, after pounding long upon the door, a drowsy %^oice 
demanded, with many and vivid expletives, who was 
there, and then added, “Oh, it's you, Jasper; what in 
■the':,iiam6 of/thunder .are'- ycm'^maHiig/all'-tM^ 
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abotit'? Hold on i ''You're an obstinate' man,, ami' I 
guess you'll bust my door unless I let. 'you in/ • ' 

,Tb,e' speaker, did so, and when lie had usbered^us into 
a.' long bare room .with a stove still twinkling' in- the- 
.midst'. o'f it, explained that vkis subordmates. would not ■ 
:Ber%^a;;an .amb.assador before, the regulation breakfast 
''hour, ' and' .lighting a kerosene lamp forthwith with- 
■dre'w.. ' Jasper,-': however,^ took it. all" as a matter o'! 
''co'urse, and wlieii, rolled, in .his. long 'coat, he stretched 
liimself on a settee and' went to sleep, I. followed suit. 
Still they' gave us a good breakfast— porridge, stea,k, ‘ 
potatoes, ' corn-cakes .and iiiolasscjs — ^a.t which , 1 
■wondered, because I„ha'd not' ..discovered as' yet,. that ' 
there is .no difference . on' the .prairie between any of 
the three meals of the day, 

Wlien it ' was, 'finished' my companion, who gave me' 
directions how to find Coombs's homestead, said, 

* Remember what 1 told you about harvest, and, if 
you strike nothing better, :when the wheat is ripe;, 
come straight' back, to me. 'I'm. '.Long .Jasper of Willow 
Creek, and every one knows me. I like your looks, and 
"I'll .give', you double f whatever Coombs pays;., you. 
Guess hell have taught you someMiing, and I'm not 
speculating much when I stake on that. Youll fetch 
Jackson's a*ossing on the flat; go in and borrow 
a horse from him. Teli him Jasper sent you. Yonr 
baggage? When the station agent feels energetic 
hell dump it into his shed, but I guess there's nothing 
that would hurry hina until he does. Now strike out; 
it's only thirty miles, and if you go on as you've begun 
you'll soon feel to home in this great country ! ' 

I thanked him sincerely and departed; while, as 
I passed the station, I saw that the agent had evidently 
not felt energetic yet, for my two boxes lay just where 
they had been fiung out beside the track. It was all 
as a preliminary experience somewhat daunting, and 
the country forbidding, raw, even more unfimshed 
than smoke-blackened Lancashire, and very cold; 
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but I had found that every one seemed contented, and 
many proud of that new land, and could see no reason 
why I^jhoald not like other men grow fond of it too. 
At least I had not seen a hungry or ragged person since 
I landed in Canada. Besides, Carrington Manor was 
less than fifty miles away, though it was evident now 
that a great gulf lay between Ralph Crosfield, the 
emigrant seeking an opportunity to learn Ms business 
as iarm-servaiit, and the heiress of' Carrington* ■ 


CHAPTER ' IV ^ 

AN ■ UNPLEASANT . APPEENTICESHIP 

■By this time the sun was high, and fastening the .skin 
coat round niy shoulders with a piece of string I 
trudged on, rejoicing in the first w^armth and brightness 
I had so far found in Canada. But it had its dis- 
advantages, for the snow became unpleasantly soft, 
and it was a relief to find that the breeze had stripped 
tlie much thinner covering from the first of the swelling 
rises which rolled back towards the north. Here 
I halted a few minutes and suryc5.^ed my adopted 
country. 

Behind lay the roofs of Elk-tail, some of tliem tin- 
covered and flashing like a heliograph; in front a 
desolate wildernevSS w?-here the gray-white of frost- 
bleached grasses was streaked by "the incandescent 
.brightness'^df ' sloppy snow. There was' 
nor sign of a human presence in all its borders — only a 
few dusky patches of willows to break the vast mono- 
tony of w^hite and blue. And somewhere out on those 
endless levels, thirty miles to the north, lay the home- 
stead of a man who might not give me employment 
even if I could find it, which, remembering Jasper's 
directions, seemed by no means certain. But the first 

B2 
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landmark at least was visible, a sinuous line of dwarfed 
trees low down on the horizon, and gathering my 
sinking courage I struck out for it* Slowly tfc?e miles 
%vere left behiiid"—stra|giing copse,- white plateau, and' 
winding ravine — ^until it was a relief to find an erection 
of sods and birch-poles nestling in a hollow* The niiin 
who greeted me in the doorway was bronzed to cofieo 
colour by the sun -blink on snow, and his first words 
were, *Walk right in, and make yourself at home/ 

Ke was thin, hard, and wiry; the gray slouch hat 
and tattered deerskin jacket became him; \vhile if he 
had not the solidity of our field labourers he had 
evidently nothing of their slowness, and with natural 
curiosity I surveyed him. There were many in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire who might beat him at a heavy 
lift, but few who could do so in a steady race against 
time from dawm to dusk, I thought. Then somewhat 
awkwardly I explained my business, and, mentioning 
Jasper, asked if he w^ould lend me a horse, wdiere- 
upon he called to the cheerful, neatly-dressed woman 
bustling about the stove, ‘ Hurry on that dinner, Jess ! * 

Next, turning to me, he added, * YouTe welcome to 
the horse, but it will be supper-time before you fetch 
Coombs's homestead, and you mayn't get much then. 
So lie right back where you are until dinner's ready, 
and tell us the best news of the Old Country. Jess was 
born there/ 

It w^as characteristic treatment, and though the meal 
was frugal — potatoes, pork, green tea, flapjacks (which 
are pancakes) and drips, which is probably glucose 
flavoured with essences — ^they gave me of their best, 
as even the poorest settlers do. One might travel the 
wide world over to find their equal in kindly hospitality. 
Perhaps the woman noticed my bashfulness, for she 
laughed as she said, 'You're very welcome to anything 
we have. New out from England, I see, and maybe 
we're rough to look at. Still, you'll learn to like us 
presently/ 
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In this, however, she was wrong. They were not 
rough to look at, for though it was plain to see that 
both t^^iled hard for a bare living there was a light- 
hearted contentment about them, and a curious some- 
thing which seemed akin to refinement. It was not 
educational polish, but rather a natural courtes}?' and 
self-respect, though the words do not adequately 
express it, which seems born of freedom and an instinc- 
tive realisation of the brotherhood of man expressed 
in kindly action. Hard-handed and weather-beaten, 
younger son of good English family or ploughman born, 
as I was afterwards to find, the breakers of the prairie 
are rarely barbaric in manners or speech, and, in the 
sense of its inner meaning, most of them essentially 
gentlemen. 

It was with a lighter heart and many good wishes 
I rode out again, and eventually reached Coombs*s 
homestead, where a welcome of a different kind awaited 
tne. The house was well built of sawn lumber, and 
backed by a thin birch bluff, while there was no 
difficulty in setting down its owner as an Englishman 
of a kind which is fortunately not common. He was 
stout and flabby in face, with a smug, self-satisfied 
air I did not like, and leaned against a paddock rail 
looking me over while I told him what had brought 
me there. Then he said, with no trace of Western 
accent, which, it afterwards appeared, he affected to 
despise : — 

' You should not have borrowed that horse, because 
if we come to terms I shall have to feed luirn a day or 
two. Of course would be useless for several 
months at least, and witli the last one I got a premium. 
However, as a favour Til take you until after harvest 
for your board/ 

' Wliat are the duties ? ' I asked cautious! v. And he 
answered : — 

' Rise at dawn, feed the working cattle, and plough 
until the dinner-hour— when yon learn how. Tlien you 
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could water the stock while you're resting: plough, 
harrow, or chop wood until supper; after that, wash 
lip supper dishes, ■ and~it 's a .standing order-«#attend 
family pra^^ers. In summer youli continue hay-cutting 
tmtil it's dark.' ■ : ■ ' , , ' ' ; , 

: : Now, the .'inhabitants; of' eastern": Lancashire and::the 
.. West Tiiding.vare ■.seldom 'born; foolish, and' Jasper .'haci 
'' 'cautioned me. : So it. may 'have been .native shrewdness 
which led to my leaving the draft for one hundrecl 
pounds intact at the Winnipeg office of the Bank of 
Montreal and determining to earn experience and a 
living at the same time as promptly as possible. Also, 
though I only discovered it later, this is the one safe 
procedure for the would»be colonist. There is not the 
slightest reason why he should pay a premium, because 
the work is the same in either case; and as, there being 
no caste distinction, all men are equal, hired hand and 
farmer living and eating together, he will find no 
diffei-euce in the treatment. In any case, I had no 
intention of working for nothing, and answered shortly, 

* I'll come for ten dollars a month until harvest, I shall 
no doubt find some one to give me twenty then/ 
Coombs stared, surveyed me ironically from head to 
heel again, and, after offering five dollars, said very 
reluctantly, ‘Seventy-five, and it's sinful extravagance. 
Put the horse in that stable, and don't give him too 
much chop. Then carry in those stove billets, and sea 
if Mrs Coombs wants anything to get supper ready/ 

I was tired and sleepy; bitt Coombs evidently 
intended to get the value of his seventy-live out of me — 
he had a way of exacting the uttermost farthing — and 
after feeding the horse, liberally, I carried fourteen 
buckets of water to fill a tank from the well before at 
last supper was ready. We ate it together silently in 
a long match-boarded room — Coombs, his wife, 
Marvin the big Manitoban hired man, and a curly- 
baired brown-eyed stripling with a look of good breed- 
ing about him. Mrs Coombs was thin and angular. 
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with a pink-tipped nose; and in their d\velling— tlie 
j only place I ever saw it on the prairie — she and her 

I IinsbaM always sat with several feet of blank table 

!. between themselves and those wiio worked for them. 

They were also, I thought, representatives of an un- 
pleasant type—tlie petty professional or suddenly 
promoted clerk, who lacking equally the o].)erative's 
sturdiness and the polish of those bom in a higher 
station, ,'apes the ■ latter, ■ and, .sacrificing everything .for 
appearance, becomes a poor burlesque upon humanity, 
j Even here, on the lone, wide prairie, they could not 

; shake off the small pretence of superiority. When 

I supper was finished, — and Coombs's suppers were the 

worst I ever ate in Canada— the working contingent 
; adjourned after washing dishes to the sod stable, 

where I asked questions about our employer; and 
Mai'vin said, 'Meaner than pi^on I Down cast, on the 
lantic shore, is where he ought to be. Guess he %voxe 
them out in the old country, and so they sent him here.* 
Then the young lad stretched out his hand with 
frank good nature. 'Fm Lorraine, premium 

pupil on this most delectable homestead. You're 
clearly fresh out from England, and Fm sure we'll 
be good friends,' he said. ' Coombs ? Well, Jim Marvin 
-j is right. I've set him down in my ownmind as adefault- 

? ing deacon, or something of the kind. my guardian 

out of a hundred and fifty^ as a premium, with duck, 
brant goose, and prairie chicken sliootiiig thrown in- — 

I and he sees I've never time to touch a. gun. However, 

; Fm learning the business; and in spite of Ins quite 

^ superfluous piety he can farm, in a get-all-you-can- 

I for-nothing kind of way.’ 

I 'He can't, just because of that same,' broke in the 

j prairie-born. 'I'm sick of this talking religion, but 

I you'll see it written plain on furrow and stock that 

} when the Almighty gives the good soil freely He 

! expects something back, and not a stinting of dumb 

I beasts and land to roll up dollars in the bank. Take all 
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; and ■give notliing donH' ’'pan out' worth’ . the washing, 

. and that man will get.let down of .a sudden some. cold' 
day. Hallo I here's the blamed old reprobate 
coming.' ■ 

. .Coombs slid throu.gh the stable with a cat-like gait 
and Jittk'.'eyes.''tii.at'’ iiotieecl ■ everything, '’while Harry: 
■ leaned", "aga'inst' ''a stall - cki&aiitly ■ sucking at ' Ms , 'pipe, 
and. I' \ wondered; if I 'was expected tO: be working '’at 
’ 'something. '‘"Idleness does not', pay in thiS' country, 
■.CrosiieM'/' he .said,' with ...a beatific air. . . ’‘Biligence rs 
the one road to success. And there is a truss of hay 
waiting to go through the cutter. Harry, I notice 
more oats than need be mixed with that chop.' 

' He .\mit 'Out:, and Harry laughed as he' sa'id, ‘ Alwa^^s 
the same 1 Weighs out the week's sugar to the tek- 
spooiiful. But you look tired. If you feed 111 work the 
infernal chopper.' 

So for a time I fed in the hay, mobile Harry sumng up 
and down at the wheel, slender and debonair in spite 
^ pf his. coarse blue garments', :with merry brown eyes. 
He was younger timn I, and evidently inferior iii 
muscle; but, as I know now, he had inherited a spirit 
wliich is gx'eater than mere bodily strength. No man 
had a truer comrade than I in Harry Lorraine, and the 
friendship wliich commenced in the sod stable that 
night when I was travel- worn and he cut the hay for 
-me will last while we two remain upon tliis earth, and 
after, hallowed in the survivor's memory, until — but, 
remembering Coombs, I know that silence is often 
reverence, and so leave Grace's clean lips to voice the 
eternal hope. 

, We went back for family prayers, %vhen Coombs 
read a chapter of Scripture; and he read passably well, 
though, for some reason, his tone jarred upon me, 
while Harry fidgeted uneasily. Now I think it would 
do so even more forcibly. A hard life face to face with 
wild nature, among fearless, honest men, either by 
land or sea, induces, among other things, a becoming 
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humility. There are times, out on the vast prairie, 
when, through glories of pearl and crimson, night me! Is 
into day, or up in the northern muskegs, where the 
gi'eat Aurora blazes down through the bitter frost, 
when one stands, as it were, abashed and awe-stricken 
under a dim perception of the majesty upholding this 
universe, jhen, and because of this, the man with 
understanding eyes will never be deceived by com- 
placent harangues on sacred things from such as 
Coombs who never lend a luckless neighbour seed- 
wheat, and oppress the hireling. ^luch better seemed 
Jasper's answer when Harry once asked him for twenty 
acres seed: 'Take half that's in the gi*anary, if you 
want it. Damnation i why didn't you come before ? ' 

We retired early, Harry and I, to sleep in the same 
room with the rusty stove-pipe running through it; and 
we rose, I think, at 4 a.m., while an hour later the feet 
of the big plough-oxen v/ere trampling the rich loam 
where the frost had mellowed the fall back-setting. 
We also worked until 9 p.m., and I had words with 
Coombs when he gave me directions about ploughing. 
We do not get our land for nothing in Lancashire, and 
so learn to work the utmost out of every yard of it. 
But I do not propose to dilate upon either disc- 
harrows or breaking prairie, nor even the cutting of 
wild hay — ^w^hich harsh and wiry product is excellent 
feeding — ^for all these matters will be mentioned again. 
Still, as spring and summer rolled away I gat}iere<I 
experience which saved me many dollars, and felt at 
least an inch less round the waist and another broader 
round the shoulders. 

Then one Satm'da}^ evening, when the north-west 
blazed with orange and saffron dame, I lay among the 
tussocks of whispering grass reading for the third or 
fourth time a few well-worn letters from Cousin Alice. 
Acre by^ acre the tall wheat, changing from green to 
ochre, rippled before me; and had its owner's hand 
been more open it v;ould have been a splendid crop. 
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Mamii,. HaiT3'>'and I had ' ploiigliecl for' and' 'Sown it, ' 
because Coombs despised maxixial labour, and confined 
himself cliiefiy to fault-finding. It also struck :^ie that 
if we could do, this for' another .we, could do more 'for, 
ourselves,; „ 'and ^ my.-', agreement';' expired:. . at ■■ harvest, 
while already .the' first:oats were"’ yellowing. ■.-Co.oinbs's 
/voke'TOused me;.from, a''plea.3ant reverie, .whe:rem'''I;sat, 
:piice'':more 'with'' Alice., bedside the, hearth, in, 'England.' ' 

'* It a not . dark "yet, 'a'lid,, there’s; the ' wire.. waiting, ' for , 
..the,' paddock' fence/ he' said. ‘I' regret' "to- see'-'yeu : 
,a.cidicted to 'loafing.- And 'Mrs Coombs has -no' water 
left for the kitchen.* 

■ : .Saying, nothing,. I smiled a little bitterly 'as'rimu'e.;h.ed 
away . to carry ' hi' water,': and ' then d'he - lady, whose- thin 
face seemed sourer than usual that evening, set me to 
wash the supper dishes. All went well until I had the 
misfortune to break a stove-cracked plate, when look- 
ing at me contemptuously she said : * How very 

clumsy; do 3^11 know you have cost me two dollars 
already by your breakages ? No — the handle always 
^towards.a lady [ . But what could, be expected'? ,/¥o-a 
were never brought up/ 

Now’ the fr^dng-pan or spider I held out had stood 
with its handle over an open lid of the range, so, though 
nettled, I still held it turned from her, and answered 
shortly, — ^‘Not to wash dishes, madam, though my up- 
bringing has nothing to do with the case/ 

With an impatient gesture she reached over and 
grasped the hot handle, then dropped it with a cry 
just as the door opened and Coombs came in. Tltis 
did not displease me, for if a quarrel must come it 
comes best quickly, and I listened unmoved while the 
mistre^ of the homestead said, — ' Walter, I think you 
had better get rid of this man. He not only breaks my 
crockery, but set a cruel trap to burn my fingers, and 
1 do not choose to be insulted by a hired hand.* 

'Have you anything to say before I turn you out 
upon the prairie?* asked Coombs pompously, mid 
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liliilillliit 

remembering many an old grievance I answered wifh 


cheerful readiness, — ‘ Nothing of much moment, beyond 

pBllllllllllf 

that I^varned Mrs Coombs, and it was an accident. 


But it is cooler without, and we can discuss it better 


■ ■ there,* 


■ He followed.in evident surprise, and' rchiiclded' when 


he even walked after me into the stable, for already I 


guessed that if I left before the harvest I might have 


trouble about my wages. So far, in spite of several 

, 

requests, Coombs had paid me nothing. It is also 

pilililillfil 

possible that a penniless new-comer of peaceful dis- ? 


position might have been victimised, but I had learned 

'' 

in several industrial disputes, argued out with clog 


and brickbat as well as upon barrel-head platforms, ) 


that there are occasions when ethical pistice may well 


be assisted by physical force. Besides, I was a Lingdole ; 


Crosiield, and would have faced annihilation ratJier : 


than let any man rob me of my right. 


' I am afraid Mrs Coombs is prejudiced against me, , i 


?ind it might save unpleasantness if 3^^011 paid me nitJ* 


wages and I left this place to-night/ I said; and react } 


in Coombs*s face that this was by no means what he 1 

Iliilillltiiiiili} 

desired- Wages are high at harvest and labour scarce. i 

ilMiillfiiiSliS' 

while anyone with a knowledge of working lands was | 

SliliS/SSiEIISIt 

a god“Send at seven dollars a month. But Coombs i 


was equal to the emergency. j 


‘ I regret to see so much dishonesty in one so young/ ! 


he said. *Our bargain was until after harvest, and 111 ? 

iiiiiiiliii 

neither pay you a dollar ncu- give up your boxes if you j 


go before. Let this be a lesson, if 1 overlook it’ to i 

ftiifiSilffiJIEiiSE 

confine yourself to the truth.* ] 

llliliBiiiSlli 

I forget what I answ’ered— we were always a hot-' \ 


blooded race — ^but I fancy that several adjectives and ] 


the word hypocrite figured therein; while Coombs, ' 


shaken out of his usual assumption of ironical courtesy, | 


made a serious mistake when he tried bultying. As 1 


he strode towards me, fuming like an irate turkey* | 

liilflipillilii 

cock, in an absurdly helpless attitude, I grasped his i 

k 
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sho"ulder ami backed him violently against a stall. 
Then, and whether this was justifiable I do not know, 
though 'I know that, otherwise not a' cent would? T' ever 
have got» I took out his W'allet, wdiich as he had 'beeii 
selling stock in Braiidon contained a roll of dollar bills, 
and counted out the covenanted hire, 

* Ihn going to borrow your spare horse to carry 
myd^oxA 'If will be sent back from Jasper's 
to-niorrow, and if you venture to interfere I sliail be 
compelled To hurt you,' Let this also ■ be ■ a lesson to . 
■3^111— never try to bluff an angiy man and put your 
hands up like Ihat/ 

; I think he s%vore, I am sure he groaned distressfully 
when I went out with what was due to me, and then 
meeting Haiiry I told him the stor}^ 

'I don't think my guardians care much about me, 
and I'm coming with you,' he said. 'Good-evening, 
Mrs Coombs, you may make dusters of any old clothes 
I leave, I am going away with Mr Crosfield, and hence- 
forward I am afraid 3’’ou will have to trust Marvin, 
wlioTl certainly eat the sugar, or do your own plate 
■•washing/. 

So twenty minutes later, while Marvin stood chiick- 
;.'1ing the . threshold' and waved Tiis-^hat to us*', 'we.. 
marched out in triumph, leading Coombs's steed which 
made an efficient pack-horse, and it was , dawn next 
day when aching and footsore we limped into Jasper's. 
He lay back in his hide chair laughing until there were 
tears in his eyes when we told him the tale at break- 
fast, then smote me on the back as he said, ' Fd have 
given a good deal to see it — the cunniiig old rascal ! 
Got your full wages out of him ? — ^-weil I guess 3^ou 
broke the record. What shall you do now ? — stay 
right where you are. It's a bonanza harvest, and III 
keep my promise; fifteen dollars a month, isn't it ? 
Mr Lorraine I oh yes, I know him — offer you the same. 
Then when harvest's over we'll talk again.' 

Needless to say, we gladly accepted the offer. 
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CHAPTER V 

A BID FOR FORTUNE 

We returned the horse with a note of sarcastic thanks, 
and flattered ourselves we had heard the last of the 
matter, until several days later, w’hen, gnmed with oil 
and rust, I was overhauling a binder, a weather-beaten 
man wearing a serviceable cavalry uniform rode in, 
and explaining that he was a sergeant of the North- 
West Police added that he had come in the first case 
to investigate a charge of assault and robbery l.rought 
against one Ralph Crosfield by Coombs. I told him 
what had happened as clearly as I could, and fancied 
his face relaxed, while his eyes twinkled suspiciously 
as he patted the fidgeting horse, which did not like 
the binder. 

Then sitting rigidly erect, the same man who aftex- 
warns rode through an ambush of cattle-stealing 
rustlers determined to kill him, he said, ‘I’m thinking 
ye acted imprudently— maist imprudently, but Pm 
not saying ye could have got your wages otherwise 
oot o’ Coombs. Weel, I’ll take Jasper’s security for 
it that ye’ll be here, and away back to report to my 
superior. Don’t think ye'll be wanted at Regina, Mr 
Crosfield. Good-morning til ye, Jasper.' 

‘Get down, Sergeant Angus,’ said Jasper, grasping 
his rein. ‘If you have run all decent whisky off the 
face of the prairie, I’ve still got some hard cider to 
offer you. Say, don’t you think you had better ride 
round and lock up that blamed old Coombs ? ’ 

There w'as less hard cider in the homestead when 
Sergeant Angus Macfarlane rode out again, and our 
presence was never requested by the North-West Police. 
Nevertheless, it became evident that cither Coombs 
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or':Hs mfe' w of mqmring as well ,,as 'reyengefal 
disposition, and . bad , read some of tlie' letters I left^ 
‘a.bout, for some time later, when the' snow-driftc raced 
■across the prairie,. I . received , the, following .epistle 
iroBi 'Martin Crosfield ^ 

d * I, ■ retnrn-.ihe last', letter sent- ■ j^'onr ' consiiii' ■ and. tint'il ■ 
■the '.present ■cloud is. lifted from your, name must forbid 
■yoir, writing, ■her/ Neither ■ do I desire ;a,ny ■more com- 
munications froni you. We have all of us our failings, 
and there is much I could have forgiven you, but that 
you should have used your position in the niili to 
ruin that foolish girl Minnie Lee is .more than I can 
.overlook.- , The'story has rmsed- a'.very bitter feeling, 
even among my, owa^ hands, wdio are not particidarly 
virtuous, and now we are on the eve of the elections 
some of the other side's pettifoggers are using it freely. 
Still, I would gladly have faced all that, but for my 
'.■own '• shame., knowing it is -true.', --.Her. father, is' a half 
mad religious fanatic' of- some sort; ,,he came -.'in to 'call 
down vengeance upon me, and I laughed at him, 
,'-'aS'I insulted the-.hrst' man -who told me,-' for his trouble. 
Then I remembered how by chance I once heard her 
arrange to meet you in Winnipeg. I understand the 
father is going out especially to look for you, and ycui 
had better beware of him. Further, I have a letter 
from a man called Coombs who brings a charge of 
robbery against you, saying it appeared his duty to 
advise me. This I returned endorsed, * A lie/ becaiise 
none of the Lingdale Crosfields ever stole anything 
back to the time of Hilary, who rvas hanged like a 
Jacobite gentleman for taking despatches sword in 
luand from two of Cumberland's dragoons. If you are 
ever actually in want you can let me know. If not, 
I am sorry to say it, I do not wish to hear from you/ 

Hot with rage I flung down the letter, and, thoiigh 
how it got there never t ranspired, a tiny slip of paper 


fluttered out from it, on which I read ff 
is a shameful story to^S aboijt j?ou, .Ralp^ ^ 
in spite»of my dislike at mentioning it 1 must telh j ou 
Knot belilve a word of it. Go on, trust m a c 
conscience, and the truth will all come out some day. 

•God bless her for her sweet chant.y, 1 saM, tiien 
sat staring moodily across the frozen praiiie uuul 
Harry touched me on the arm. ‘I hops you nave no 
bad news from home,’ he said. ^ . /us. 

I have suffered at times from speaking tfw .liatiKly, 
but I had full trust in Harry, and told him all, adunig 
as I held out the letter, 'He ought to know me better: 
it’s cruel and unjust. I’U write next mail to mmpeg 
and send the confounded money he gave me when 1 
came out back. Read that. _ , . , t 

Harry did so leisurely, wrinkling his brows; tnen he 
said, 'I think I sympathise udth your uncle— no, wad 
a little. That letter was written by a man who vvouiti 
much more gladly have defended you— you can recog- 
nise regret running through every line of it— forccif to 
believe against his wish by apparently- conclusive 
evidence. Otherwise, he would have ended with the 
first sentences. I should like him from this hitter, 
and would be very pleased to meet your cousin. In 
any case, apart from the discourtesy, you can’t send 
the money back; from what you told me you are not 
certain even that it was a present. Better write .'ind 
explain the whole thing, then if he doesn’t answer 
leave it to time.’ 

I can still see Harry standing wrapped m Ins long 
fur coat looking down on me with kiudiy tiyes, and 
learned in due time that he gave me verv good counsel, 
though it w'as much against my wishes I followed it. 

We worked hard for Jasper that harvest from the 
dear cold dawning tmtil long after the broad red moon 
swung up above the ptairie. Day by day the tinkling 
knives of the binders rasped through the flinty stems, 
and the tossing wooden arms caught up the tall wheat 
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that went down before them and piled it in golden 
sheaves upon the prairie. This one machine has done 
great things for the Western Dominion, for ^vithout 
it when wheat is cheap and labour dear many a crop 
which would not pay for the cutting would rot where 
it grew. Jasper, however, possessed one of the anti- 
quated kind which bound the sheaves with ware, and 
occasionally led to wild language when a length of 
springy steel got mixed up with the thrasher. Every 
joint and sinew ached, there were times when were 
almost too tired to sleep, but — and this was never the 
case with Coombs— wherever the work was hardest 
the master of the homestead did two men's share, 
and his cheery encouragement put heart into the rest. 

Then, drawn by tnany sturdy oxen, the big thrasher 
rolled in, and the pace grew faster still. The engine, 
like others in use thereabouts, shed steam and hot water 
round it from every leaky joint, and kept Harry busy 
feeding it with birch bullets and liquid from the well. 
There were sheaves to pitch to the separator, grain 
bags to be filled and hauled to the straw-pile granary, 
while between times we drove wagon loads of chaff 
and straw bouncing behind the bronco teams to com- 
plete that altogether western structure. Its erection 
is simple. You drive stout birch poles into the sod, 
wattle them with willow branches, and lash on what- 
ever comes handiest for rafters; then pile the straw 
all over it several fathoms thick, and leave the wind and 
snow to do the rest. When it has settled into sha|>c 
and solidity it is both frost and rain proof, and often 
requires a hay-knife to get into it. 

So, under a blue cloud of wood smoke, and amid 
blinding fibrous dust, panting men, jolting wagons, 
and the musical whirr of the separator, the work 
went on, until the thrashers departed, taking their pay 
with them, and, in the light box-wagons which first 
rolled across the uneven prairie on groaning wheels, 
and then slid in swift silence on runners over the snow. 
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we'liaiiled'/the 'grain' to the railroad forty away ■* 

It 'was. done: at last, and Harry and l sat consicleiiog 
otir.. next move, one bitter night by the stove, wliyii 
■Jasper came in ■ shaking the white crystals , from his 
iurs., ' He saw we were plotting sometliing , and kiiglied 
'as- he said ^ 

‘Making npyotir' bill ? , Well square it a.t tlie.'fifiecii 

■ dollars to .the day you; hauled ' the last 'JoacI; ill. ,?^ow 
I heard you talking of taking up land, and Fve ber.'ii 
thinking .some. Nothing tO' earn, a dollar at\tefore iim 
spring,>,-and'it .will cost' you;'ConsidemlJe.lo board 
Regina or Brandon,’ Is there 'anything 

.-stopping ■ here ? df you are particular well rnake it, 
a. deal and cut in three ■ the 'gTocery Mil. 'Meantifne 
you can chop, building, lumber 'ready to ■.start 'jwtr 
house in spring. ' No,, it isnl any favour; III be 
'glad of your company.* ■ It was a frank , offer ;■ ' Vv a 
accepted 'it as frankly, 'and ' lived like, three 'br-otliers 
:,,while''' the .prairie lay white and silent , month after 
month nnder- the Arctic frost. ’ Als-o- w-e fcmnci-thal 

■ a: young; Englishman 'who lived twenty miles to thu 
■'west';.was .an^xious to dispose, of his .lioinistead'-.asKl'.'t 
hundred and sixty acres of partly broken land at a 

.■ .bargain. We rode over to make inquiries, and learned 
■■ that:^ he '' had .' lost ' several ' succes.si\^e crops. Jnsprt , 
'.■however,- said' this was because he 'Spent most of Ails 

■ time, in shooting, while the man who wished .to -succbcrl . 
in that region roust start his work In piim 

'and; "Stay ...right'; with. it.',;..Now he was ■g-orrig 
a berth in India, and would take tlie cquivalfiit 
£400 sterling for the biiiklings and land, with Ihr 
■implenients and- a- ' team of oxen thrown in— at Icasl 
£x^o down, and ^ the ■ rest . to'- run at'.' efgM'’per keiit . ^:5ri : 
-mortgage. ■ It was dirt cheap at the money, but ilmv 
^was no one to buy it thereabouts,. 'he said,‘aod JasfXT, 
who acted as our adviser., agreed with tliis. 

:^'''■<;( 5 ■bt; a plunge 'some f-ime, and-rb-kipp 
notliin* you never win/ he said* ^ Figuring .all round, ii . ' 
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will; fit you better than breaking' virgin prairie,, and 
youll pay a pile of that mortgage oft if you get a good 
crop next fall. Then one of you can take 'up tlie next 
qiiaxter-section . free ' land. ■ . More , working beasts ? ^ 
Til trade you my kicking third team at a valuation, 
and you can pay me after harvest. If the crop fails ? 
Well, 111 take my chances/ 

, ^We speirt-one night in calculatkms beside the glow-^' 
ing,. stove while the shingles crackled 'above tis 'uiider; 
. the' bitter cold, and found that by staking every thin.g 
we .could just, manage it. ' 'I dare say I coukl. raise b, : 
List hundred from my admiring relatives by hinting that 
without it I liad' serious thoughts of returning ho.me/ 
':said. Harry. ' ' ‘ I don't 'know why, but theyTe particu-, 
larly anxious to keep me away/ 

'.There 'was ;a ring. of bitterness in his'tone, and when 
in due time Harry got money he did not seem by 
any means grateful for it. It was long afterwards before 
he told me much about Ms affairs, and even then I did 
not understand them fully, though it seemed probable 
that somebody had robbed him of his patrimony. 
Nobody, however, troubles about liis comrade’s ante- 
cedents in the West, where many men have a some- 
wliat vivid history. The new land accepts them for 
what they are in the present, leaving the past to the 
mother country. So a bargain was made, and the 
vender received Ms first instalment, while as that 
winter sped I looked forward, IialfTearful, half- 
exultant, to wbat the coining year should bring. Our 
feet at least were set on the long road which leads to 
success, and it was well we could not see the flints and 
thorns that should wound them cruelly. 

It was a clear spring morning, one of those mornings 
which on the wide grass-lands fills one's heart with 
hope and stirs the frost-chilled blood, when Harry and 
I stood beside our teams ready to drive the first furrow. 
A wurm breeze from the Pacific, which had crossed 
^ ^the snow-barred Rockies, set the dry grasses rippling, 
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and the praine running nortlnvaJfia ■ ^ 

was ciappled with moving shadow h} 1 ^ ^ ^ 

lets that scndded across 
■ .Behind ns .straggling silver^stem^f^^ „ 

the little log-house of Fainneao, 
among them, with its low soddmi’* ^ 
among the slender branches k'hnid. 
in that region, and the. settlers ^ ^ . . . ,p.. 

But the white prairie m’'as brok'^*’ by a 
and black loam, with a fire still o'acje.ir^r 
tongues among the stubble at the fartlitr e'ei 
Straw is worth nothing thcreal>otit‘s/y ^ 
with the ear, and the rest bnnifd ol* hi sj^-i 
the grasses growing and rotting h ' fr.-'s 

have added to tlie rich alluvird lift 
sea which covered all the prairie mFcti Uir - 0 . 
young. Nature, as those who love hr h'^ x 
■' in a hurry, and very slow’ly, little by lirtte,: 
through forgotten ages, she had^^ Blor^i ht.r 
wealth under the matted scki agaii‘i >4 the w.iwi^ 
the ploughshare should convert it iidi* 
and, man. lliere is also no wheat mI.Io 
A ssiniboia and Manitoba on tlmsurferv of ik x%%Th. 

Harry leaned on the plough-stilts wifh n iir.'V I# 
handsome suivbronzejd face, and I sinilrd' I 
we were young and hope was sfiv)!f:g vrifi^r,; i 
he said, ^jRalph, I leel a hankvfmi! nr ? 

.heathen cej^roonial, a poarmg 
a garlanded priest to bless tJii! fruitlnl i:.ctii limf 
put our trust in science and a,wfrim^ikhind,e4ib turn 
.and... disregard the' powers of '.infiriby.- iinul Umf-rnmn^.^ 
the crop down with devastating hail WtU !;^f #. fl# 
first stroke .for, fortune.. Get Bp: r . 

He tapped the big red ox with n w.nir^ 
two beasts settled their ma^ive dioufoVi. ^ ■ i U 
and with a soft greasy swish and mckh -f 
stubble the mouldboard rolled aside Ih hmr 1 MJm 
felt that tMs was a great occasion. At Imi I 
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working my own land, opening the gate of an unknown 
future with the ploughshare, and my fingers tingled 
as I jerked the lines. Then while the coulter sheared 
its guiding line, and the trampling , of .hoofs mingled 
with the. soft curl of clods, tliey';.seemed'by some trick 
of memory to, hammer out wwds-. I had last heard’ 
far away in the little w^'eathered church under Star- 
cross' Moor, ,* And preserve to our use tli6' kindly, fruits, 
of ;''the earth '.so as' in due time we , may enjoy .them/ ', 

'There .was.-' a t\¥ 0 'hoiirs' rest at noon-day, when we 
fared frugally, on fried potatoes and the usual reisty. 
pork, ■ while Hany's oxen waded deep into'a sloo, which 
is a, lake formed by melting snow. Neither would t,liey 
’co'me out. for' either','tlireat or,. blandishnients'. until he, 
went in^ too, ¥/ith a pikel;, while 'Jasper^s broncos,' which 
:.were' 'cdJis'id,erably less than ' half-tamed, backed round 
' and.' round ' in' -rings when I ,, at tempted to re-harness' 
:'thei:m’ ■ 'Still, with laughter and banter we. started ■again, 
■'and,, worked:,, on: until daylight faded 'and -'the '.stars 
twinkled out: one ' by one above the dewy prairie. 
The scent 'of wild peppermint liung ,.hea\y io' the cool 
air, -whicli came 'but of the north exhilarating like 
wine, while tlie^ birch twigs ' .sang. 'strange songs ■■to .■us. 
,.as 'WO' drove the teams^ to the stable, through, the';, litter 
of withered leaves. An hour's work followed before 
we had made all straight here, and it was with a proud 
feeling of possession that at last I patted the neck of 
' .one ■. of ■.' .the’. ;.hbrses, 'while Ahe; 'nervous ■ create 
up at me with luickrstanding eyes rubbed its head 
against eiy slioukler. 

.When, tiie '■stoveW''as' lighted- \¥e 'drank- green Tea,, ate 
.'^ more ■flapjacks'-' which had badiy^ ■.'burned, ; and 

I remember that when he handed' me the first -cup he 
said, ‘We haven't got champagne, and we don't want 
whisky, but this is a great day for both of us. Well, 
beret's luck to the ploughing and increase to the seed, 
and whether it's success or failure w^eil see what we 
have started through together/ 
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Half ashamed of display of sentiment, I diriked the 
cracked cup against his own, and Haixy leaned fc«‘ward 
towafSsxae with a smile that could n-ot hide the iiglil 
'youthful enthusiasm in Ms eyes, graceful in spite .irf tlws 
mGuid-.of the ploiighiiig. on Ills fretted garimeBtS*. ■' TIiW 
lie choked and spliiiiered, for tlie hot fluid sca!cii,^fi 
■ him, and ' a roar of laughter sa\"ed the sitiiatiofit ;wiii:fe:,, 
.made as' it was over'acup of .yer}*^ smoky tea:, :i:Bat 'corrr- 
pact was. carried ■ out' fai'difiilly-'UiKlef/parcM 
and biller cold, in the biting dust of alkali and lualer 
'the silence of. the primeval '..'buslu:. For- '.an:: hour 
.'lounged smoking ' and 'chatting 'In ' -.ox-hMe-; chaits.,., 
.watching the red glow the range door flicker uf.nui 
the guns- and axes on the wmli, or the nioo,iillg!it’ luTMileu- 
across, ■ the silent grass' outside each tiine’ it- fadecp' 
until the mournful coyotes hegan to wail along the. 
■,rim..of the prairie and we' crawled up 'a 'ladder iatO: tiie. 
little upper room, 'where in teii .miimtes' we.wore-:ia'Si;; 
asleep on hard wooden' couches c-overed 'with-skiii.s.: 
Also I remember' that just be'fore .I" sank .irito-olrlridbii', 
a vision of a halhmile length of golden wliciii Heated 
beforemiy' heavy eyes, with. .Grace Cari:i'i|-|t,dii: Sl:a':iiiirig: 
sickle in hand, teside it» Her ilress was oi' the colour of 
'the'-;';';eax-'bmt:^-'stera^ . - eyes ■ • as ■ dho'. ' dear'-'^etlier 

..above^/hud the. ; s'ic'kiev ; was brigliter ' t [ laii aii' 3 ?. '.cres-GC'tii::': 
moon. ' 'Tliaii::!! 'all changed. ■'Ih^wdery'.'sfibw' "eiclkct' 
through, 'the witliered'', stubble, ' 'UikI, ■' against, a- ''back-', 
.ground ' of -sombre firs - tliat' locu'ued ' -aliove '.i'tr .-tlicu'e ' wm 
■only the tall. forbicldiii||;tigiiiu.''cd;'Co,:te^^ 
Afterwarcis::I:o:ft€E ,reiBem:bere.ti ttiat 'dieaiii*; ;.:' 
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■ CHAPTER -VI ' 

^ tHE'>IESX,CJiOP;V 

EACE. dayimmgM. m the same tasks: at 'Fairmead 
mutii'the disc-harrows had rent up the €lods,;,and with ; 
a seeder 'borrowed 'from 'a neighbour ten miles away 
we drilled in the giuin* While we worked the air abow 
US', was fiBed with the "beat of wings, as in skeins, 
wedges,. and crescents the' wild fo'wd,. varying from.'. the 
tiny butter duck to the brant goose and stately crane, 
went by on their long journey from the bayoux by the 
sunny gulf to the newly thawii tundra mosses beside 
the Polar Sea* Legion by legion they came up from 
the southwards and passed, though some folded their 
weary pinions to rest upon the way, and for a few short 
weeks every sloo was dotted with their plumage. 
Then they went on again, and we knew we should see 
no more of them until the first blasts of winter brought 
them south again. All this appealed to our sporting 
instincts, but time was precious then, and though I 
glanced at Harry's double-barrel longingly, I did not 
Bit it from the wall. Every moment had its duties, 
and the thought of the mortgage held us to our task* 
Then there followed an interlude of building and 
well-digging, when we sank clown some thirty feet or 
so, and rammed the shaft sides with nigger-head 
stones, wiiile occasionally some of our scattered nciglx- 
bours rode tw^enty miles to lend us assistance. Mean- 
time, a tender flush of emerald crept across the crack- 
ling sod, and the birches unfolded their tiny leaves 
until the bluff shimmered with tender verdure silver 
Maid, while the jack rabbits, which had not as jet 
wholly put off their winter robes of ermine, scumed, 
piebald and mottled, through its sliadows* Then, while 
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the wheat mew taller, and the air warmer eve^, day 
the prairie assumed an evanescent beauty which it 
presej?tly put off again, for the flush from the 

SSSs only the birch bluff remained for a refuge 
filled 'vritli cool neutral shadow in a sun-parched land. 
It was now time for the hay cutting and we drove the 
■■ rust V mower here and there:. across the . 

upon ■which ■willow groi'c and bluff stood cut oft fiom 
the levels beneath by glancing valour, to isknds 
rising out of a shimmering sea. On rnuch of it the 
masses grew only to a few inches length, and we bad 
therefore to seek food for our beasts in winter m each 
dried up sloo, where they stood sometimes waist-high 
and even higher. Ho making was needed, the sun 
had done that already better than we could, and we 
merely drove the mower through, after which I went 
hack with the loaded wagon, wlule Harrj? rode farther 
out on to the prairie in search of another sloo. 

The mosquitoes came down in legions and bit us 
grievously, until it was necessary to anoint our hair 
with kerosene. Our dwelling was stifling, so that as 
a matter of necessity we alivays cooked outside; but 
the temperature changed at sundown, and, tying full 
length on the peppermint-scented hay, we rode home 
content across the darkening prairie, which faded 
under the starlight into the semblance of a limitless 
dusky sea, while the very stillness voiced its own 
message of infinity. Neither of us wonld speak at 
such times. Harry had a turn for emotional seatinient, 
I knew, but I could also feel it was good to Ik there 
motionless and silent, and try to grasp its meaning. 
Then the strained sense of expectancy would fade at 
the sight of the approaching homestead, or a bronco 
blundering into a badger-hole called us back to a work- 
a-day world again. " 

Harvest came, and that year there was neither 
drought nor untimely frost, while our hearts grew light 
when the binders piled up a splendid crop. Still, when 
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we proposed to prepare a tlianksgiving feast for all 
our aeighboiirs, Jasper, who had ridden over, grinned 
as he said, 'Better lie low and pay that mortg%€^ off. 
Yon're only starting, and they wonldn*t expect it from 
yon. Besides, yonll liave had your fill of cooking l;>efora 
you ha%’^e finished with the tlmishers/ 

Tiiis proved convct enough, for when the men came 
in with the thrasher and the homestead vibrated to its 
hum, others uiiose liarvest was garnered came out of 
..goodwill with them too, and Harry was cooking.' and: 
■ l).aidng ail day long. Also they kept me busy sometimes 
for hours together beheading and' plucking 'fowls— w’’e 
.'turned a steam jet on to ■them 'from the engine to make' 
. the ■leathers' eoiiie off-; and ■it amused mcr to-' wonder ' 
■■w.hat..'',A!ice "would tMiikif she saw me 'sitting,.. flecked ■ 
.mth.':'clowii'''-. over, among' the . feathers, or-Hany 
■','staridi:ng^ gii'med' with 'dust and soot, 'peeling' potatoes 
by the. 'bucketful beside Ms .field kitchen. When the 
tliraslMi's' ''' d'epart'ed ■ cmr ■ larder' ' and lienho'U'se. 'w-ere' 
'cnipty, 'and . the grocer}^ bill long; ■ but we wem ■ .only., 
'sorry we could 'not -ente'r tain them more '.royally, for 
■the?' .me.n wlio worked 'for money at so' much the bushel 
'.'.aiid ■the men .'who . worked for friendship vied with one 
another in tlidr labour, and there was no one among' 
tlrem but rejoiced at our success. Wheat was also in. 
go<xl demand at remunerative prices that year, and 
I remember the day we hauled the last load to the 

Winter had set in early, and wrapped in long skin 
'.■■cb'ats .''we .traM}>6,d beside ; .the wagons ' across-; the- 'Waste- 
/of' 'crackling 'sod, ' 'while .thC: steam -from t-he, horses rose 
;:'.;:Iikeamoke;into. the -nipping; air. ''.'We started long b.efoih 
the wondrous green and crimson dawn, for it was 
nearly a twelve hours' journey to the railw^ay town. 
Two hours we also waited shivering among many kick- 
ing and biting teams under the gaunt elevators before 
\ve could haul our wagons in, and for perhaps fifteen 
minutes there was a great whirring of wheels. Ihen 
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they were drawn forth empty, and presently we came 
out of the office with sundry signed papers readily 
conveftible into coin at Winnipeg, and marched 
exultant to the hotel, scarcely feeling the frozen earth 
beneath us in spite of our weariness. No spirituous 
liquors might be sold there, but for once we meant to 
enjoy an ample meal which we had not cooked our- 
selves on clean plates and a real white tablecloth. 

It was a simple banquet, but we felt like feasting 
kings, and though since then we have both sat at meat 
among railroad magnates, deputations from Ottawa, 
and others great in the land, we never enjoyed one like 
it.; ': :Also ''I remember that Harry, forgettirig\'he w£^’;int 
Western Canada, tried to slip a silver half-dollar into 
the \vaitress’s hand, who dropped it on the door, 
perhaps because in that region wages are such that 
the hireling is neither dependent on nor looks for a 
stranger's .generosity.', I stooped to raise 'the 'coin. ..and 
hand it her, and then started as for the first time our 
eyes met, while a wave of colour suffused the face of 
the girl who stepped backwards, for it w^as Minnie Lee* 

* Harry/ I said, stretclang out my hand to her* 
^Tliis is the lady I told you about. You remember the 
letter. Now go along, and settle matters with the 
proprietor. Sit down, Minnie, I -want to talk to you. 
Tell: me; how you came he,re, and why you left England>;' 
won't' you'?.' 

. The girl had. lost her pink aiid.wffite prettiness.,’ 
face. was pale, and.'she' waS'.,thinner:'than' beforey ■xvliile' 
there was a hard, defiant look in her eyes, BesideSj, 
she seemed ill at ease and startled when I drew her 
out a chair, and I was singularly ill at ease too. We had 
the long room to ourselves, however, for on the prairie 
meals are served at a definite hour, and usually des- 
patched in ten minutes or so. Few men waste time 
loungmg over the table there. 

H hardly knew you, Ralph — yon have changed so 
much/ she said, and I only nodded, for I was impatient 
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, tO: hear her story, and she had surely changed far more. 
The Minnie i used to know was characterised by a, love' 
ol-mkithief and childish' vanity, bnt 'the preseirt one 
wore rather the air 'of a- woman 'with ■■some .knowledge' 
ofiife*stragec!y.'v 

> almost.. ,aa storj^''now,*'" slie'vsaid'''Htteriy,' 

‘‘Father "'had' a ' craze 'fo'r ■religion,, mother .'was ''always 
'.sighing., "and' there w^as.nopeace at' home for 'me.'. Then 
'.I met 'Tom 'Fletcher again— yori remember''him---and 
when '''he-, took me' to concerts and dances F felt.-atlast- 
' I had begnn' to 'live. The endless drudgery in the .mill, 
the little house in .the 'smoky street, and' the weary 
.chapel three, times each Sunday, were crushing, the, li'fa 
out of me. You understand — ^you once told me you 
felt it all, and you went out in search of fortune; but 
what can a woman do ? Still, I d<ire not tell father. 
All gaiety w^as an invention of the devH, according to 
. ' .lim';- •We- were' married : before ' the registrar— Torn ha.d.- 
'■reasons.' .'I.cannot.teli yoti them; ' but we -were married/ 
and she held up a thin linger adorned by a u-edding 
"™g. ■:; • 

.Tretiiembered the said Fletcher as a gooddocMng, 
"clerk' wdth a taste for betting and fanciM dress, 'who' 
:"''&d;.bee.n. discharged for inattention to his;' duties-from., 
the Orb mill, and wondered that Minnie should have 
chosen him from among her many other admirers of.- 
more sterling character. 

‘I said nothing to any one/ she continued. ^Tom 
was disappointed of something he had counted on. 
He'd got mto trouble over his accounts, too. There 
had been a scene with father, who said I was a child 
of the devil, and when Tom said there was false acaisa- 
tion against him, and nobody must know we were 
going, we slipped away quietly. I was too angered to 
write to father, and it might have put the police on 
Tom. Tom was innocent, he said. We had very Stile 
money, work was hardly to be had — and our child 
died soon after we settled in Winnipeg/ 
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''^:'Go^on/T;saM''igently,' 'and slie clenclied her, ha.mls. 
with, a ; gesture ■■■ which, e3C|^ 

weEasi^orrow. as she addedt ^^'.-The poordittle Mnocent 
thing had no chance for its life— we were^ sliort 
of even bare necessities, for Tom could only pick up 
a; fey. dollars now, and then— and, I think all :• that -WS' 
good 'in me died with' it,- So when he found ''work 
watching the heater' of ,a store,-, a few .hours 'each night, 
and the w^ages w^^ould not keep two, I had to go out and 
earn my 'bread here— and.,I somethnes wish I'had 
been born/ 

I made no answer for a space. There was nothing 
I could say that might soften such trouble as was 
stamped upon her face, while I remembered having 
heard Jasper say that a weight clerk was wanted at 
the new elevator farther down the line. Tlien, 
blundering as usual, I said: 'Do you know, Minnie, 
they blame me at home for bringing you out here, and 
I heard your father had sworn to be revenged upon me?*' 
There was sullen fury in the girFs eyes— she was very 
young after all — ^but she kept herself in hand, and 
answered bitterly, /It was like their lying tongues* 
Envy and malice, and always some one's; character to 
be taken away. No; it was Tom- — and Tom, God help 
us both, has lost Hs head and drinks too much when he 
can. But I must not keep you, Ralph Crosfieid, and 
henceforward you have nothing to do with me/ 

A voice called 'Minnie,' and I had only time to say^ 
^Perhaps I can find some better work for him, and you 
will wxite home and tell them the truth for your cwu 
anti my sake, won't you ? ' before she hurried away. 

Then Hairy and I walked down to the freight-siding, 
where the big box cars hauled out ready from under the 
elevators were waiting. Two huge locomotives were 
presently coupled on, there followed a clanging of bells, 
and we watched the twinkling tail lights grow dimmer 
across the prairie. Part of our harvest, we knew, was 
on board that traiO;. starting on the first stage of its 
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long journey to fill with finest flour the many hungiy 
moatlis that were waiting for it in the old land we had 
left behiiicL The lights died out in a hollow far away 
on the prairie's rim, and Harry slipped his arm through 
mine, perhaps because Ms heart was fuiL With much 
anxiety, ceaseless toil, and the den 5 fing oui'selwes'/.of ' ; 
ewry petty luxury, we had called that good grain forth 
from the prairie, and the sale of it meant one year free 

■ from care at least. ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' 4' ■ 

But before turned away, straight as the crow flies 
a cavalcade came' clattering up out of the silent prairie, . ' ■ ■ 
while after a jingle of harness merry clear-pitched voices 
filled the station, and something within me stirred at 
the .sound. ,’TlweAvasmo, trace ' of Western accent here, ' . : 
though the prairie accent is rarely unpleasant, for 
these were riders from Carrington who* spoke pui*e 
English, and were proud of it. Tw^o, with a certain 
courtimess which : .was . also foreign', to ' that' district, . ' 
• helped 'an.: elderly lady, down . from .a...ligM' wagon . 
:'..!uxurio'usly..!:mng .oii springs, which, must, have'' been , 
built specially at the cost of many dollars, and the rest 

■ 'led'. their .%¥el.l~groomed' horses towards: the; store' stables, 
..or- strolled beside the .track, jesting 'with one: .another.. 
None of them wore the skin coats of the settler folk, for 

'.'Spine..' were'.robed.in 'furs^^ 

skin, gaily fringed by Blackfoot squaws, which became ^ 
tltem; but except for this they were of the British type 
most often met with gripping the hot double-barrel 
when the pheasants sweep clattering athwart the wood, 
or sitting intent and eager with tight hand oxr the rein 
outeide the fox cover. 

Still, no one could say they had suffered by their 
translation to a new country, which was chiefly the 
work of Colonel Carrington. He had been successful 
hitherto at wheat-growing on an extensive scale, and 
though few of the settlers liked him they could not help 
admiring the bold far-seeing way he speculated on the 
chances of the weather, or hedged agakiSt a risky 
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wliea^t cro^ by purchasing western horses. Still, not 
content with building up the finest property there- 
abouts? he aspired to rule over a British settlement, 
and each time he visited the old country at regular 
intervals several young Englishmen of good family and 
apparently ample means returning with Mm com- 
menced breaidng virgin prairie. They were not all 
a success as fanners, the settlers said, and there were 
not wanting niiBours of revolt, but if they had their 
difterences with the gi’im autocrat they kept them 
loyally to themselves, and never spoke in public of their 
leader save with respect. Now it was evident his 
daughter was expected: they had come to escort her 
home in state, and no princess could have desired a 
finer bodyguard. They were the pick of the old 
country's w^eihborn youth when they came out, and 
had grown to a splendid manhood m the wide spaces 
of the new. 

I am afraid we regarded them a little enviously, 
though they answered our greetings with good fellow- 
ship, for the value of some of their horses 'would liave 
sown us a crop, and even Harry seemed unkenipt l>esid 6 
them. We lived and dressed very plainly at raitmead 
that year. Then amid a grinding of brakes, with lights 
fiasMng, a long train rolled in, and the group stood, 
fur cap in haird, about the platform of a car from which 
a dainty figure looked down upon them. It was Grace 
Carxington, and as I stood a little apart from the rest 
my heart leapt at the sight of her. Yet, either from 
bashfulnesffi or foolish pride, I w'ould not move a step 
nearer.^:;:;: 

*What a picture!' said Harry softly. princess 
of the praine and her subjects doing homage to her. 
Ralph, I say, you must not stare at the girl like that. 
But, by Jove, she's smiling this way—yes, she is really 
beckoning you.' 

It was true, for a stripling who wore his deerskin 
ia-stet as though it were the dolman of a cavalry 
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officer strode forward, and inclining his head said : *If 
you '. are Mr Crosfield, Miss Camogtoii desires to speak 
■with yon.' ' ^ 

For some reason I drew Harry with me.. It may have ’ 
been that I felt the company of a comrade of ixiy own 
kind '.would ■!)€ comforting in' that assembly,. and then 
liorgot- everytliiiig as, fixing’ her brlght' eyes'-tipon me/ 
Grace: held out '.her handr " 

v^as'kiiid of yon '.to meet me, .and this is'.an, mir, 
■expected' pleasure/ 'she ..■said. ■ ,* Yon must come over 
to Carrington and.teli^me wiiere you have settled. . ■ Or', 
stay, Rajmaond^, tlfis^ is Mr Crosiield — he was land to 
me in England, and I want you to invite him to your 
.approaching .festivities.,'- You ■will ■■ come,, won^t you, 
and bring your friend— very ■ pleased to see you, Mr 
Lorraine, too; then I shall have an opportunity of 
talking to you/ 

‘Delighted, of course, to please you," said a tall 
bronzed man of maturer years, bowing. ‘Met Mr 
Crosfieid already; pulled my wagon up most kindly 
when the team were stalled in a ravine. If Fd known 
you were from the old country would have ridden over 
.already .to -ask you/ . ■,■.■' 

Further introdnctions follow^ed, all effected in a 
queenly way, and with a last pleasant glance towards 
us Grace moved towards the wagon, while I fancied 
soma ol the younger among her bodyguard regarded us 
jealously. Harry and I stood silent until the cavalcade 
vanished into the dimness again, and then, while the 
last beat of hoofs died away, the blood surged through 
every artery as he said, ‘Wasn't she splendid ! When 
she held out her hand to me I felt I ought to go down 
on one knee and kiss it, and all that kind of thing, you 
know. Ralph, you stalked up like a bear; must have 
been dazed by too much brightness, because you never 
even raised your hat. Well, one can understand it; 
but I think some of the otheors would have liked to cut 
your big solid throat for you/ 
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Harry was both enthusiastic and impressionable, 
though I did not think so then, and the whole scene 
could^scarcely have lasted five minutes, but it filled my 
mind for days afterwards, and I can recall it ciemiy 
still. 


■ ■ CHAPTER,, .VII ■ 

' .HAEVEST^ HOME' /' 

It was a bitter night when Harry and I rode into the 
red glow of light that beat out through the windows 
of Lone Hollow, the farthest outlying farm of the 
Canington group, where, now the last bushel of his 
wheat had been sold in Winnipeg, Raymond Lyle was 
celebrating a bounteous haiwest. Round about it, 
drawn up in ranks, stood vehicles — or rigs, as we call 
theiii-— of ever'y kind, for it seemed as if the whole 
country-side had driven in. Most w^ere of better make 
than those we and the majority of the poorer settlers 
used, and it was hard not to covet when we managed 
to find our beasts a stall. 

Wiien one has wasted precious time, which in the 
whole season can scarcely be made up again, by riding 
behind oxen at the exhilarating pace of some two miles 
an hour, or hauling in gmin with half-tamed horses, 
which jib at every hill, it is easy to realise the advan- 
tages of an efficient team, while any of those we saw 
in the Lone Hollow stables would have saved us many 
dollars each year. Even in the West the poor man is 
handicapped from the beginning, and must trust to 
ready invention and len^hened hours of labour to 
make up for the shortcomings of indifferent tools. 

Lyle, who had heard the trampling of hoofs, met us 
at the door. /It w^as kind of you to come, and I hope 
you will enjoy yourselves,' he said. 'We have tried to 
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make ttiings homely, but, as you know, this isu't 
.England/ , ■ ■ ^ 

We shook off our wrappings and entered th6 long 
lamp-lit hall, partly dazed by the siidden glare and 
warmth after the intense cold. It certainly was 
different to_ 'anytlimg; I . had; seen at' home,, for herein 
' place; .of' paint .and gilding the decoration;. was in. har-' 
iBony'' with; the'. trisarre and bountifnl, ..with. 
■■ a, 'beauty' . that 'w>'as 'distinctly ' its '■ own;. ' . Few .oat-heads'-' 
.growii' from English fuiTOws .might ' compare 'with, the-' 
pale golden tassels that drooped in graceful festoons 
from the wall, while among the ruddier wheat-ears and 
bearded barley antelope heads peeped out beside the 
great horns of caribou wdiich the owner of Lone Hollow 
had shot in the muskegs of the north. Rides and bright 
■ double-bitted axes of '.much the same pattern as those 
with which our forbears hewed through Norman mail 
caught the light of the polished brass lamps and fiashed 
upon the wainscot, wbile even an odd cross-cut saw 
had been skilfully impressed into the scheme of orna- 
mentation. But there was nothing pinchbeck or 
tawdry about them. Whirled high by sinewy hands, 
or clenched in hard brown fingers while a steady eye 
' stared;. ;dowm . the., barrel,- that, a -bridge -might;,, span'’;.a' 
ravine where no bridge had been, or venison help to 
cut down the grocery bill and leave the more for the 
breaking of virgin soil, that steel had played its part in 
the oj:^ning up of a wide country. Yet the suggestion 
of strict utility even enhanced its effectiven^, and 
I remembered with a smile the trophies of weapons 
stamped out by the gross in Bitmingliam which I had 
,'»-en:.;ad 0 nid[iig.' 0 Ut;submban^ .home/ 

The majority of the guests were English — one could 
see that at a glance, and the mother-country had small 
reason to be ashamed of her oiitiand sons. The clear 
skin showed through the snow-blink's tan, and the eyes 
were bright with a steadfastness which comes from 
gazing into wide distance. Sun, wind, and snow, the 
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dmt of parched earth and the stiBging smoke of the 
drifts, had played their part in hardening thaai,^ but 
still, a little deeper in colour, a little stronger in limb, 
they were the same men one finds dwelling in many an 
English home. Standing beside a great open hearth, 
on which to aid the stove a huge pile of birch logs 
crackled joyously, the representative of an alien race 
drew a cunning bow across the strings of a dingy violin. 
He sprang from Gallic stock, a descendant of the old 
CQurmrs vMo for two centuries wandered in search of 
fm*s across the wilderness, even as far as the northern 
barrens, before the Briton came to farm. It was a 
waltz he play ed~at least, that was the time; but the 
music seemed filled with the sighing of limitless pines, 
and the air was probably known in France three hun« 
drtd years ago. Still, weather-beaten men, and fair 
women who were considerably less numerous, swept 
light-heartedly round to it, and when, declining refresh- 
ment then, we found a corner, Harry and I sat staling 
with all our eyes at the scene before us. 

After the monotonous labour of the past two years the 
swish of light dresses and rhythmic patter of feet, with 
the merry faces and joyous laughter, moved me 
strangely. All this seemed to belong to a different 
v/orld from the one we had been living in, and I won- 
dered if any of those dainty daughters of Carrington 
would deign to dance with me. They might have been 
transplanted like English roses from some walled 
garden at home, and their refined beauty had gi'owm 
to a fuller blossom upon the prairie. Still, I knew they 
would have faded in the dry heat of the dwellings in an 
■'Eastern: tb^* 

* How do those French-Canadians learn to play like 
that ? ' said Harry. ‘ No one taught them; inherited it, 
I suppose. I know that air; it's very old, and he^s 
taki^ liberties with it masterfully: now it's like the 
cypress singing in the big coulee. Of course, it wasn't 
learned in one generation, but why does a waltz of that 
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Mind unsettle ene- so, '.witli a. /sngpstion ' of ancient ■' 
M>rrow 'sigliiBg tbioiigh its gladness.? " Bat 
.gcdtitig, aiici ■vapo'-yring cigaiii. ,, We are o.x-driws, yoU' ■ 
and 1/ . ■. ■ ■,■■■ ; , ; 

■:J- noiMad silent ly,. for 'I' had; the. gift, of, ready,. ' 

speech, and it was Harry w*ho most tjflen put my 
;taciiiglits;:intd' wdwls'' for 'iifo. . Tlieii- ,I ,giw- kteiiias' Me ' 
said.:— -"There"' 'she "'Is. ' Who !—4lfeS ' Carrington— is ^ ^ 
there any one else lu look at when she k in ifliiVrc.eirn ? ' 

Grace floatexi past ns dra'-scd as I Ireci somewhere, 
seen, her before 'and could not recall it, though’ tlie" " 
'.memory' puEzled ine. Neither do -.I 'know? what '.she: 
,wor6,'b€yooddhat the:.fabric's colour was of the.mddy ".'' 
"'gold',r)nc;sees,ar^ .the 'stems of: ripeniiig, grain, wn'hle „ 
wheat ears nestled between lier neck aiid' shoulder, 
It also nistled like barley rippling to the breeze, as with 
.'the music embodied in each moYement of her" form.- she; 
wdurled by us on Ormond’s ami. He looked as he did 
when I last sbm him, placidly gootohuniotired, with." 
the iweglass dangling 'this time loosely by its 'cprct' " , 
Then 1 diw in 'my breath as: the 'mus.ic; ceased',' aiid'.- 
Eaymond Lyle approached us, saying As ustial, men'" , 
are at a discount, but you have not had a dance, and 
most of the others have. Come, and Til find you 
partners. Ah, if you are not tired, Miss Carrington, 
wdli you take pity on an old friend of yours ? I have 
' many duties, and you will excuse me/ 

He withdrew quickly, and Gra.ce smiled. ' One must 
never be too 'tired to dance with an ' old friend at a 
prairie feast/ she said, running her pencil through the ' 
' initials oa a progratnme wdiicli had travelled several 
hundred miles from Winnif>eg. Then I felt uncomfort- 
able, 'for I guessed the letters R. L. represented my 
host, who had good-naturedly made way for me* It 
was a kindly thought, but Raymond Lyle, who was 
a confirmed bachelor irang under his self-willed sister’s 
wing, had evidently guessed my interest and remem- 
bered the incident of the jibbing team* It was a square 
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dance, and Harry with a laughing damsel formed my 
vis-d-vis, but having only eyes for my partner I saw 
little l-Tat a moving mixture of soft colours and em- 
broidered deerskin, for some of the men folk were 
dressed in prairie fashion. Also I felt her warm breath 
on my neck, the shapely form pelding to my arm, and 
it was small wonder I lost myself in the glamour of it, 
until with the crash of a final chord from the piano the 
music stopped. 

* And you have not danced for four years ! ’ she said 
as I led her through the press. * Well, it has all come 
back to you, and out here there is so much more than 
dancing for a man to do. Yes, you may put down 
another, there towards the end, and fill in the next one 
too. I have been looking forward to a quiet talk with 
you/ 

I was left alone with pulses throbbing. There was 
very little in what she said, but hex face showed a kindly 
interest in our doings, and it was no small thing that 
the heiress of Carrington should place me on an old 
friend's level. Harry was chatting merrily with Ms 
late partner, who seemed amused at him, and this was 
not surprising, for Harry's honest heart was somewhat 
strangely united with a silver tongue, and all women 
took kindly to him. But I found other partners and 
he did the same, so it was some time before we met 
again, and I remember remarking that all this gaiety 
and brightness seemed unreal after our quarters at 
Fairmead, and ended somewhat lamely, * I suppose it's 
out of mere pity she danced with me. As you said, 
we are of the soil, earthy, and a princess of the prairie 
is far beyond our sphere. Yet she seemed genuinely 
pleased to see me. if it ’were even you, Harry ! ' 

He laughed as he pointed to a large mirror draped in 
cypress, saying, *Look into that. You are slow at 
understanding certain matters, Ralph. Not seen the 
whole of your noble self in a glass for two years ? 
Neither have I, and it hasn't dawned upon you that 
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you came out in the transition stage — a grub, or shall we 
'say a chrysalis — ^see?", ' 

Part of 'this was certainly tnie, for at Coombs*^ we had 
the broken half of a hand-glass to make our simple 
toilet in, and at Fairmead a wiiole one of some four 
inches diameter which cost two bits, tin-ba.cked, at 
the store, and I remember saying that it was an 
extravagance. Now I stared into the long glass, 
standing erect in my one gala garment of fringed deer- 
skin, and Plany smiled as he said, * A little too bull- 
nfxked, but, except for Raymond Lyle, the stitfest- 
framed man in the room. Solid and slo%v from 
shoulders to ankles; head, shall we say that of a 
gladiator, or a prize-fighter ? Good gracious, Ralph, 
remember you're in a ball-room, not trying on your 
trousseau/ 

His remarks were not exactly flattering, but for the 
first time I felt glad to stand a strong man among those 
who had other advantages behind them, though I 
fumed inwardly when presently I heard Harry's partner 
say, ' What a curious man your friend is 1 "l saw him 
standing before the big glass actual^ admiring himself/ 

And Harry had the mendacity to assure her that this 
was a favourite habit of mine. Afterwards I chatted 
for a time with the giver of the feast. We kad much in 
common, for he was a stalwart, plainly spoken man, 
whose chief concern was the improvement of his 
holding, and from what he said it was clear that taking 
season by season his bank account increased but little, 
while he mentioned that several of his neighbours lost 
a certain sum yearly. There are two ways of farming 
in the West, and it seemed that after all Harry and I 
had chosen the best, the creeping on from acre to acre, 
living frugally, and doing whatever is needed oneself, 
then investing each dollar hardly saved in better 
implements. 

Nevertheless, I saw that the men of Carrington who 
folWed the other plan, spending and hiring faeoly, 
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were doing a good work for the country, because even 
^ each year most of them could 
afford it. and their expenses would have been much 
pater at home. They helped to maintain a deS 
tor good horses and the product of clever workmen’s 
supported the storekeepers of the wooden towns, 
while the p(X)rer settlei^ could always euni a few dollars 
by wpang for them. So it dawned upon me that it 
IS well for the nation that sortie are content to take 

men did, in an occupation 
which brought them small profit, sinking their surplus 
fun^ for the benefit of those who will follow themr 
Neither does the ^mother-country lose, because she 
reaps the fimit of their labours in the shape of cheap 
and wholesome food. ^ ^ 

At last the conversation drifted round to the 
founder of Carrington and Lyle said : * An austere 
man and he s somewhat different to the rest of u s -' " "'" 

ahead of at a deal, but if he^s keen it's all for the sike 
of his daughter, ^ere are two things Carrington is 
proud of one is this ^ttlement, and the ot&r his 
heiress. He s not exactly an attractive personage, but 
there are whispers ^at some painful incident in her 
mother » l?\soured iiim, and one learns to respect him. 

word m letter than most other men's bonds, and 
if his will IS like cast iron his very determination often 
saves trouble in the end. 

Silence sucpded, for bold chords of music held the 
as^mbly still, and I saw Harry seated at the piano 
which had apparently escaped serious damage in its 
long pnsit across the prairie. This was a lurprise 
for I had not suspected Harry of musical proSncy: 
There was iprer m his fingers, hardened as they were 
and when the nngmg prelude to an English ballad 
filled the room more than his partner felt that he could 
call up a response to his own spirit from the soul of 
the instrument. The lad besid? him a£> san?weit 
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perhaps becanse he was yotiag and sentiment was 
strong within him, but sturdy labour under the open 
heaven seems inimical to the development of liyper- 
critical cynicism, and the men who at home would 
probablyTiave applauded that song with an indulgant 
smite listeiieci with kindling eyes and then made the 
long room ring with their bra%ms« Here, far away from 
the land that bred them, tlicy were Britons still, and 
proud of their birthright. 

Then Ctmce Carrington sang, and I would have given 
years of my life for Harry's skill, which seemed a bond 
between them as she smiled gratefully upon Mm, The 
w^ords were simple, as became the work of a master who 
loved the open, and the music flowed with tliem like the 
ripple of glancing water, so a deeper silence settled upon 
all, and 1 was back in England whare a sparkling beck 
leapt out from the furze of Lingdale and sped in flashing 
shallows under the yellow fern, while somewkere 
Ireyond the singer's voice I could almost hear the alders 
talking to the breeze* When it ceased the sound grew 
louder, but it was only a bitter blast that came from 
the icy Pole xnoamng about the homestead of Lone 
HoIIom 

Raymond Lyle stepped forward to express the wish of 
the rest, and Grace bent her fair head to confer with 
Harry, who nodded gravely, after which she stood still, 
wMle a stately prelude which was curiously familiar 
■ awoke old memories. Then the words came, and from 
the lips of others they might have seemed presumptuous 
or out of place, but Grace Carrington delivered them 
as though they were a message which must be heark- 
ened to, and there was an expectant hush when the 
first line, 'A sower went forth sowing/ rang clearly 
forth* latter some of those about me breathed harder, 
and I saw that big Raymond's eyes were hazy, while 
one hard brown hand was clenched upon his knee, as 
in sinking cadence we heard again, " WitMn a hallowed 
acre He sows yet other grain.' 
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Then after the last note died away and there was only 
the moaning of the wind, he said simply, 'Thank you, 
Miss Garrington. I am glad yon sang it at the Lone 
Hollow harvest home/ 

"I would never have played it here for any one else/ 
said Harry presently. ‘These things are not to be 
undertaken casually, but she — ^well, I felt they had to 
listen, and I did the best tlmt was in me, I think it was 
her clean-hearted simplicity/ 

It was some time afterwards when I led Grace out 
and spent a blissful ten minutes swinging through the 
mazes of a prairie dance, before we found a nook under 
dark spruce branches from the big couMe, where Grace 
listened with interest while I told her of our experiences 
in the Dominion, The background of sombre sprays 
enhanced her fair beauty, and her dress, which, though 
there was azure about it, was of much the same colour, 
melted into the festoon of wheat stalks below. The 
French-Canadian was playing another of his weird 
Waltzes, and it may have been this wMch reminded 
me, for now I remembered how I had seen her so 
'before.;,':-'',, 

^You will not laugh, I hope, when I tell you that 
all this seems familiar,^ I said hesitatingly. * Some- 
times in a strange country one comes upon a scene that 
one knows perfectly, and we feel that, perhaps in 
dreams, we have seen it all before. Why it is so, I 
cannot tell, but once in fancy already I saw you with 
a dress exactly like the one you are wearing now', and 
tali wheat behind you. Of course, it sounds ridicrilous, 
but, as Harry says, we do not know everything, and 
you believe me, don't you ? ’ 

Grace's face grew suddenly grave, and there was a 
heightened colour in it as she answered, ‘ Your friend is 
a philosopher, besides a fine musician, and I quite 
believe you. I have had such experiences — but I think 
these fancies, if fancies they are, are best forgotten. 
Still, tell me, did you dream or imagine anything more? * 
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'Yes/ I said, still puzzled as a dim memory came 
back, ' I saw your father too. He seemed in trouble, and 
I was concerned in it. This I think was on the prairie, 
but there were tall pines too; while across the whole 
dream picture drove an alternate haze of dust and 
snow/ ' , 

:■ /Grace 'shivered' as though the' relation trembled her, "' 
. and :was' silent ■.until . she 'said with' a ' smile.. ''It mrist'^ 'be " 
that ghostly music. Louis of Sapin Rouge has missed 
his vocation, and we will talk no more of it. You once 
did me a .kindness; I 'wonder- whether '"y-oU' :W'Ould 
repeat- it/ 

' I would go to the w'orld's end/ I commenced hotly, 
but stopped abashed as she checked me with a gesture, 
though 1 fancy she did not seem so displeased at my 
boldness as she might have been. Then she answered, 
smiling, 'I thought you w^ere too staid and sensible for 
such speeches, and they hardly become you, because, of 
course you do not mean it. It is nothing very serious. 
There axe signs of bad weather, and my aunt is not 
strong, so, as Miss Lyle presses us, we shall stay here 
until to-morrow noon, and I want yoti to ride over and 
tell my father. He might grow uneasy about me — and 
for some reason I feel uneasy about Ixim, while, as he 
has been ailing lately, I would not like him to venture 
across the prairie. It seems tmfair to ask you, but you 
are young and strong, and I would like you to meet 
liim^ He has his peculiarities, so our neighbours say, 
but he has ever been a most indulgent parent to me, 
and he can be a very firm friend. You will do this, as 
a favour, won^t you ? ' 

She gave me her hand as she rose, and, mastering a 
senseless desire to do more than this, I bowed over it 
and hurried away, feeling that hers was the favour 
granted, for Ormond and many others would have 
gladly ridden fifty miles through a blizzard to do her 
bidding. It was for this reason that I made my excuses 
to our host quietly, and Harry laughed as' he said. 
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'I'll ride over with the others for you when the dance 
is finished, but that won't be until nearly dawn. The 
lengtE of these prairie festivities is only equalled by 
their rarity. But beware, Ralph. You ai’e a poor 
wheat-gi'ower, and too much of those bright eyes is 
not good for 3?'ou.' 

I was glad of the skin coat and fur cap before I even 
reached the stables, and Jasper’s horse made trouble 
when I led him out. He knew the signs of the weather 
and desired to stay there, because they were not 
promising. Now, though winter is almost Arctic in that 
region, the snow-fall is capricious and generally much 
lighter than farther east, though it can come down in 
earnest now and then. Thus, sw^pt by the wind, the 
grass was bare on the levels, or nearly so, and there 
was no passage for steel limners, while our poor wagon 
which would have carried us much more snugly 
swathed in wrappings, had broken down, as when 
wanted it usually did. So, shivering to the backbone, 
I swung myself into the saddle and hardened’ my heart 
to face the bitter ride. 


CHAPTER VIII 

HELD UF' 

It was veiy dark, and the wind had the coldness of 
death in it, while when the lights of Lone Hollow had 
faded behind the obscurity closed round me like a 
thick curtain. Still, trusting to an instinctive sense 
of direction men acquire in that land, I pushed on for 
the big coulee — one of those deep ravines which fissure 
the prairie and much resemble a railway cutting. This 
one was larger than the rest, and Carrington Manor 
stood near one end of it. The horse had evidently 
little liking for the journey, and did his best to shorten 
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it, while I had hard work to keep my mittened hands 
from freezing' as we sw^ept onwards through' the pight. 

In places a thin carpet of SBo%v-dnst rnttfflec! the 
beat- of hoofs, and there was no sound but the mournfui 
shrilling of the wdiid, which emphasised the p*eat 
emptiness and sense of desolation nntil-T’' almost felt'- 
that I had ridden out of our busy Hie into primeval: 
d:ia:OS.' We 'are indined to -be superstitious -upon'"' the 
prairie, which is not greatly to be wondered at* Fifty 
yards. 'from the lighted homestead in- .winter-time there': 
IS only an overpowering loneliness, where Death with 
his ally the Frost King reign supreme; while, living 
closer to nature, we learn that there are even yet many 
mysteries, and man plays but a small part in the busi- 
ness of the universe. Still, for a time, the warmth 
within me kept out the frost; for Grace Carrington's 
hand had rested in mine, and I understood how the 
thought of service sustains the North-West troopers in 
their lonely \dgiL They served the nation, but I was 
■serving .'Gince.; 

Presently even this consolation grew fainter, and 
the spell of the white wilderness oppressed my spirits; 
for the air was filled with warning, and I knew that 
heavy snow was not far off* Sometimes very silently 
a dim shadow flitted past, and the horse started, snorting 
as he quickened his pace with the white steam whirling 
behind, him. It may have been a coyote, or perhaps 
a timber wolf; for though the antelope had departed 
south, the settlers said that both from the bush of the 
Saskatchewan and beyond the Cypress hills the lean 
and grizzled beasts had come down into the prairie. 
Nevertheless, their noiseless passage harmonised with 
the surroundings; and at last I grew thankful for a 
slight drowsiness which blunted the imagination. But 
there were other riders out on the waste that night, 
and, with one hand on the slung rifle, I reined the horse 
in as three white-sprinkled figures came up at a gallop. 
Generally, so far as anything human is concerned, the 
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prairie is as safe at midnight, if not safer, than a street 
in hoi^don town; bnt because game is plentiful there 
is generally a gun in the wagdn, and when the settlers 
ride out they often carry a rifie at their back. 

‘ Halt r cried a voice I recognised; and there was 
a jingle of steel as two skin mapped troopers of the 
North-West Police wheeled their horses on either side 
of me, while another, who spoke ■with authority, 
grasped my bridle. Even in that darkness I could see 
the ready carbines, and, knowing what manner of men 
these riders were, was glad I could meet them peaceably. 

‘Your name and business,' said the voice of Sergeant 
Macfarlane; and a disappointed laugh followed my 
reply as that worthy added, — Then if ye have no* been 
raiding Coombs lately ye can pass, friend. Seen no 
one on the prairie ? I'm sorry. Four cattle-lifting 
Rustlers held up Clearwater Creek, and w-e're going 
south for the next post to head them off from the 
boundary. Well, time is precious. A fair journey til 
ye. It's a very bitter night, and snowing beyond.' 

With a faint clatter they vanished again; and I did 
not envy them their long ride to the next post, with 
a blizzard brewing. When his work is over or the snow 
comes down the settler may sleep snugly and sound, or 
lounge in tranquil contentment 1>eside the twinkling 
stove, while, as the price of his security, the North- 
West Police, snatching sometimes a few hours' rest 
under the gray cloud in a trench of snow, and some- 
times riding a grim race with death, keep watch and 
ward over the vast territories. We do not rear 
desperadoes on the prairie, though some few are sent 
to us, mostly from across the frontier of the great 
Republic. Neither do they take root and flourish 
among us, because ours is a hard country and there 
are not many men worth robbing in it. However, there 
had been trouble over the border when the rich Cattle 
Barons strove to crowd the poor man out, and the 
hardest hit among the latter lay in wait with murderous 
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Winchester for the oppressor, I do not know the 
wrongs and rights of the whole question; neithej were 
details of every skirmish published by the American 
press; but cruel things were done by either side, and 
it took a strong force of United States cavalry to restore 
order. Then broken men who had lost their livelihood, 
and some with a price upon their heads, made their 
name a terror on both sides of the frontier and kept 
The troopers busy... 

■ ' So I was glad those particular outlaws had journeyed 
south, and even more pleased still when I reached the 
couMe, for the cold was increasing and the ride had 
gi*own inexpressibly dreary. It w’as warmer down in 
the hollow among the trees, but so black that it was 
the horse rather than I which avoided them, while 
now and then a branch lashed niy forehead like a whip. 
There were cypress among them resembling solid 
masses of gloom, and the wind howled weirdly; but 
at last I blundered up the winding trail into sight of 
Carrington Manor, Tiie big log-and-frame-biiilt house 
was dark and silent, and though I knew at least the 
majority of its inhabitants were at Lone Hollow the 
sight depressed me. Then, just as we drew clear of the 
trees, I checked the horse, for, silhouetted blackly 
against the sky, a single mounted figure kept watch 
over it. Perhaps it was instinctive caution, or it may 
have been Grace^s uneasiness had infected me, for I led 
Jasper's horse back into the couMe and hitched him 
to a tree, then, xmslinging the rifle, stood still sluvering 
as I watched the figure. 

There was something sinister about it, and it might 
have been frozen stiff but for a faint rattle as the horse 
moved its head, while once I caught a rigid line across 
the saddle which suspiciously resembled a rifle. Then, 
recalling what Sergeant Macfarlane had said, I knew 
that while the police rode hot-foot towards the 
boundary the Rustlers had doubled on their tracks to 
hold up Carrington Manor, It also struck me that as 
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the mam trail rata straight across the prairie the watcher 
knew nothing about the bridle-path through the couide. 
In any case, it was plainly my duty to reach the home- 
stead and render assistance if I could. 

I made sure the Winchester cylinder was filled with 
cartridges by pressing back the slide, and then crept 
cautiously, with the dark trees for a background, 
towards the building, observing as I did so that the 
latter rendered the scout invisible to any one approach- 
ing by the direct trail Then, stooping low, I crossed 
the bare space which divided me from the home, 
trusting that a humming bullet might not overtake me, 
and reached it safely with a heart that beat at twice 
its usual speed. It is one thing to face danger in hot 
blood, but it is quite another and much more un- 
pleasant matter to slink through the darkness wonder- 
ing whether a foe one cannot see is following each 
movement with a rifle. Neither is there any chance 
of hitting back in such cases; for it is my opinion, from 
watching a stricken deer, that at short ranges the blow 
comes almost simultaneously as the optic nerve records 
the flash and before the ear has caught the explosion. 
AH this I conridered as I flattened myself against the 
wall — ^for I was by no means braver than my fellows — 
and presently, yard by yard, wormed myself along 
it until I passrf a corner. 

There a light shone out across the snow from 
a window, and I am perfectly willing to admit that 
I crawled towards it on hands and knees, for angry 
voices now reached me, and I knew if I raised myself 
and the watcher had changed his position he could see 
me. I reached the sill at last with the rifle clenched in 
one mittened hand, and while I debated on my next 
procedure heard Colonel Carrington say slowly and 
fiercely, ' I will neither sign nor tell you.' 

Then, reflecting that While one can always see into 
a lighted room those inside it cannot see out, I deter- 
mined to risk the scout's vigilance, and raised my head 
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cautiously, for it was pkin that sometidng quite 
usual went on inside. It was a kind of ante-room on 
one side of the entrance, which the ruler of Carrii^gtoii 
used as an office or study, I looked into, and he, sat 
in a basket chair with a frown upon his face and disdain ' 
in his eyes, while a burly man muffled in wrappings'.', 
leaned mi the table opposite him, holding a rifie, tlie 
muzzle of wffiich was turned tow'airls the CoIoneFs 
breast. But there was no sign of fear about Mm, and 
I had heard the scdtlers say that nothing living could 
make Colonel Carrington flinch.' An. open cheque-book 
and some note-paper lay beside an intetand on the 
table, and another armed ruffian stood near the stove. 
The door of the hall close by stood partly open, and 
their voices were audible through it. . ■ ' . 

^ I guess it's quite simple, but you make us, tired/' the " 
latter said. 'You'll tell us where the chest is; and just 
fill in that cheque, "with a letter vouching for the bearer, 
and explaining why you want so much in a hurry. 
Then, as I said before, youll-ride south ■with us a day' 
or two, while we .arrange for., cashing 'it, after wliich 'we'U 
, let 'you go- safely,-,OB^ -our honour.'’ 

Colonel CaiTington laughed sardonically, and I could 
fancy his thin lips curling under the gray moustache 
before he answered I hardly consider that a sufficient 
guarantee. Again, I will neither sign nor teli you where 
’■:;;the::Chest:::is.::-:^:CbnfuMph;:fo 

■ ^You're a, hard, man/ said the other almost admir- 
ingly. ' If we'd had you to head us we'd have bluffed 
of! Uncle Sam's troopers at the C}^ress range. Still, 
weVe no time for fooling, and if Jim finds the chest 
without you we'll risk putting up the price a thousand 
dollars or so. Jim is tolerably handy at finding things. 
See here, you have got to sign it, and sign it now, before 
this Winchester makes a mess of you/ 

The Colonel glanced at the rifle coolly as he answered,— 
*I fail to see what good that ■would do. My hand- 
writing is peculiar; you couldn't imitate it, while you 
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would certainly be hanged when the troopers laid hands 
upon you/ 

TliS was incontrovertible logic, and the two outlaws 
drawing apart conferred with each other softly, while 
I debated what I should do. The casement was a double 
one, but I felt sure I could drive a bullet through one of 
them. Still, even under the circumstances it looked 
much like murder, and to this day I have never 
the life of a man, though occasionally forced into 
handling one roughly. Before any decision could be 
arrived at a tramp of feet in the hall showed that some" 
body approacheci under a burden. 

' Keep the muzzle on him/ said one. ‘ Igiiess Jim has 
found the coffer, and we'll make sure of that. Ill help 
him to cinch it on the horse if we can't open it. 
Coionel, well have to fine you the further thousand 
dollars.' 

But I realised it was high time to vacate that position 
unless I wished the couple to discover me, and so slipped 
back into the shadow, just in time, as they strode out 
carrying something. I watched them vanish into the 
blackness, heard the scout answer their hail, and then 
crawled back swiftly — ^towards the door this time. 
A glance through the window in passing showed me that 
the remaining outlaw stood with his back towards the 
entrance, and his eyes fixed on the Colonel. The door 
was half-closed when I reached it, and for a moment 
I stood there shortening my grip on the rifie and gather- 
ing my breath; then with a bound I dit)ve it inwards, 
and whirled aloft the butt of the Winchester 

The outlaw twisted round upon his 
moved an instant too late, for even 
tightened on the trigger the steel heel-plate 
in the centre of his face, and I felt something crunch 
under it. He staggered sideways, there was a crash 
as the rifle exploded harmlessly, and before he could 
recover I had him by the neck and hurled him half- 
choked through the door. I had the sense to slam 
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and slip the bolt home, then, while I stood panting, 
the Colonel prepared to improve onr position. ^ 

* Close those shutters and screw down the wing-nut 
hard/ he said, hanging the lamp close beside the door, 

^ Now, stand here in the shadow. l am miiGh obliged to 
■you, but you should have .made certain of that-iellow/ ' ■ 
It was only natural that he should fee! resentment; 
but there was a cold vindictiveness in his tone which 
made me realise it was as well for the outlaw I had not 
left him in the I'oom, Then he spoke again,— We have 
two good weapons; that rascal's cylinder is '.charged. 
— I saw him fill it out of my own bandoleer, and there 
is an armoury in the other room. They took me by 
surprise— in Western parlance; got the drop on me. 
Of course theyll come back, but all the doors and 
windows are fast, and we could hear them breaking in, 
while in this kind of work the risk is with the aggressor/ 
A pounding on the door cut him short, and a hoarse 
voice reached us partly muffled, — WeTe about sick of 
fooling, and mean solid business now,* it said. 'Open, 
and be quick about it, before we smash that door down 
and try moral suasion by roasting both of you.* 

' You should have stayed when you were in/ was the 
ironical answer. 'No doubt you have observed the 
light under the door. Well, the first man across the 
threshold will get a bullet through him before he even 
sees us/ Haven't you realised yet that this under- ' 
taking is too big for you ? ' 

'Curse him; he busted my best teeth in. Hunt 
round and find something for a battering-ram,* cried 
another voice, but though the assailants had possibly 
not caught all the answer, they evidently understood 
the strength of our position, for w’e heard them moving 

v;;-- 

'Gone to open the chest in the stables; they won't 
find much in it/ said Colonel Carrington. 'They will 
try a fresh move next time. Mr Crosfield, of Fairmead, 
are you not ? I wish to express my obligations again/ 
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He took it very coolly, as it appeared he took every- 
thing, and smiled curiously as, glancing at his watch, 
he s^d half-aloud, — Well, there are worse tilings than 
a clean swift ending, and there was a time when I would 
not have stepped aside to let death pass. But I apolo- 
gise, Mr Crosfield, for inflicting such talk on you. 
Hope we shall be friends if we come safely out of this. 
The cheque, yes, well put it away. It might have 
saved trouble to sign it, but you see it was her mother's 
money, and I only hold it in trust for my daughter. 
Neither are we so rich as some suppose us to be/ 

His grim face relaxed, and his voice sounded 
differently when he spoke of Grace, while a few 
moments passed before he added — 'It cannot be far 
off the dawn, and there's not a soul in Carrington except 
you and 1 . Grace took all my people with her to help 
at Lone Hollow. So, unless you are inclined to stalk 
them, which I would hardly suggest, as they might 
be too clever for you, we must wait our friends" arrival 
and make the best of it/ 

I had no inclination w^hatever to try the stalking. 
To take a kneeling shot at an unsuspecting man seemed 
under any circumstances almost a crime; so we sat 
. each with a rifle laid across his knees, and for the first 
time in two years I tasted excellent tobacco. But the 
vigil grew trying. The house seemed filled with 
whispers and mysterious noises, while my throat grew 
dry, and the Colonel laughed when once I moved 
sharply as a rat scunied behind the wainscot. Neither 
of us felt mclined to talk, and our eyes were fixed 
steadfastly upon the door, until at last the lamp 
seemed to rise and fall with each respiration. Then 
the Colonel approached the window^ as though listening, 
after glancing once more at his watch. 

'It must be daybreak, and I hear something,^ he 
said. 'There is probably one of them watching, but 
we must chance it,' and he moved softly towards the 
door, while when we stood outside the cold of the 
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morning went throngli me like a knife. Still, a rapid 
beat of horse hoofs rose ont of the big coulee, it 
was evident the outlaws had heard them, for we saw 
two men busy with the horses at the stable door, 
Vviiile two more disappeared behind the bank of sods 
which walled off the vegetable garden. What their 
purpose was, unless they meant to check any accession 
to our strength while their comrades escaped with the 
coffer, was not apparent. It was blowing strongly now, 
and the air thick with falling snow, but I made out 
two riders who res^embled Harry and Ormond coming 
towards us at a gallop, with another horseman some 
distance behind. Then a hoarse shout reached us, — 
‘Stop right there, and wheel your horses before we 
plug you/ 

; I could not see into the hollow beneath the wall 

because it vras some distance off and the snow whiiied 
about it, but I could imagine th@ Winchester ban^el 
resting on the sods while a steady stared through 
' the sights, and knew that neither Ormond nor Harry 

^ carriedweapons. So I started at a flounder towards them, 

j' roaring as I went, ‘ Go back — for your life, go back 1 ' 

V; , They evidently did not hear me, though we were 

> , afterwards to hear the reason for an apparent act of 

; ' madness. Harry was always reckless, and' Ormond 
'/ . ■ ccKjlly brave, while as I ran I saw the two horses 
ij. : , flying at the wall. A streak of red flame blamed out 

I® a nibunted man -passedihe ■ 

ing two horses, and I neither knew nor cared if he 
i noticed me, for I felt suddenly diz^y, wondering if the 

;r bullet had gone home. Neither did I hear any report 

;jl at all, for my whole attention was concentrated upon 

f; the black shapes of the riders breast high beyond the 

/ walk Then one beast rose into the air, and I saw 

jj Ormond swing a riding crop round backwards as 

h though for the sword cut from behind the shoulder. 

I A soft thud followed, Harry's horse cleared the sods 
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towards the hollow as they 1hi.intlc-rcd 
past 4 iie. It was clear that cmpiy-hatiu^' i fl^ev 

ridden either over or throiiehfh^M^c, _ ^ ^ 

After that events fo!!DW^%'iI raiM-ilv »v' 
clear impression. A pair r4 ^ .syfJw 

appeared at the olher enn ^4 ^he Ir p ’ra ; ^ 
the empty saddles, and one •! o, \ ^ 
panicm. Then they vanishu'i ieoe 
and Colonel Carringlmi^s \Virsd.e",;rT O'' 

emptied the magazine at the flvirne 
time the new arrivals had man fi: red tl'ieir oKcitf*'! ‘U-vn*. i% 
there was only a narrow circle vi luovifiC' shid m hv 
blinding snow. 

'Very glad to fed yon aatV, ^rird y.-d’d ' V'^'- 

met the Bkckfoot who peddles n err 'i.'-His nv/i hr .tr.hi 
ns he had seen four men lie though i h!r-vi,: rd„ c;or.f 
heading for Carrington* so we |5U>.ly:.':d' r:n -.5^ I’r?;- .y ■- ^ 
could. Perhaps if we three wmt on v.";U'i vrc 
might overtake them/ 

Harry looked eager, and I' williiie, Iftii 
C arxingW was wisest, for he said ; ' Kfivc 4i'm 
gallantly, but it would be only thic^wirig hvts 
Ihe snow is coming m in cariieBt, and u 
they have gone to their accomii tlirv imd 

•(shelter in a coniine/ 

Ilien they disoioiirdeci ap4 a fdr^d v. :.', 
lagged behind through rn 

fault of his own, was 'ihsprud-i’n ',cr.,-r' ^ {ri,^ t 

while it w^as a merry jxirty v/hii ii 4 

table* and even the ruler ui iM:y,r0rm4. 
relaxed. 

'I m glad to make the acqurtinf ante .,4 h *-4 ven^ ^ 
hesaid. 'Yon will make the k^^! I b-’.rM^ 

for a day or two/ 

We were nothing loath, lvrt\%\:vnv niiho^ i ru ^ ronvrs 
snow.ky between its and onr hoTn 4 -;''^r^d ^vhr^f^ 
had little to do, while to comolmf* mv 
Grace and her train arrived m the Lone 'Uoihm 
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morning went through me like a knife. Still, a rapid 
beat of horse hoofs rose out of the big coul4e, gnd it 
was evident the outlaws had heard them, for we saw 
two ^ men busy with ' the horses ■ at ■ the stable ■ door, 
while two inore. disappeared:' behind' the of sods. 
%vMch,^walled.' off T'lie -vegetaW^ .'What\,tlieir 

purpose was, unless they- 'ineaiit to- check any accession ' 
to our strength while their comrades escaped uith the 
coffer, was not apparent. It was blowing strongly now, 
and the air thick with falling snow, but I made out 
two' riders who resembled Harry and Ormond coming 
towards us at a gallop, \dth another horseman some 
distance behind. Then a hoarse shout reached us, — 
--'Stop: right.-.- there, .:and wheel your - horses before ■ we 
plug you/ 

I could not see into the hollow beneath the wall 
because it was some distance off and the snow^ wlikled 
about it, but I could imagine tli9 Winchester barrel 
testing on the sods while a steady eye stared through 
- tile sights, -and -knew that .neither -Ormond nor .Harry ^ 
carriedweapoiis. So Istarteclatafloundertowardsthern, 

; roaring, as I . went,. * Go .back — ^for' your life, 'go back I* 

. They evidently did not hear me, though we were 
afterguards to hear the reason for an apparent act of 
madness, Harry^ was always reckless, and Ormond 
coolly brave, while as I ran I saw the two horses 
flying at the wall. A streak of red flame bla 2 »d out 
low down in the snow, a mounted man passed me lead- 
ing tw'o horses, and I neither knew nor cared if he 
noticed me, for I felt suddenly dizr.y, wondering if the 
bullet had gone home. Neither did I hear any report 
at all, for my whole attention was concentrated upon 
the black shapes of the riders breast high beyond the 
wall. Then one beast rose into the air, and I saw 
Ormond swing a riding crop round backwards as 
though for the sword cut from behind the shoulder. 
A soft thud followed, Harry's horse cleared the sods 
like a bird, and I blazed off my rifle at a venture 
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towards the hollow as they thundered neck and neck 
past^ne. It was clear, that empty-handed they had 
ridden either owr or through the foe. 

After that events followed too rapidly to leave a 
clear ' impression. .iV . pair of half-seen figtires 'which 
appeared at the other end of the hollow scrambled for 
,, the, empty saddles,, and one seemed to help, his com- 
panion.' Then they' vaiiished' into the Wrhirlmg haze, 
and Colonel Carrington's Winchester rapped as he 
emptied the magazine at the flying foe, w'hiie by the 
time the new arrivals had mastered their excited beafsts 
there was only a narrov/ circle of prairie shut in by 
blinding snow. 

' Very glad to find you safe, sir,' said Ormond. * We 
met the Blackfoot who peddles moccasins, and he told 
us he had seen four men he thought were Stevens's gang 
heading for Carrington, so we pushed on as fast as we 
could. Perhaps if we three went on %vith rifles we 
might overtake them/ 

Harry looked eager, and I w^'as willing, but Colonel 
Carrington was wisest, for he said : * lou have done 
gallantly, but it would be only throwing lives away. 
The snow is coming on in earnest, and it strikes me 
they have gone to their account unless they find 
«ihelter in a coul<^e/ 

Then they dismounted, and a hired man, wiin had 
lagged behind tln'ough indifferent horseflesh and no 
fault of his own, w-as despatched to prepare breakfast, 
wliile it was a merry party which assembled round the 
table, and even the ruler of Carrington's grim face 
relaxed, 

' I am glad to make the acquaintance of both of you/ 
he said, 'You will make the best of Carrington I hope 
for a day or two.' 

We were nothing loath, for twenty miles of deepening 
snow lay between us and our homestead, where we 
had little to do, w^hile to complete my satisfaction 
Grace and her train-arrived in the Lone 'Hollow sleigh 
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early neict morning, and on hearing the story her eyes 
glistened as she thanked me. * I am so glad 1 senhyon/ 
she said, ^and I feel I owe my father's safety, perhaps 
his life, to yon. it is a debt 1 can nera repay/ 

It was late that afternoon when another sleigli drew 
up before the Carrington gate, and three white-sheeted 
troopers lifted a heavy burden out of it. The thing, 
wliich seemed a shapeless heap of snow and wrappings, 
hung limply between them as they carried it into the 
hail, while it ' was Sergeant ■ Angus "Macfarlane who 
eKp^ained their erraiid. 

, ‘Lay him down there gently, boys/ he said. *No, 
stand back, Miss Camngton, these* kind o* sights are 
no for you. We found him in a coiiMe after yon 
Blackfoot pedlar had told us Stevens had fooled us, 
and 5 reli mind it's iio that easy to fool the North-West 
Police. He's one o' the gang, but the poor soul's got 
several ribs broken, an' after lying out through the 
Hazard Tm thinking he's near" his end. It's a long 
ride to the outpost, forbye we have no comforts, 
■Maybe-ye'Ii take iiim—ay, I- ken he's a robber, but ye 
cannot leave him to perish in the snow/ 

Me flung back the wrappings, and before I could 
stop her Grace bent down over the drawn white face 
%vitn the red froth on the lips, while Omond said 
quietly: *Very bad, poor devil I I fancied Robin's 
hoofs struck something that yielded when he made 
a landing. You will take him in if it's only to oblige 
me, sir/ 

Grace stood upright with temler compassion shining 
in her wet eyes as she fixed them on the old man. ' I am 
a woman now, father/ she said, 'and I w^ould like to 
help to cure him if it can be done. Bring him forward, 
Sergeant Angus. Geoffrey, you know something of 
surgery/ 

‘I don't make war on dying men. You will do what- 
ever pleases you, Grace/ the mhr of Carrington 
answi^ed indifferontiy. 
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Tliey carried their biirderi into another room, and 
I waii^ beside the stove, with two faces stamped upon 
my memory. The one was that of the wounded man, 
with its contraction of pain and glassy stare, and the 
other the countenance of Grace Carrington trans- 
figured for a moment by a great pity that added to its 
loveliness. Still, the coming of this unexpected guest 
cast a gloom upon ns, and we seldom saw^ "Grace, while 
Ormond, who seemed to know a little of everything, 
once said on passing : 'I have fixed him up as well as 
I could, but I think a broken rib has pierced his lun^, 
and he's sinking rapidly. However, Miss Carrington is 
doing her best, and he could not have a more efficient 
■nurse/ ■ ' 

It was late in the afternoon when, on tapping at the 
door in search of tidings, Ormond called me in. The 
daylight was fading, but I could see the limp, suffering 
shape on the bed, and Grace sitting near the window, 
leaning forw^ard as though listening, 

* Light-headed at times 1 ' said Ormond; ' but he was 
asking for you. Do you feel any easier now ? Here's 
another inquirer anxious to hear good news of you/ 
The man turned his drawn face towards me, and 
tried to smile as he said : ‘ I guess you're very good, 
Hope yoiidon't bear malice. You oughtn't to anyhow— 
nearly broke my neck when you fired me through the 
doorway. Ail in the way of business, and I'm 
corralled now/ 

I bent my head with a friendly gesture, for even I 
could read death in his face, and the outlaw, glancing 
towards Grace, added : ' ' If Fd known you, Missy, 
we'd never have held this homestead up. White folk 
all through, and you're a prairie daisy. What made me 
do it ? Well, I guess that's a long story, and some of it 
might scare you. A big man froze me off my land, and 
some one rebranded my few head of stock. Law ! we 
don't count much on that; it's often the biggest 
rascals corral the offices, and we just laid to€ them'with 
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tlie rifle. . They ^^’ere too many for us— and this is the 
end' of it/ 

■ Grace 'moved towards liiiii whispering something 
I coiikl not catch, but the man smiled feebly, and I 
heard the grim ansvver : ‘No; I guess it*s rather tod 
late' for that. 1 lived my ovai way, and I can die that : 
way too. DonT back down on one's partners; kind 
of mean, isn't it ? And if it's true %vhat you're saying 
ill 'just, accept my sentence. Ckuog out before the 
luorningp but I sent two of the men who robbed me-to 
perdition, first/' 

: Ormond raised his hand for silence, and again Icould 
hear the shrilling of the' bitter wind that 'was never still, ■ 
, Then he . said so.ftiy : ' ' You' "are. only , exciting'' him, 'and 
yh^hetter go/ 'and with a last' glance at. Grace'3:'sleiicler: 
■figure stooping beside the 'bed, I went out softly.' 

■ .y .,Ii' was-''neariy;'"m and' a, cold ..creepiness peiv 

vaded everything when he rejoined the rest of ns round 
the stove. ‘ Gone 1 ' ha said simply. ‘ Just cMnched his 

' hand u'nd died. There ''w^as 'some fine material' wasted.' 
■'in.that 'nmn/' Well, I think. he 'was. wronged somehow," 
"..ancirm soixy for him/ ; 

V. We turned a’way in silence, for 'a shadow, rested'.'upon 
Carrington, while the outlaw lay in state in' the home- 
stead he had helped to rob until the North-West Police 
" 't)pfe^p|M".waS;left;pf ,liiin>'a^ time 

"":':^€^"nb#"'bac^ytb"bui"bwn'"ho!dihg,^^ 
:"iialt"'':"th0/jdurn6y,^"'tlunk^ 
y Carrington i'spoke" t 0 ':.m&. on parting. . y 
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■ ’■ CHAPTER IX 

. ' A' RECKONiKG. ■ ; 

It; was some' time 'after the lioIdmg:t3p of'Gari^^ 
Manor before; with Jasp€n*"s assist ance-.l .-was' able "to 
fnifil my promise to Minnie Fletcher* Jasper knew 
everybody within fifty miles up and down the C,P*R. 
line, and at least as far across the prairie, while they 
all Ixad a good word for him* So wlien he heard the 
story he drove ns over to Clearw^ater, wh.ere an elevator 
had been built beside the track, only to find that the 
agent in charge of it had already a sufficient staff. He, 
however, infoimed us that the manager of a new 
creamery wanted a handy man to drive round collecting 
milk from the scattered homesteads who could afao 
help at the accounts and clerking. Such a combination 
might not have been usual in England, but in the 
Western Dominion one may find University graduates 
digging trenches and unfortunate barristers glad to 
earn a few dollars as railroad hands, 

guess we'll fix Mm up in that creamery/ said 
Jasper. *The man who runs it weis raised not far from 
the old folks' place in Ontario/ and we. started forth- 
with on an apparently endless ride across the frozen 
prairie. Some of our horses are not imioli to look at, 
and others are hard to drive, but the w^ay they cam 
haul the light wagons or even the humble ground- 
sleigh along league after league would surprise those 
not used to them. We spent one night with a Highland 
crofter in a dwelling which resembled a burrow, for 
most of it was underground, but the rammed earth 
walls kept out the cold and the interior was both warai 
and^ clean. We spent another in somewhat grim con^ 
viviality at the creamery, for the men whose fathers 
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hewed sites for what are now thriving towns out of the 
l)ush of Ontario are rather hard and staunchs than 
■spri||htly . ■ , ^ ■ 

Still, the. manager did Ills best for us, and said, on 
parting, ‘Send- Mm .right along,*. ■ 111 give any friend of' 
yours a show: if' Jas|^r' will vouch for him, . Pay's no : 
great thing as yet, but he can live upon it, and if we 
llourisli hell sail' ahead' with us.. 

So we brought Thomas Fletcher out from Winnipeg 
by joint subscription, and it cost us rather more than 
we cared about, for he came second class, w^iie at that 
time- Harry and -I %vould have travelled * Colonist/ or 
on opportunity have earned our passage tending stock. 
If we could spare a dollar in those days w’^e wanted it 
for our land. The old jauntiiiess had gone out of him* 
He looked worn and thinner, with, I fancied, signs of 
ii’idulgence in alcohol, but professed Ms willingness to 
work hard at anything w^hich w^ould keep a roof over 
Minnie's head. We drove him across to the crea'mery, 
and the managerseemed disappointed when he saw Iiim, 
while on the journey home Jasper said ! * IVe been 
siring that young man up. Strikes me he's too like 
the trash you British are over-fond of dumping on to us. 
Why can't your folks understand that if a man's a dead 
failure over there we don't want him ? Dare say he's 
honest, but he's got no sand. Let that fellow sit up 
and talk over a glass of rye whisky and a bad cigar 
and he's right there; set him w^restling with a tough 
fob and he'ii double up/ 

Jasper posed as a judge of character, and I felt 
indined to agree with him. Fletcher had not the 
appearance of a vicious or dishonest man, but I fancied 
under pressure of circumstances he might become one. 

We built a new stable and bam that winter, hauling 
suitable logs — and they were very hard to find~ten 
miles across the prairie, while Harry nearly lost Ms 
hands by fmst-bite bringing one load in. Nevertheless, 
and there is leisure in &at seasem, we drove over now 
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and then to Fletcher's humble dwelling beside tlie 
creamOT, and were both embarrassed the first time 
thanked ns with tears in her eyes. Already she 
was recovering her good looks and spirits, but as 
Fletcher's pay would be scanty tiiitil spring the odd 
bags of potatoes and flour we brought them were 
evidently acceptable. We had received help freely 
when we needed it, and it seemed only fitting that now 
we should help others in return, so we did what little we 
could, and, as transpired later, it brought trouble upon 
us. Also we managed to pay a few visits to other 
neighbours who lived at any distance within thirty 
miles, including a few farms of the Carrington group, 
where, perhaps especially for Harry’s sake, they made 
us welcome, and twice to Carrington Manor, The 
second visit was a memorable one. 

It was a still, starlit night, vdth an intense frost and 
a few pale green streamers shimmering in tlie north, 
but the big main room of the Manor with its open 
fireplace and central stove was very warm and snug. 
Our team was also safely stabled, for owing to the 
distance we could not well return night, while 
since the affair with the cattle thieves Colonel Caiting- 
ton had so far as in him lay been cordial, He sat 
beside the glowing birch logs silent and stem of aspect 
as usual, with a big shaggy hound, which I had seen 
roil over a coyote with a broken spine, curled up against 
his knee, while the firelight flickered redly across liis 
lean, bronzed face. Opposite sat his sister, who partly 
resembled him, though in her case the Carrington 
dignity was softened by a winning sympathy. She 
was an old maid of a fine but perhaps not common 
type, white-haired and stately, and in all things 
gracious* 

Harry, w^ho w^as a favourite of hers, knelt with one 
Icnee on a wolf-skin rug, turning over a collection of 
photographs on a low table that she might see, and she 
smiled at some of his comments. Ormond leaned 
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agaimt tlifi,' m^all Mhind' 't interposing '' whimsic^; 

s^dlies, and cast occasional 'glances towards' mysell and 
Grace. Resigmiig bis xomimssion, lie had ' lately, we 
.understood, pnircliasecl land thereabouts,' . One: 'Or 
two other of .the Coloners, subjects were present., 
bdng' lighted.' ■■with, shaded hrmps' which ' 'sheci' ' ■tiieir; 
soft radiance only wliere it w^as wanted, portions of the 
■Ion.g,,rodin'remaiiiedi.n :sIia'Ciow, so Grace.'and.l, sitting 
■near. "one: winclow, could look, out hetweeii' the .looped- 
' b'ack cor tains:: across the ■ prai.rie. High ' ovc-jr the' sweep 
of 'dini.ly glimmering snoW’ liting a vault; of fathomless 
indigo. . 'It 'was not such a sky as one. sees m E;ngiaiid, 
but rather a clear traiisparency ' W'liere tlie stars, ranged 
'One 'beliind the' other, 'led the ga^ back. ■ancl .lost .it in 
'iB.fuiity, while at intervals a steely sciritiilatibn ffickered 
up from hoiixon to 2 :enith and then back again* Also 
'leathery .' fro.st-fio’wers ' oiii " the ■ window' Iramad the 
.'picture 'Mica ■ a .■'toeen 'of. 'delicate ' embroidery. ^ ; 

■ ' ■I ', do ■sio.t ' think, either of us said .much, 'but ■ I felt : we-' 
had' a/Mndred interest in .the'Spectadet Within there:' 
'Was,' warmth and light and' 'life.; 'outs.ide, impr^sive; 
.':sil'eiiee' reigned unbroken, with t.he coldness' of the.^mve. 
..■Yet there .was^' .one man who,,p>oorly nourished and^still 
"more' 'poorly ■ clad, had' ■ the courage '.to 'cross :iong'. leagues ■ 
of frozen prairie on foot, for presently we heard a 
knocking at the docu, and after an altercation with 
somebody outside, a stranger walked with uneven 
ste]^ into the roim. White crystals sprinkled his old 
English coat, a most inadequate protection against' 
such weather, while his breath was frozen abotit the 
collar, and the fur cap he could scarcely hold in one 
stiffened hand was of the cheap and rubldshy descrip- 
tion Jew pedlars retail to the new arrival in Winnipeg, 
His age might have been fifty, but he had been bent 
by toil or sickness, and his pinched face was a study in 
itself* Anxiety, suspense, and fierce determimtion 
seemed written upon it. 

'Tm wanting Ralph Crosfield, who came out from 
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England, They told me he was here/ he said, and 
clutcljfd at the table, for, as often happens, the change 
of temperature had been too much for him, ^^Then I 
recollected what Jasper, w^ho had been in to Winnipeg, 
told me a day or two before, looked in at the 
■■'■Teeumseh house, and' the derk iiieritioned'.that.a'Wiid '-' 
'man: from the" old country had been asking' for you.; 
:Wouldii't answer any questions; a lunatic of some sort . 
the' clerk reckoned/ ' 

, NeYextheless, .as, I stood'.'up .'bydhe 'window I'dia.d- no 
suspicion of the truth, though perhaps Harry had, for, 
drawing foi'ward a chair, he said, — Feeling dizzy, oxe 
you not ? Better sit down. But before we answer I 
would like to know who you are, and what you w^aiit 
' 'with^ him/ ■ ' 

' What has that to do with thee ? ' was the iierce 
answer. ‘ I'm wanting Ralph Crosfiekl, and if he's alive 
in Canada Fll find him/ 

;I-''Mepped out into the lamplight, sa5diig,:— ^YpI^need,.': 
not search far. With your pemiission, Mivss Carrington I 
Kow I am only a guest here, and will you follow me ? * 

The drawn face twitched, Ms left hand was clenched, 
and the other fumbled inside the breast of the thread- 
bare coat as the old man turned to meat me, *No; here 
before them all Fli ask thee,' he said hoarsely. H'm 
Adarn Lee of Stoiiey Clough, Where's my daughter, 
Minnie Lee, that left her home to follow thee ? ' 

The- words; seemed, to break in 'on the wannth'and : 
'■■harmony like- a blast of Arctic -colcl, and suddeii'-silenca.:--,- 
foiiowed them. Colonel Carrington leaned forward 
;'yatlr':';an':::;angry :■ ;in-;his;": eyes,;.' : 'Miss:-'^ CarritiMon ■ : 

watched me in cold surprise, and Grace — ^w^ell, I do 
not care to recall her face. Once afterwards I saw her 
look the same, and was thankful that her scornful 
glance rested upon another man. Then, while I stood 
bolt upright, staring at the speaker, and w^onclering 
how I could make the matter plain, others intervened, 
for Ormond, turning towards Colonel Carrington, said,--* 
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'I fancy, sir, this is not the place for — er — such 
explanations. They might prove embarrassing/^ 
Colonel Canington glanced at his sister, who 
followed by the rest had already risen from her chair, 
beckoning to Grace, but Harry broke io. 

'I agree with Captain Ormond in part/ he said, 'but 
1 1iis is a serious matter. We have all of us unfortunately 
heard the charge, and in fairness to Mr Crosfield we 
should hear him refute it. It*s either a cruel mistake, 
.sir,'. or gratuitous malice, and I would. stake my last’ 
dollar upon his honour, A few words will suhice/ 

It was a kindly thought of Haiiy's, and the Colonel 
nodded./ 'You will ..excuse, us, ■ Jessy./ he .'said. 
.* Geoffrey, as a matter of fairness he. is ..perfectly right/ 
Now, sir, for the space of two minutes will you restrain 
your impatience and follow us ? ’ 

But Adam Lee of Stoney Clough thought differently. 
I had never seen him before, but knew him weift by 
reputation; for, though not born there, he was one of 
the erratic ultra-reformers one may find in many an 
English industrial tovm. They have left all regular 
creeds and parties behind, and look for the regeneration 
of an iniquitous world by some fantastic new religion, 
..'or.'the' subversion -of all existing. authorities.., 'Some,: it 
^is':.'true,:liye;''..lives'of.selLdemal,:,';a^^ 'l>y., 

disappointment, of a broken heart at last, but the rest . 
develop into fanatics of savage bigotry. 

'No; I've followed him weary and hungry for many 
days/ he said, ' He doesn't leave my sight until he has 
'■■.■answered' ...Stop;./ .sit warm in. ;luxmy,: 

pampering your sinful bodies and grinding the poor, 
you shall hear what one of your kind has done, and 
judge between us. Hie tale will be good for you. 
Shall the rich rob us of our children, as they rob us of 
our bread ? ' 

He flung one arm out as he spoke, and there was a 
rude |:^wer in his voice and gesture which commanded 
attention* Neither was Ms accent now altogether that 
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of lancasUre, for is not racoimnoa, would 

somefees speak a purer Engiisii than the locaJ 
vernacular. Miss Carrington glanced past him towards 
the door, irresolute, and Grace leaned forward staring 
at him as though fascinated, while perhaps I of ail the 
others found the sentiment familiar. It was the same 
spirit which, trammelled by poverty and ignorance, 
stirs many a man weary of a hopeless struggle for 
better things, and blazes into strange coruscations of 
eloquence in market-square orations and from the 
platforms of conventicles where men whose religion is 
a thing of terror worship the jealous God of the 
Hebrews. 

'Nay, sit still and hear/ The words fell as though 
they were an order. 'I am a poor man, a maker of 
shoes for the poor who could not always buy them, 
and I had one daughter. She was all I had, and 1 
wrestled with the devil for her that she might esca|:?e 
perdition through the snare of beauty. But the 
nephew of a rich man cast desiring eyes upon her, and 
Satan helped him. He mightweil be strong and comely, 
for he fed on the finest, while when trade was bad half 
of us went cold and hungry in Stoney Clough; but he 
was filled with the wiles of the devil and the lusts of the 
flesh, so when there were plenty of his own kind to 
choose among he tempted the poor man's daughter 
who worked for a pittance in his uncle's mill. Her 
mother died; they mocked me at the chapel; and I 
have come four thousand miles to find Mm, but now 
and here he shall answer^ Ralph Crosfield of Orb Mill, 
where is Minnie Lee ? ' 

His hand was clear of the threadbare coat now; 
something glinted in it, and I looked into- the muzzle 
of a pistol. But Geofirey Ormond, in spite of his sur- 
face languidness, was quick of thought and action, and 
with swift dexterity gripped his right arm from behind. 
Then, and we were never quite sure how it happened, 
though the weapon was evidently a cheap Mgian 
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revolver, and ptiihaps the hammer shook down, there 
was a rmging crash, a cry from Grace, a tinkle of failing 
glass, and Adam Lee stood empty-handed, while 
Ormond, who flung down the smoldng weapon, said 
coolly, — Tt is safer with me. These things are 
dangerous to people who don't understand them, and 
you may be iliankfui that, vdthout perhaps intending it, 
•you; 'are Hot a; murderer 

, - Thank . you, ' ■ Geoffrey,' said' . Colonel . Carrington.' 
* Lee, sit down. I don't 'know what your xeiigioos. 02* ■ 

' political crazes are, aiid.it does -not matter, but I have/ 
rather 'more power here, than an English,, magistrate, 

: and .if you, move again, by .the Lord.ril send' you in 
irons, to t¥iiinipeg for attempted' murder, , ,Mr CrosEeld, 
I am not inclined to thank you, but if you have any 
explanation you had better give it him.' 

Lee, I learned, was a fearless man, \vith the full 
courage of his somewhat curious convictions, but there 
were few who could withstand Colonel Carrington, and, 

, halLda^ed, half-savage, he^ did - Ws bidding, ' while 'again 
■/'every' eye in, the -.room .was turned- upon me as. I .said 
■ 'Slowdy,— fiWinnie ; L^ certaioly employed in my 
unde's mill in Lancashire, but on my word of honour 
nothing ever passed between us that ail Ih.e world 
might not hear. She married a fonner clerk there, one 
Tbioraas Fletcher, secretly, and at present lives with, Mm 
at the Willow Lake creamery. I met her at the Elk- 
tail hotel, where she was a waitress, for the first time 
in Canada, and at her request helped to find her 
husband the situation. She promised to wxite home, 
but evidently did not do so/ 

‘ It is perfectly true,' said Harry. H was present at 
that meeting. If our visitor has any doubts osr the 
subject he has only to ride over there and see/ 

I^e gasped for breath, recovered himself, and strode 
towards me with fingers trembling and his eyes blood- 
shot. 

’ " Is it true ? ' he said. ' I know thy vain pride in an 
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honoiir that can stoop to steal the honour of the poor; 
it is nidy women thy kind tell lies to. Here, before 
these witnesses, tell me again, is it Gospel true ? ' ^ 
Heseemed half-crazed by excitementand over-fatigue, 
while Ms relief was evidently tempered by a fear that 
we might yet be bent on duping him; but I pitied liim 
in all sincerity, for whatever were Ills foibles it was 
evident that this broken-down wreck of humanity with 
the warped intellect loved Ms daughter, while as I 
wondered what would most quickly set Ms mind at 
rest Harry said stiffly : ‘ We do not Ke to any one, and 
we are poor men too. At least w’e work for a bare living 
harder than many English poor. On Ms friend's word 
a.s — ^weil, in deference to your prejudices, we'll say an 
honest man — Mr Crosheld has told you notliing but the 
truth. You will find Mrs Fletcher safe and well at the 
Willow Lake creamery.' 

'Then I'm going there now/ was the answer, 
thank thee for the stoiy. No, I don't want the pistol. 
It v/as the devil tempted me to bring it, but it was only 
to force the truth from Mm, and it went off itself/ 

'You are somewhat premature,' said Colonel 
Carrington, 'We haven't quite dona with you. As 
I said, I hold myself responsible for the peace of 
Carrington, and though I am inclined to believe it was 
an accident, you can't ride t^venty miles hungry at 
, midnight. You' came ■ here without, my m\dta'tion, and 
you have customs of 57 'our own, but you'll certainly get 
lost ;and ,fiozeii',on-ft^ leave this house s 

before; td-mbrrcw;'morning/ 

^ They stood facing each other, a curious contrast, the 
pinched and bowed cobbler and tlie army officer, but 
tJiere was the stubborn pride in both; for with a quaint 
dignity, which in some measure covered its discourtesy, 
the former made answer in the tongue of the spinning 
country, 'I thank thee, but I take no favours from the 
rich. Thou and the others like thee have all the smooth 
tMrigs in this life, though even they cannot escape the 
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bitterness that is hidden tinder them. Well, maybe 
thou'lt find a difference in the next. Good-nif^it to 
thee/ 

He marched out, we heard the door crash to, and the 
Colonel smiled curiously as he said : 'I dare say he is 
right. I almost hope at times we will. An interesting 
character, slightly mad, I think; heard of such people, 
but I never met them/ 

This was evidently true, for the lot of Colonel 
Carrington had not been cast among the alleys of 
a spinning town where the heavens are blackened 
by factory smoke, and as the silver value changes 
in the East there is hunger among the operatives. 
In such places the mind of many a thinking man, 
worn keen as it were by poor living, sickened by 
foulness and monotony, makes fantastic efforts to 
reach beyond its environment, and occasionally hurries 
its owner to the brink of what some call Insanity, 
and perhaps is not so. 

Then one lonely and pathetic figure, with bent 
head and shambling gait, grew smaller down the white 
waste of prairie, until when it vanished Grace said, — • 
' I am very sorry for him, but the poor old man will 
never reach Willow Lake on foot, even if he could 
find the way. He must have walked many miles 
already, and he will be frozen before morning. Some 
one must go after him/ 

*li you will allow us, Miss Carrington, I think we 
had better take our leave and drive him there on our 
homeward way. I am sorr}?” that all this happened 
under your roof,* I said. 'Harry, we must hurry 
before we lose him;* and Colonel Carrington answered 
coldly, 'I am inclined to agree with you/ 

Bnef leavetakings followed. Miss Carrington was 
cordial, but, and it may have been exaggeration of 
sentiment, I dare not look at Grace with the shadow 
of such a charge hanging over me. Neither, I think, 
did the Colonel shake hands with me, while when the 
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sleigh sped hissing down the beaten trail Harry said, — 
‘Ralph*, you almost make one angry. Of course, 
she IS too high for you; but there was no reason 
you should look like a convicted felon when we took 
the trouble to demonstrate your innocence. Con- 
fusion to Thomas Fletcher and all his works, I say! 
Why should that invertebrate wastrel have turned 
up to plague us so?' 

Now some time had elapsed before we got the 
horses harnessed, because they objected strenuously, 
and several branching trails crossed the prairie, so 
we spent a much longer space than I liked in driving 
through the bitter cold before we found my late 
accuser sitting under a copse of willows, hnd apparently 
waiting his death. As the settlers say when it freezes 
on the prairie, you can't fool with that kind of cold. 
Also I remember Harry for some reason swore pro- 
fanely. 

‘Get in, and we'll take you straight to Willow 
Lake,' he said, lifting the unfortunate man, who had 
already almost lost the use of his limbs, and answered 
with his teeth chattering, — ^‘You two are very good; 
I couldn't drag myself farther; walked there from 
Elktail to-day, and I felt main drowsy. What brought 
thee after me ? From one of tliy sort I never ex- 
pected it.' 

‘I don't care what you expected,' said Hairy 
briefly, ‘so you needn't trouble to tell me. Get into 
these furs here before you freeze to death; another 
half-hour would have made an end of you/ 

The team had travelled far already that day, but 
they responded to Harry's encouragement gallantly. 
The cold bit deep, however, and I could scarcely 
move a limb when, towards midnight, with a Mss 
of runners and jingle of bells, we came into sight of 
Fletcher's shanty by Willow Lake. As luck would have 
it a light still shone in the window, and he opened 
the door when Harry and I made shift to draw some 
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wrappings over the team. It grieved me to leave 
the poor beasts waiting there, for I found it d^ficult 
even to speak. 

‘It’s Mr Crosiield, Minnie/ Fletcher shouted^ 
and before I could intervene a woman's shape filied 
the lighted door, while Harry said softly, ‘Confound 
it ! I hoped to have got out before the play commenced/ 

‘We have brought you a %dsitor^ Minnie/ I said. 
/You must, 'not be . surprised. ■ There's , nothing, too' . 
■strange, to happen in a nev/ country. Hany, help;: 
, me with him;', and between ns half carried Lee 
inside, for all the strength had gone out of him. The 
.-liot room reeled ..about me, and , there was' a, drumming 
in rny head, but with an effort I said,— It's your father, 
Minnie. You forgot the letter, and he came over to 
Canington in search of me.' 

She di'opped the stove-iron in her hand with a 
startled ciy. Fletcher bliiikeii at us stupidly, and the 
old man sat down with one elbow on the table and his 
head drooping forv/ard limply, wliile for a moment 
or two afterwards no one moved, and the ticking of 
a nickellecl clock almost maddened me. Then the 
.^/voirian'-eame forward timidly with' the word;* Father* 
on her lips, and Lee, groaning as though in pain, 
checked her with a gesture, ‘Who is this man here, 

•My husband, Thomas Fletcher; you ought to 
remember him. Wc were married before I left home/ 
';;"siie"saii/^hhd,Harry' coughed,' w Lee-mid'hoarselyv; 
‘1 thank the Lord for it; lass, thou hast acted cruelly, 
but v/ell say no niore of that. Fve left ail I had to 
find thee, and now I'm only glad.' 

There were tears in Minnie's eyes as she leaned over 
him with one ann round his shoulder, but I also 
fancied there was a flash of resentment in them too. 
'If you had listened that night before you said wdiat 
you said, all might have been so different,' she an- 
swered, ‘But I'm so glad to see you, and hungry 
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for news. How did you leave mother, and the shop ? 
I doni* care to hear about the chapel.’ 

‘Thy mother is dead. The Lord took her,’ the 
old man answered solemnly, though as yet the warmth 
brought only pain to him. 'I’ll hear no word against 
the xdiapel. Nay,’ as the woman straightened herself 
with a cry, 'she gi'ieved sorely; but it was the typhoid, 
and to the last she would hear no ill of thee. The shop 
I sold it; and maybe there’s harness to mend, and 
saddles, that will earn my bread in this country. 
I’m an old broken man, and a little will content 
me. A weary time of struggle and black shame 
I’ve suffered for thee; but now there’s naught that 
matters when I find thee so.’ 

‘ We must go,' I said. ‘ Our team is freezing and we 
can’t afford to lose them;’ and Minnie, toucliing her 
father, said,—' You should thank Mr Crosfield. Forty 
miles at least he has driven to-day, and there’s another 
fifteen before him; ’ but ere he could turn I bundled 
Har ry out of the door, and two minutes later we 
were flying across the prairie. 

'I’m sorry for the old man,’ said Harry. ‘Fletcher 
didn’t look delighted, and perhaps it’s not to be 
wondered at. As to Minnie, she’ll probably cry over 
him all night long; but I hardly fancy she has quite 
forgiven him. It’s not a nice thing, either, when you 
think of it. And I suppose it cost the old fanatic 
a fearful wrench to give up what he considered his 
mission to reform that benighted town. Lord, what 
fools — ^it’s true — ^we mortals are.’ 

I was too (ffowsy and cold to answer, and how we 
got the team into the stables or even found Fairmead 
1 do not remember; but we probably did it by force 
of habit and it was high noon next day before we 
awakened. 

B 2 
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CHAPTER X 

A FORWARD POLICY 

Grace and I met often again "before the thaw in spring 
put an end to all thoughts of amusement. Each time 
she seemed to place me on a more friendly footing, 
and I laid myself out to cultivate the goodwill of the 
Carrington settlers, in the hope of meeting her at their 
gatherings, for they at least enjoyed themselves 
during the winter. Some of the younger gallants 
regarded me with evident hostility; but I could 
anord to smile at them, because, though the heiress 
of Carrington was gracious to all, she seemed to find 
more pleasure in my company than in their attentions. 
Still, at last even Harry grumbled w^hen, half-frozen 
and with a worn-out team, I reached Fairmead at 
dawn. ' Well want another pair of horses if this is 
to continue/ he said. ‘Ralph, it's not my business, 
but I’m afraid you are laying up trouble for yourself.* 
There were, however, disappointments, for now and 
then I drove long leagues through whirling snow or 
bitter frost only to find that Grace was not present, 
and it was on one of these occasions I betrayed my 
secret to her aunt, Miss Carrington. She had been 
visiting an outlying farm, and though there were 
others whom the duty devolved upon I insisted 
on driving her home. In my case it was an inestimable 
privilege, for by good fortune Grace might be waiting 
to welcome her, I had been silent all evening, and 
when with a hissing beneath the steel runners and 
a rhythmic beat of hoofs we swept on under radiant 
moonlight, Miss Carrington made some jesting com- 
ment upon it. Perhaps the exhilarating rush through 
the col(h still air had stirred me into undue frankness, 
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j for I answered, — 'Grace was not there, and nothing 

! seems^the same without her. She brings an atmos- 

: phere of brightness with her, and one learns to miss 

i It, What would this prairie look like if a cloud ob- 

j scured the moon ? ' 

i Miss Carrington smiled a little, glancing at me 

I keenly, as she said, — 'A pretty simile ! It was more 

' than I expected after your rueful looks to-night. 

. But you are not singular. There are others in the 

j Carrington settlement w^ho think the same — ^youog 

[ men with many rich acres and wealthy kinsfolk 

j behind them at home.* 

i Her voice changed, and I think the last part was 

f intended to have its meaning, but a sudden impulse 

j overcame my reason, and I answered rashly: 'That 

I , may well be, but there are none among them who would 

1 work or starve for her as I would do. I am only a poor 

settler, but with one purpose always before him a 
determined man may accomplish much. Howwet, 
I never meant to tell yon or any one this until— I 
and my partner have accomplished something; and 
yet perhaps I have said too much not to finish/ 

Miss Carrington moved in her wrappings so that she 
could meet my eyes, but when I returned her gaze 
steadily it was a relief to find rather sympathy than 
1 anger in her face. 'I think you have,* she said, with 

gentleness. 

So, • tightening my grip on the reins, I continued 
doggedly Then, even at the risk of seeming a pre- 
sumptuous fool, you shall heat it all. This new land 
; is for the strong and enterprising, who will stake 

I their best on success within it, and with the hope 

1 have before me I must succeed. So while brain and 
sinew hold out neither drought, nor frost, nor hardship 
shall turn me aside until — ^until I am more equal in 
worldly possessions wdth Colonel Carrington. Others 
have risen from obscurity to hold many acres before, 
and somehow I feel that I shall do so too. But if 
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I owned half the Dominion it would be little to offer 
lliss Can-ington, and without her my present holding 
would content me/ Then I ended slowly, ' I wonder 
if, even in that case, there would be any chance for 
me ? * , ■ ■ ■ 

My companion’s face was grave under the moon- 
light, but she touched my arm wdth a friendly gesture, 
as she answered,—* Those are a young man's words, 
and I suppose some would call them foolish; but though 
I am old I like the spirit in them. After all, even in 
these days, we have not done with romance, and a 
stout heart is often better than land and property. 
Grace is like you in many ways; she takes life seriously, 
and I fancy sees, as I do, that some of us are spending 
our best on pleasure in Carrington. My brother is 
a stern, proud man, and yet, as you say, the good 
things come to those who can fight and wait for thema 
More I cannot tell you/ 

‘Thank you, Miss Carrington," ! answered, feeling 
that for ever afterwards she had made me her servant, 
‘ Now, please forget it ail until some day I say the same 
thing to Colonel Carrington, and you will forgive 
me for ever telling you/ but her eyes were troubled 
as she turned her face away. 

We reached the manor safely, but I caught no 
glimpse of Grace, and Colonel Carrington hardly 
troubled to thank me, while Harry pitied the team when 
I led them into our stable. A few days afterwards, 
when we spent all one afternoon discussing finances 
and our programme for spring, he agreed with me when, 
contrary to my usual caution, I suggested we should 
make a plunge that year by pui'chasing a gang-plough 
and hiring more horses, then, giving a bond upon the 
homestead and expected crop, sink the last dollar 
we could raise in sowing the utmost acreage and 
breaking more sod on the free land we had pre-empted. 
There was a sporting instinct in Harry which made him 
willing to run risks I would generally have avoided. 
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Now, however, I was bent on playing a bold game, 
trusting in the axiom that those who nothing venture 
cannot expect to win. Also, on the prairie the credit 
system is universal, and though some abuse it, it has 
its advantage. For instance, the settler may obtain 
seed, implements, and provisions on a promise to pay 
with interest after harvest, and thus he is enabled 
to break an extra quantity of virgin soil. If the 
crop is good ail benefit alike— dealer, maker of imple- 
ments, and grower of wheat; while if the grain fails, 
instead of one man to bear it there are severiSl to divide 
the loss. 

So we pledged our credit up to the hiit, and, though 
at times I grew grave as I wondered what would 
happen if there was hail or frost, we commenced 
work in earnest with the first of the thaw, and drilled 
in grain enough to leave us an ample profit if all went 
well Then we would double our sowing next year, 
and, so Harry said, in a few seasons rise to affluence. 
It was a simple programme, and fortunes have been 
made in that way; but, as we were to find, it also 
leads to disaster occasionally. 

It was a gray day in spring, and a cold wind swept 
the gi'asses as I stood beside the double yoke of oxen 
and the great breaker plough, when Colonel Carrington, 
who was passing that way, rode towards me across 
the prairie. Also, while I wondered what his errand 
was, I saw two mounted figures outlined against 
the sombre sky on the crest of a distant rise, whom 
I recognised as Grace and Captain Ormond. He rode 
a splendid bay horse, and after the first greeting 
sat looking down upon me ironically a space, erect, 
soldierly, and immaculately neat down to the bur- 
nished stirrups and the toes of his speckless boots. 
Under no circumstances did the Colonel forget that 
he once commanded a famous regiment, and now ruled 
drastically over Carrington, while I must have appeared 
a sufficiently homely object, in battered slouch hat 
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and tom blue overalls, with the mire clinging to 
my leggings, ^ 

*You are staking heavily on the weather this year; 
I wonder what for/ he said, glancing down the long 
furrows, and I felt there was a warning in it, for this 
man seldom wasted ^words, ‘The last time I passed 
it struck me you had better, as they say here, go slow 
and not risk a surety on the chance of wdiat you can 
never attain to. It takes capital to farm on a large 
scale, you know. By the way, I came to tell you that 
we will not want the disc-harrows, so you can keep 
them until your work is finished, and as Miss Car- 
rington — Miss Grace Carrington — ^is going to England 
shortly we shall be occupied with preparations for 
some time. This will save you wasting precious 
hours riding over just now in the busy season. Well, 
I must join the others. Good-day to you/ 

, He wheeled his horse with a parting salutation, 
a slender figure waved a hand to me from the crest 
of the rise before it sank below the skj^-line, and that 
was the last I saw of Grace Carrington for many a day, 
while breathing hard I. watched the horseman grow 
smaller across the prairie. Her father sometimes 
delighted to speak in metaphor, and I could not fail 
to recognise it was a plain hint he had, perhaps in 
glim kindness, given me. ifpr a moment I wondered 
if I should have made him listen in turn, and was glad 
I had not, for his words stung me like a whip, and it 
would not have helped matters if I had spoken my 
mind to him. Then, shaking myself together, I called 
to the oxen, reflecting that many a formerly poor man 
had married the daughter of even a greater than 
Colonel Carrington, while if it was a matter of land and 
money that divided us, every extra furrow brought 
me so much nearer her. Still, I was graver than usual, 
even until the ploughing was done, and Harry, not 
knowing the reason, commented satirically upon it. 

The thaw came early that year, and the latter snow 
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had been light, while steady dry weather followed it, 
and there were times when I felt I would have given 
several years of my life for rain. It came, and, though 
there was not much of it, as if by magic tender grain 
stood a hand's breath above the black loam, while 
I watched it lengthen daily with my heart in my 
eyes, and grew feverishly anxious about the weather. 
Many things depended on the success of that crop. 
Then suddenly it was summer, the hottest summer 
for ten seasons our neighbours said, and I wondered 
how we would manage to cut hay for our own beasts, 
and the teams we had purchased conditionally, 
because long grass was scanty. Assistance was equally 
scarce, for, seeing us reach out towards prosperity, 
our friends evidently considered we were now well 
able to help ourselves. 

It was done somehow, though often for a week 
together we worked all day and most of the night, 
until there was only an hour or two left before the 
dawn, and I lay wide awake, too overstrung and 
fatigued to sleep. Once, too, in the burning heat of 
noon I fell from the w^agon in a state of limp collapse, 
and there were occasions when Harry lay for long 
spaces with a paler colour than usual gasping in the 
shade. We could spare little time for cooking, or a 
tedious journey to bring in provisions, so when one 
thing ran out we made shift with the rest. Still, 
we kept Sunday, and once Harry laughed as he said : 

‘ Fm thankful there is a Fourth Commandment, 
because without it we should have caved in utterly. 
Do you know weVe been living on potatoes, tea, 
and porridge every meal for the last ten days ? It's 
doubtful whether we can hold out until harvest, and 
you'll remember it's then the pace grows killing.' 

For the first time I noticed his face was yery thin 
under the sumburn, and perhaps he read my thoughts, 
for he laughed as he said : 'We have taken on too big 
a contract, Ralph, but once in well carry it through. 
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Still. I wish I had been born with the frame of a bullock, 
like you/ r 

I lay in a hide chair ten hours together that Sunday, 
only moving to light the stove for Harry, or consume 
another pint of strong green tea, which is generally 
our sole indulgence on the prairie. It might not, 
however, have suited fastidious palates, because 
the little squirreUike gophers which abounded every- 
where, buiTo^ving near by, fell into the well by scores, 
and we had no leisure to fish them out. Neither 
is there any mistaking the flavour of gopher extract. 
Meantime it grew hotter and drier, and I had to ainit 
to myself that the crop might have been better, while 
Harry, to hide his niis^vings, talked cheerfully 
about higher prices, until at last the crisis came. 

I awoke one morning with an unusual feeling of 
chilliness, sprang upright, and saw that the first rays 
of the red sun scintillated upon something that was not 
dew among the grass, and with a cry strode over to 
Harry*s berth. Even half-asleep he could read the 
fear in my face, and when he asked, 'What is it?* 
I scarcely knew my own voice as I ans\vered hoarsely, 
* Frost r 

We ran out half-dressed, and w^hen we stood by 
the edge of the tall wheat, w-hich was already turning 
yellow, we knew that the destroyer had breathed upon 
our grain, and that every stately head contained its 
percentage of shrivelled berries. Still, it might sell 
under a lower grading yet—if there was no more frost. 
But the frost came twice again — and on the third 
sunrise I stood staring across the blighted crop with 
despairing eyes, while my hands would tremble in 
spite of my will. Few men had laboured as Harry 
and I had done; indeed, it was often only the hope 
of winning Grace Carrington that sustained me, 
while now I was poorer far than when first I landed 
in Canada. Neither dare I contemplate what the 
result of my folly would be to Harry. But Harry, 




who seldom thought of himself, laid his hand affec- 
tionately on my shonider. 

‘ Poor old Ralph ! * he said, ' Well, we did onr best, 
and there's room for ns somewhere in this wide country. 
I suppose it is — ^hopeless— absolutely ? ' 

■Quite!* I answered, trying to steady my voice. 
‘We can leave it with a clear conscience to the gophers. 
However, we might earn a little with the teams to 
feed us through the winter, and strike out next for 
British Columbia. The new railroad people are open 
to let track-grading contracts, you know. Lend 
your double-barrel; Fm in no mood for talking, and 
an all-day tramp after prairie chicken may help to 
steady me/ 

I took down the old weapon; it was a muzzle- 
loader, and called our little English terrier Grip. 
He was rather a nuisance than otherwise when stalking 
prairie fowl, but an affectionate beast, and I felt 
glad of his company. Then for several hours I strode 
on across the prairie, hardly seeing the clattering 
coveys at which Grip barked furiously, and might 
have wandered on until midnight but that when 
skirting a grove of willows he must most foolishly 
follow the trail of a coyote. Now, the prairie wolf, 
though timorous enough where a man is concerned, 
is generally willing to try conclusions with even a 
powerful dog, and when ‘presently a great snarling 
commenced I burst at full speed tlu'ough the willows. 
It was high time, for the coyote had pinned the 
terrier down, and there was barely opportunity 
to pitch the gun up and take a snapshot at its shoulder 
before my pet*s struggles would have ended. 

Then I ran in through the smoke to find the wounded 
beast still held the hapless dog, and as the other barrel 
was also empty I swang the butt aloft and brought 
it down crashing on its head. But the coyote was not 
quite vanquished yet, for I felt its teeth meet almost 
in my leg, and stumbled head foremost over it, 
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which for a few moments there was a mixed-up 
scuffle, until with one hand closing on the hairy ^roat 
I got another chance to bring the gun-bntt down. 
Then the beast lay still, flecked all over with blood 
and foam, while my hands and clothes were torn, and 
there were crimson patches about me. Grip whined 
and licked my bleeding fingers when I lifted all that 
seemed left of him, and he presented a sorry spectacle, 
Nevertheless, for some curious reason that struggle 
had done me good, and I limped home carrying the 
dog, with a wound in my leg, considerably more cheer- 
ful than when I left it. I even laughed as Harry, 
meeting me in the doorway, said, 'Good Heavens, 
Ralph, what have you been doing ? you look like a 
butcher/ 

*It's a case of inherent savagery, a return to the 
instincts of barbaric days/ I answered. 'Fve been 
Idlling a coyote with my hands, and feel better for 
it. But don't ask questions; Fm almost famished/ 

We fared well that evening, for there was no need 
of hurry now, and when the meal was over sat talking 
long in the little room. Already the nights were closing 
in and the coolness outside invigorated like wine, but 
we felt the sight of the blighted w'^heat would not im- 
prove our spirits. So I stated my views as clearly 
as I could, ending with forced cheerfulness, though 
I meant every syllable of it,— We are not beaten 
yet, and if we must go under well make at least 
another tough fight of it/ 

Meanw’’hile Harry covered several sheets of paper 
with figures, until at last he said, — ‘You are perfectly 
right. The homestead, stock, and implements will 
have to go; but I thinlr well ask our largest creditors 
to give us time while we see what can do at the 
track-grading. It's possible, but not likely, we might 
earn enough to make some arrangement to commence 
again. However, to consider the probable, therell 
be a meeting of creditors, and perhaps enough after 
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the sale to buy us a Colonist ticket to British Columbia. 
Anymy, we*il ride out to-morrow and call upon the 
road surveyor/ 

It may have been because we were young, or the 
suspense had brought its own reaction, but a faint 
hope commenced to spring up within us, and now, 
when at least we knew the worst, we were both of 
us more tranquil than we had been for the last three 
days, while I slept peacefully until Harry roused me 
with the news that breakfast was ready. We started 
at noon, and before the sun crossed the meridian 
next day found the surveyor busy beside the new steel 
road which stretched out from the timnk line so many 
fathoms daily across the prairie. He was a native 
Canadian, emphatic in gesture, curt In speech, with, 
as we say here, a snap about him, and looked us over 
critically as I explained that we were udlling to work 
for him. I fancied there was satisfaction in his gasie, 
and this was not unlikely, for we w^ere both lean, 
hard, and bronzed, while our old stained canvas 
garments told their own tale of sturdy toil. 

'Guess I could let you a track-gi^ading contract/ 
he said meditatively. 'We find the scoops, you find 
the teams and take all risks, but it's pay up viien 
you're through. We've no use on this road for the 
men who when they strike a hard streak just turn 
their contract up.' 

'What we begin we'll finish,' I answered with 
emphasis, while Harry smiled and raised a warning 
hand unseen by the surveyor. 'Neither hard work 
nor hard luck is new to us, and if it wasn't for the 
latter we wouldn't be here.' 

'Glad to hear it,' said the surveyor dryly, 'you look 
like that. Well, here's the schedule,* glance through 
it; then you can come back to-morrow and well 
sign the agreement. But youll have to rustle and keep 
the rail-bed ready; this road's going right through 
to Green Lake before the winter.' 
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I ran my eye down the list of stipulations respecting 
the work to be done at so much per rod, with allowance 
for extra depth scooped out through the rises per 
cubic ton, saw there should be a profit in it from what 
little I knew, and tossed thesheet to Harry, answering, — 

* Our time is precious, and if my partner is willing we’U 
sign it now. As to what we look like, Til thank you 
to remember that has nothing to do with you/ 

'I apologise; meant it as a compliment,' said our 
future emplo5!^er, who was giimed thick with sweat 
and dust, and Hariy answered lightly, — 'We are much 
obliged to you; my partner is quick in temper. But 
you know you can't get teams or men for love or money 
now when harvest's coming on, and so we're going to 
strike you for another two cents per measure." 

‘Might stretch that far,' said the other after more 
figuring, * but somehow we'll take it out of you. Here, 
fill your distinguished names into this, and if you like 
to take it there's another lot — it's hauling in birch 
logs for stump piles and fencing purposes/ 

We signed both papers, and on lea\dng the surveyor 
found a man in old blue overalls, whose appearance 
suggested the Briton, waiting for us near the construc- 
tion train which had just come up with its load, of 
rails and rail-layers. 

‘Bid you get the grading contract?' he asked; 
and when Hany nodded continued, — 'Then as a pre- 
lircdnary I'll introduce myself, Ellsworthy Johnston, 
one-time Barrister, and, as the surveyor classified 
me, general roustabout. Had a bush ranch in British 
Columbia and came to grief over it by fooling time away 
gold prospecting. Rode in and asked yonder eloquent 
autocrat for a contract, but he didn't see it. Said, 
and he explained it wasn't flattery, I looked too much 
of a gentleman, and in consequence if I liked I could 
shovel ballast at one dollar seventy-five daily. Now 
shovelling ballast grows monotonous, and one gets a 
confounded back-ache over it, so if you're agreeable 
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ril fling in a small sum and my services as junior 
partner/ 

*WeVe not too rich/ said Harry, *and well talk 
it over/ while when somebody in authority called, — 
*Get a move on there, Sam Johnsing, before the flies 
eat you. Guess the rails are growing rusty while 
you're resting/ with a smile of whimsical resignation 
bur new acquaintance hurried away. 

We made a bargain with him to the satisfaction of 
all concerned that evening, and next morning Harry 
rode away to divide our few head of stock among oiir 
neighbours and hire if possible one or two among 
those whose crops had also suffered from frost. The 
latter, like the devastating hail, performs its work 
erratically, wiping out one man's grain and sparing 
his neighbours! Meanwhile I found plenty to do 
making arrangements to commence our -work upon 
the track. 


CHAPTER XI 


ON THE HAItROAO 

It was a hot autumn morning when we prepared to 
commence our task of railroad building, the last 
forlorn hope between ourselves and ruiru Harry 
and I stood each beside our teams, which were har- 
nessed to a great iron scoop or scraper designed to 
tear out a heavy load of spoil at each traverse. Tills 
we would pile in tlie slight hollows, so that, sinking 
a few feet through the rises and raised slightly above 
each depression, the road-bed might run straight and 
level across the prairie. A group of sinewy, dusty men 
waited about the line of flat cars loaded with rails 
close behind, while a plume of black smoke curled 
aloft from the huge locomotive in a dingy column 
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against the blue of the sky. This, with the cluster 
of tents and shanties, was all that broke the ^hite 
grass land's empty monotony. 

The surveyor, who was perhaps dustier than any, 
leaned against the engine's buffer-frame close beside 
me, mopping his face, which was also smeared with 
soot, and surveyed us complacently, for with our 
assistants we formed, so far as outward appearances 
went, a workmanlike if somewhat disreputable 
company. Water was scarce that season and too 
precious to waste in superfluous washing, while we 
had little leisure to spare on even much-needed 
repairs to our garments. Still, we were alert, hard, 
and eager, while after the preceding anxiety it was 
with improved spirits we found definite work before 
us, with what was better still definite pay at the end 
.Ofdt..'' 

‘Well, they've finished the line posts; I guess you 
can start in,' said the surveyor. ‘You look as if you 
could keep those scoops from rusting, and good luck 
go with you. Stir round and heave those rails down, 
boys ! ' 

Then with a crack of whips we started, and it was 
with satisfaction I heard the trampling hoofs bite 
into the sod and the bright steel edges rip through the 
matted roots. Soft earth and tangled grasses filled 
the iron scoop behind, the air vibrated with the strident 
clang of rails, and the locomotive engineer performed 
an inspiriting solo upon his whistle, while the rest 
of our party followed to finish the wake we left with 
their shovels. Somewhat improved appliances are 
used in railroad building now^ but though it had limi- 
tations the scraper did excellent work in its day. All 
went well and smoothly for at least a month, and our 
hearts grew lighter every day, while each time the 
big locomotive came clattering up we had another 
length of road-bed ready for the rails, and the surveyor 
commented on our progress with frank approval* 
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He also did so to some purpose in his reports to 
Winnipeg, as subsequently transpired, while occa- 
sionally, when we lounged languidly contented under 
the dew-damped canvas at nights, Harry would 
figure with the end of a pencil how much we had 
already placed to our credit. 

'We are doing well, Ralph/ he said the last time it 
happened, with a smile that lighted his sunny face, 
'There's enough to pay off those folks in Brandon 
now, and wuth luck before the frost comes well 
manage to settle with the worst of the rest. It^s 
almost a pity we didn't try the railroad sooner, but' 
— and here he glanced with a twinkle in his eye at 
me — 'we came out to w^ork our own land, and it's 
your intention to add acre to acre until Fairmead's 
one of the biggest farms in the Territories, isn't it ?' 

'Yes,' I answered soberly. 'God willing, if health 
and strength hold out/ and in his own expressive way 
Harry shock-hands with me. Harry's hand harmonised 
with the rest of him, and hands are Characteristic of 
their owners' temperament as well as faces. It was 
small and shapely, one might call it almost feminine, 
but its touch conveyed the subtle impression of 
courage and nervous energy, while I wondered what 
the woman who reared him would think if she saw 
those toughened and ingrained fingers now. Neither 
were words needed, for Harry's actions had each their 
meaning, and that grasp seemed to say that in this 
I was leader and whatever happened he would loyally 
follow me. Then he added softly, 'Yes — ^with your 
reservation — ^we will do it/ 

But unintemipted good fortune seldom lasts long, 
or at least it seldom did with us, and presently the 
line ran into a big coulee which wound through what 
we call hills upon the prairie — ^that is to say, a ridge 
of slightly higher levels swelling into billowy rises. 
In the Western Dominion the rivers, instead of curving 
round the obstacles they encounter, generally go through . 
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tEongh whether they find the gorges ox^ fret them out 
is beyond me. In the latter case, jndging from^^what 
one sees in British Columbia, they must have worked 
hard for countless centuries; The hollow as usual 
was partly filled with birches and willows, which 
hampered us, for they must be cut do-wn and the roots 
grubbed up, while %vhen at last we had scooped a 
strip of road-bed out of the slanting side it seemed 
as if disaster again meant to overtake ns. 

Autumn had melted into Indian summer, but it 
was still hot one afternoon, w-hen with the perspiration 
dripping from me I whirled and drove the keen axe 
into a silver birch's side, seldom turning my eyes 
from the shower of white chips, because looking up 
between the slender stems one could see the black 
smoke of a thrasher streaking the prairie. The crops 
of the man who employed it had escaped damage, 
and as those of many had been spoiled by frost I 
knew he would reap a handsome profit on every bushel. 
I did not grudge it him, but the contrast with our 
failure troubled me. My throat was parched and 
dried up, for we had finished all the water they brought 
us in by train, and no man could drink of the shrunken 
creek, which was alkaline. It flowed down from one 
of those curious lakes to be found upon the Western 
prairie, where clouds of biting dust which smarts 
one's eyes and nostrils intoIeraWy rise up like smoke 
from the white crust about the margin of the waters, 
whose colour is a vivid greenish blue. 

I stepped aside a moment to let the construction 
train with its load of rails roll past, and stood leaning 
on the axe wiping the perspiration out of my eyes 
until Harry's shout rang out w-arningly. Then through 
the strident scream of brakes and roar of blown-oif 
steam an ominous rumbling commenced round a 
bend: there was a rush of flying footsteps, and Har^ 
shouted again. I ran forward down the n€wd5J^-'laid 
track, and when I halted, breathless, my first sensation 
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was oae of thankfulness followed by dismay. Harry 
was ^ruggling to hold an excited team not far away, 
and it was evident he and the rest were safe, but it 
was also equally plain we must gather our courage 
to meet another blow. Under no circumstances 
could much if any profit have been made on that 
. portion of. tlie line, which travei'sed the coulde, ■but'w'e. 
'.-took it with the rest, 'while now the road-bed w-eyhad 
painfully scooped .out iiad been;" swept ...awny and'.' lay; , 
a chaotic mass of debris, some sixty yards below, 
for, loosened by the excavation, the side of the ravine 
had slipped down bodily. 

Tm glad you and the teams are safe/ was all I 
could find to say when Harry met me, for I struggled 
against an inclination to do either of two things. 
One was to sit down and groan despairingly, and the 
other to abuse everything upon the Canaciian prairie. 

Harry at first said nothing. He was panting 
heavily, but another man answered for him,* — * I guess 
you might be, and only for your partner's giit the 
teams wouldn't have been. When we saw the whole 
blame ravine tumbling in the only thing that, struck 
us was to light out quick, and we did it in a hmry, 
not stopping to think, vSomething else struck your 
partner, too, a devastatin' load of dirt coming down 
■ ■oiiythe' 'teams, and iie .went back .'for them. Gut ■.the' ' 
traces of. one' scraper — ^you /.can . see' ..the., blame thing ■■■ 

'. busted .inythe' bottom there.;, then there' was 'a .roar', '-. 
and she .came'/. down solid'.'with /a. xush^^wliile 'we-' did ' 
the shouting %vlien he brought them safe at a gallop 
■y'out'.:hi:,f|ie^:dustV' yy ' 'y/'..;yy.,,y;v':^ 

'That's a side issue/ said Harry veiy gravely, 'and 
the main one is serious. Ralph, if ail this slope is going 
to slip dovm it means disaster to us. You see, after 
what was said when we took the contract, we couldn't 
well back out of it, even if we wanted to. Hallo, 
here's his majesty the surveyor on Ms trolley/ 

With a clatter of wheels the light frame raced down 
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the slight incline, and unloaded its occupants violently 
when it ran into the back of the construction ^train 
wliich they had just stopped in time. We did not, 
however, follow it, because we wanted time to think, 
while both our faces were anxious when the surveyor 
returned. 

" I*m afraid it% a hard case — »ne of those things no 
man can figure on ahead — ^give you my word we never 
expected this/ he said. ' That bank looked solid enough, 
but there's more of it just waiting to go, and the whole 
track will have to be set back sever^ yards or so. 
Any way, it's particularly hard on you. Remembering 
what I told you, hrave you settled yet what you are 
going to do ? ' 

‘ Yes,* I answered slowly. * We made the agreement, 
and we mean to keep it. Hire more men and teams 
if what we have won't do. Somehow we've got to 
finish our bargain, and get our money back, and we'll 
come to the end of the ravine some day. Isn't that 
your view, Harry ? ' 

*Of course !* said Harry, as the surveyor turned in 
his direction. By this time we had fallen into our 
respective parts. When there was need of judicious 
speech or care in matters financial it was Harry's 
tact or calculations which solved the difficulty, while 
when it came to a hard grapple with natural difficulties 
I led the way. Again the surveyor glanced from one 
to the other before he said : — 

'There's grit in both of you. After all, what you 
think does not affect the question; a contract's a 
contract, and we hold the whip hand over you, but 
I'm glad to see you take it that way/ 

The surveyor, as we were to learn, was a man of 
discernment, and he may have been making an 
experiment, but my blood was uf), and I answered 
stiffly — 'The whip hand has nothing to do with it. 
We will carry out our agreement, because we pledged 
ourselves to do so, but if we hadn't ten railroad 
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companies would not make us, and we're open to defy 
I any* man in the Dominion, director, or sun.’^eyor, 

ii to force an injustice upon us/ 

;i The autocrat was not in the least angry, and smiled 

dryly as he said, * I believe you. Weil, I make no pro- 
mises, but if you're not above all assistance I guess 
I might help you. You can lay off and rest your teams 
f for two days any way, while I turn loose the shovellers; 

■ then youll want all the energy that's in you/ 

Under different circumstances we might have en- 
joyed that holiday. As it was I lay still in the sun- 
shine all day, disconsolately staring across the prairie 
down the track that was apparently going to complete 
our discomfiture, and smofang until my mouth was 
blistered, while where Harry went to I did not know. 
On the second evening, however, our new partner, 
who had been back to the main line for supplies, 
came in, and listened with apparent unconcern wMle 
we explained matters to him. Acting under impulse, 
I even suggested that we might release him from his 
unfortunate bargain, but he laughed as he answered : — 
‘It's generous, but it can't be done. Experiences 
of this kind are not new to me, and I'm a Jonah, as I 
warned you. Still, when bad luck follows one every- 
where — ^floods on the Fraser, cattle-sickness, snow 
coming heavy just when one is finding signs of gold— 
you know there's no earthly use running away from 
it, and it's wisest to laugh at fortune and stay right 
where you are. Dare say we'll come out on the right 
side yet; and if we don't, in fifty years it won't make 
much difference. Now try to look less like guests 
at a funeral, and talk of something cheerful/ 

I made some moody answer and envied him his way 
of taking things, while Hany tried to smile, and 
Johnston, lifting down a banjo, commenced a planta- 
tion ditty, which he sang with so much spirit that 
presently he had most of the shovel gang for an 
appreciative audience. Then there w^ere roars of 
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laughter when he stood in the entrance of the tent and» 
wilii the utmost solemnity, made them a ridicfilous 
speech. After this they went away to their canvas 
dwellings, and I knew that Ellswoitliy Johnston was 
one of those born soldiers of fortune who extract 
the utmost brightness from an arduous life, and, 
meeting each reverse with a smiling face, cheerfully 
hear their ilhrewarded share in the development 
of Greater Britain beyond the seas. One may fmd 
a good' many of them upon the Western prairie, , 

■We recoiBBienced. work next morning,- and,' under 
the delicious still coolness of the Indian summer, 
increased the strain on nerve and muscle and cut 
dowm the grocery bill, though I insisted upon feeding 
the horses even better than before. It is never economy 
to stint one's working cattle, especially w^ren one 
demands the utmost from them, besides being a pro- 
cedure which is distasteful to any merciful man. 

But though we had to hire more horses, wondering 
how we would '.ever .pay- for them' when, the .contract ■ 

.was finished, the ' track crept on along the treacherous , ; ' .. ■ ■■ 
slope, where we scooped out a double width as basis, 
winding among the birches in glistening, sinuous 
curves, while the end of the valley grew nearer every 
day. Again Harry and I lapsed into the excitement 
of a race against adversity, because unless we were 
well out on the open prairie before winter bound the 
sod into the likeness of concrete there could be no 
hope of even partly recouping our loss. Even John- 
ston seemed infected with our spirit; but while we 
generally worked in dogged silence, he had ever a 
jest upon his lips. 

One evening — ^and the days were shortening all 
too rapidly — I sat tired and dejected on an empty 
provision case, a rail-layer brought in several letters, 
and , as usual, they were all for me. Harry stood 
bare-armed, with the dust still thick upon him, just 
outside the entrance of the tent, holding a spider ovet 
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our little stove, and glanced half regretfully towards 
the l^Udget. , No, one .ever seemed, to 'write ,to Harry, 
The: first '.was iroixi; 'Jasper, , ^ He had' visited 'Brandon' 
and Winnipeg on business, and wrote in his iisual 
■ off-hand style. 

. "Fve. been in, to, see those dealers,,: taking . my best 
t)roker along, to convince them we only .raised' solid 
men, in, this, section, Mt ran. ■, * Thought Fd enilghtea 
them about you, ,''and the broker laid out to' 

back me. lie' gets all .-my business — see ?— wlila 
you caiTt beat a Winnipeg broker at real tail talking. 
I should say we impressed them considerable; or per- 
haps,,'it. vvasThe ,big cigars and the, spread at the hoteL- 
Said they'd sense enough to, know , a straight , man 
when they saw him, .and they'd give .3^ou. plenty 
time to pay in, , So all you've got, to do is to sail rigHt 
on with the', track-grading. The boys were saying 
■down to .Elktaii -that, Fletcher .and’ Ms. father-in-law- 
don't get on, and there's going to be trouble there 

E iently. I think the old man started in to reform 
, and Fletcher don't like unlimited reform/ 

' ‘Just like Jasper,' said Harry, *A woman's- heart, 
and the strength of three ordinary men. Still, when 
Jasper starts in with a rush no man can say where 
hell finish, and we may hear next that he has been 
'ail, round Winnipeg' on our , account boiTOwing- money/ 

.■ :' 'Then the new^ partner, who \?as splittiii|/-fimwoocl 
close... by, laid., clownr his ,axe as.he said,~:Ybuii 
"diice .nie. to .Jasper some 'day.-,, From 'wEat you .say, ..he: 
is a man worth knowdng/ 

There ^vere two more letters, and the next—my 
fingex's trembled as I opened it — w'as from Grace. 
It v/as dated from Starcross House, in Lancasliire, 
and written in frank friendliness, expressing regret 
for our misfortune, which, it seemed/ she had heard 
about,ending: — ' But by this time you will have learned 
that there are ups and downs in every country, and 
I know you both have the courage to face the iatter. 
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So go on with a stout heart, believing that I and all 
your other friends look for your ultimate su&ess.* 
To this there was a postscript,— I met your cousin. 
Miss Crosfield, the other day, and was sorry to find 
her very pale and thin. She had just recovered from 
a serious illness, and seemed troubled when I told 
her how you had lost your harvest/ 

I placed the thin sheets reverently in an inside 
pocket, and read them afterwards over and over again, 
because I might not answer them. She had written 
out of kindly sympathy when the news of our trouble 
first reached her, and that was all; while I felt I could 
not write a mere formal note of thanks^ — and more than 
this was out of the question now. Nevertheless, 
I was thankful for her good wishes, and then stood 
silent under the starlight, staring down the misty 
coul^ and thinking of Cousin Alice as mechanically 
I stripped the enwlope from the following one. She 
had always been ailing, even in the days when we were 
almost as brother and sister; and now I longed 
that I could comfort her as in my periodical fits of 
restlessness she used to soothe me. That, however, 
was impossible, for my cousin was part of the sheltered 
life I had left behind across the sea, and I was in West- 
ern Canada with a very uncertain future before me. 

Then, moving back into the light of the lamp, I 
read the last letter, and, with a gasp of astonishment, 
handed it to Harry, saying, *I can make nothing of 
this. Who in the wide world can have sent the money ? ^ 
He laid down the spider, and, bending until the glow 
from the tent door fell upon the paper, read : — 

*Mf Ralph Crosfield f of Fairmead, 

* Sir,— W e have received the sum of one thousand 
dollars, from a correspondent whose identity we are 
not at liberty to reveal, to place to your credit. If 
you prefer, you may regard this amount as an un- 
secured loan and repay it with current interest on 
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cpporttmity. Otlierwise it is unconditionally^ at your 
disposal, and we will have pleasure in honouring your 
dr^ts to that extent. 


* Agent for the Bank of Montreal* 

'You are a lucky man/ said Harry. 'What will 
you do with it ? ' And I answered with some hesi- 
tation 

' I don't exactly know. Tell them to send it back, 
most likely. We can both of us take care of ourselves 
without depending on other folk's charity like re- 
mittance men. And what right has any unknown 
person to send money to me ? My friends in England 
have apparently cast me off utterly, and in no case 
would I accept a favour from them. Still, I would 
like to discover who sent it/ 

'It's some one who knows your little— we'll 
peculiarities,' answered Harry diyly. 'I sometimes 
wonder, Ralph, what makes you so confoundedly 
proud of yourself. Can't you take it in the spirit 
It's evidently meant, and be thankful? You are 
not overburdened with worldly riches at present, any 
way/ 

To this I made no answer. W^e needed money badly 
enough — that at least was certain; and after our 
frugal repast I marched up and down the line, thinking 
it over, and then decided to accept the sum as a loan, 
chiefly for Harry's sake. It would materially help 
to lighten that other crushing load of debt; and though 
growing more and more puxzled, I felt, as Harrv 
did, there was yet a great kindness behind it. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE unexpected 


m opportunity we: Raid 


,01 , OUT ■ creditors off, and contmu^sci 


greater clieerf illness, working cloiiH®, 
was raooniiglit, scooping out tlie ^arpd'tn 

■of .the- conMe, , thoiigk we lost more 
Galciilate on, every yard of it. As we^cBu . 

grew^slxoider .and' Sliorterr and often m % ' 

tiiere.was a keen frost in tlie air. ' It was a lOw 
but ' we bad given oiii' bond . and played 
■ bornly, 'WMle Johnston, who mwked as 
now, cheered us with witty anecdote and^ qua at 
philosophy after each especiall^p disap^po. „ 

Then one evening when the ' stirw^yor sat ^ 

he did occasioiialty, a 'man approac,iiea - r . J'. p 
say,— There's a curious critter hunting 
—looks most like a low-down p]ayed-out Britisher. 
He’s wanting Contractor Crqsfield, and won i down 

until he finds him/ , i? , i 

‘Adam Lee of Stoney Clough for a 

. Expecting luln,’: sai(lHarry,;wia 

heedn’i gbj surveyor Have you been faBcnn ting any 

more young damsels, Ralph? Larry 3o be 

^ough, tO' show , Ms .reverence .in. ■ . ■ ^ ; ■:;: 

The man gidnned as he went put, and 

Lee stood before us. He looked s- 

v.'hen I last saw him, but there was R P 

lace, and, when I explained who he w.as to ® 

sat down and commenced his story. Life is g ally 

hard to such as he, and living 

in the hive of a swarming town, ^vlth their w j ys 
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and many sorrows open for every eye to see, they lose 
the glace of reticence, 

‘I set up a stitching shop in a shed against Tom 
Fletcher's house/ he said. 'There were none of my 
kin left in the wide world but Minnie, and, if I wasn't 
a burden, I w^anted to live near her. They brought 
me saddles and harness to sew, and I earned a little, 
but I was main anxious for Thomas Fletcher. The 
lust of strong drink in him, and he had sinful 
Ms of temper, raging like one demented when I told 
him to cast out the devil. " 111 cast out thee an' thy 
preacliing into perdition/' he said. Then Miniik! 
must tell me if I was too good for her husband, and only 
making trouble, they did not w'ant me there, and I 
saw that sometimes Tom Fletcher scowled with angry 
eyes at her after I had spoken to him faithfully. 
So, because it is an ill tiling to cause strife between 
man and wife, I left my daughter — ^and I had come 
lialf aci*oss the world to find her. They told me them 
were lots of men and horses working on the new rail- 
way, and I wondered if there was anything I could 
do that would keep me. They said Ralph Crosheld 
was a big contractor — ^an' there was doubt between 
us, blit I have forgiven thee/ 

'Very kind of you, Fm sure F said Harry. 'The 
question is, however, what can you do ? ' and the old 
man answered eagerly,— An3Jtliiag, if it*s saddles 
or harness or mending shoes. I can cut things in 
hardwood and sharpen saws too, and I'll work for a 
trial for nothing but my keep/ 

I looked down on him compassionately, for he was 
old and broken in spirit, and would plainly starve 
if turned adrift upon the prairie, while as I did so the 
surveyor broke in, 'You had better take him F 
Then, deciding that perhaps he could help us in 
some sniali degree, and that we might spare a few 
dollars to give him, even if he only kept us in whole 
shoes, I answered, — ''Well, we'll see what you can do 
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and you can camp in the other tent. There^s a set 
of worn-out harness for a beginning to-morrow, while 
if you go right across you’ll just be in time for supper/ 

He thanked us with effusion, and when he M^ent 
out Harry said lightly, — ^‘We have made a very bad 
bargain, of course, but I dare say we can manage to 
raise all he will cost us. Naturally, I feel inclined to 
do something for the old man, but that confounded 
Fletcher exasperates me. His shadow has been 
upon you ever since you started in this country, 
and, I suppose it’s foolish, but I feel that some day 
he’ll do you a greater injury. However, at present 
I almost sympathise with his action. It isn’t cheerful 
to have a future state of brimstone held up before 
one continually/ 

'When I said you had better take him, I didn’t 
mean at your own expense/ interposed the surveyor, 
^but that under the circumstances it would come better 
so. I guess we’ll squeeze him somehow on to the pay- 
roll of the Company, Heard all about the whole 
thing from some one. Who — oh. General Jackson, 
how should I remember ? Kind of reiigio-political 
crank, isn’t he ? WeU, I’ve seen some inventive 
geniuses among the species, and while we're driving 
straight ahead we can find use for a man if he's honest 
and handy finicking round the chores. Still, that has 
nothing to do with what I'm coming to. We have 
room for straight, live men on this road, and I’ve been 
watching you two. Guess you’ve been losing heavy, 
and you stuck right down to it. Now, this branch 
is going to be froze up presently, and they’ve sent for 
me to finish a mining loop among the mountains of 
British Columbia; when some one else has fooled a 
tough job they generally do. They listen at head* 
quarters when I get up to talk, and the question is 
will you bring along your outfit and haul rocks and 
lumber in the ranges for me ? This time we'll try 
to make the deal a better one for you. We’ll square 
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np 3pd pay ofi on what yon've done so far; it wifl cut 
the loss, because there’s more of the coulfe, and there’!! 
be hard frost before you’re out on the prairie. Now, 
I ve_^ been talking straight — what have yon to 
say? 

I looked round at the others. Harry beamed appro- 
val, Johnston nodded indifferently, and I felt a thrill 
of satisfaction _ ^ I turned to the railroad autocrat, 
saymg. We will come.’ 

‘That’s good,’ was the laconic answer. 'Don’t think 
you’ll regret It, and with a nod to each of us the man 
who in a few moments had made a e^reat change 
in onr destiny was gone. 

'On the up-grade now f’ said Johnston, 'but don’t 
lose youi heads, X he great man paid yon a tremendons 
compliment, Ralph, and that kind of thing isn’t usual 
with him, but you’ll take it coolly. More folks get 
badly busted, as they say in this benighted country 
by sudden success than by hard luck !’ 

It was good to lounge in the tent door that evening, 
and remember that there would be no more dreary 
awakenings to a day of profitless labour, but perham 
It was the cool mght wind and frosty glitter of the 
stars which helped to check the rush of hot, hopeful 
fancies tlirongh my brain. I had learned already 
to distrust any untested offer of prosperity. For 
another week nothing of moment happened, and then 
we spent an hour one morning with the surveyor 
a gray “haired gentleman from Winnipeg. He 
differed from the former in many ways, and spoke 
with a deliberate mbanity, but I felt he also spoke 
with authority and was quietly talcing stock of us. 
We signed several papers, a receipt among them, and 
it was oiffy then 1 realised what that unfortunate 
coulee had cost us, while, when at last we went out 
the surveyor said : — ’ 

You have rnade a good impression, and that man's 
favourable opinion may mean great tilings to you. 
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i shouldn't wonder if you cashed a good manjr big 
pay drafts before we have finished with you/ 

*I hope so/ I answered grimly* * At present we are 
rather poorer than when we commenced the work, 
and whoever the new railroad benefits it has only 
done harm to us. That, however, is in no way your 
fault, and having started we're going on to see the end 
of it/ 

'Good man!' said the surveyor with a significant 
smile. 'I wouldn't be too previous. You have six 
days to straighten up your business in;' and after 
a brief conference with Harry I departed for Fairmead 
and Winnipeg. 

Our few cattle were thriving among the herds of 
our neighbours, to whom we made over our stock 
of prairie hay. The homestead would doubtless take 
care of itself until we were ready to return there, as 
prairie homesteads often have to do; while, whether 
it was owing to Jasper's eloquence or other causes, 

I found our remaining creditors both reasonable 
and willing to meet us so far as they could. So I 
came back with a satisfactory report, and the same 
evening we gathered those who worked for us about 
the tent, and when we had handed each a roll of dollar 
bills Harry laid the position before tiiem. 

'We sunk aU that was left us in this contract/ 
he said, 'and now when we are transferred to British 
Columbia we set out almost empty-handed, with the 
wrong kind of balance. It seems only fair I should 
tell you this finnkly. If you decide to come with us 
we will, if all goes well, pay at present rates for the 
sei'vices of men and teams. On the other hand, if 
there is any unforeseen difficulty we may have nothing 
to pay with, and if any one wishes to go back to his 
holding I should only say he's sensible. We, however, 
hold on so long as we have a dollar left.' 

'It's a toss' up,' added Johnston. 'You take your 
chances, and get what you can, facing the music, 
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pleasantly like the rest of us if you get nothing, which 
seems quite probable. Now don^t jump over tlie edge 
of a ravine like the giddy antelope, but put your 
heads together and think about it.' 

There was a laugh from one of the men, who confeixed 
apart, and another said, ' We're coming along. There's 
no work for men or horses here in winter, and we've 
neither money nor credit to sow in spring. Besides, 
we've taken your dollars, you have treat^ us faiily, 
and it strikes us as mean to back down on you now. 
So we're open to take the chances, and ail we ask is 
that the chances should figure either way. If you’re 
cleaned out, we get nothing; if you win we want to 
come in. No; we’ve no use for a sliding scale to 
light each other on, and I guess we’ll take Contractor 
Crosfield's word he'll do the square thing.' 

T give it/ I said simply. ‘We thank you,' and 
when they went aw^ay I felt the w^eight of a double 
responsibility, while Johnston said lightly, ‘I con- 
gratulate you on yom* leadership of the hard-up 
company. ^ Tliis is the kind of thing that appeals to 
me — ^nothing to lose and all to win, and determined 
men who can do anything with axe and saw and 
horseflesh to back one. So it's loose ^y, up peg, 
on saddle, and see what future waits us in the garden 
of the Pacific slope — ^in mid-winter/ 

It was seven days later, and many things had been 
done, when with our working beasts and few other 
possessions lurching before us in a couple of cattle 
cars, we w^ent clattering through the Rockies at the 
tail of a big freight train. It was just breaking day, 
and Harry leaned beside me over the platform raik‘ 
of a car hooked on for our accommodation, while 
Lee sat on the step close by wrapped in an old skin 
coat Harry had given him. A shrill whistle came ring- 
ing out of the stirred-up dust ahead, then the roar 
of wheels grew louder, rolling back repeated and 
magnified from the rocks above, w’-hile hdf-seen 
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through the mist that rose from a river sp^tral 
pines reeled by, and an icy blast lashed my cheeks 
Bke a whip as with throttle wide open and the long 
cars bouncing behind the great mountain locomotive 
thundered down a declivity, 

. ' Stevens letting her go/ said the surveyor, who came 
out from the car. *Got to rush her through for the 
side-track ahead of the west-bound mail Say, the 
light is growing : stay just where you are, for presently 
therell be unrolled^ the most gorgeous panorama that 
ever delighted a sinful mortal's eye, and you'll see 
the first of what some day is going to be of aU lands on 
this wide green earth the greatest country/ 

I looked up, and already the mist was rolling back 
like a curtain from the great slopes of rock above, 
sliding in smoky WTeaths across the climbing pines, 
while as the brightness increased we could see the 
torrent, whose voice now almost drowned the clash 
of couplings and clamour of the wheels, frothing 
gi'een and white streaked among mighty boulders in 
the gorge below. Then, as we swung giddily over a 
gossamer-like timber bridge, the walls of quartz and 
blue grit fell back on either hand; and, for the first 
time, I gazed in rapt silence upon the cold unsullied 
whiteness of eternal snow, undefiled from the beginning 
by any foot of man. It stretched in a glimmering 
saw-edge high above us athwart the brightening East, 
and, below smooth-scarped slopes of rock poMshed 
to a steely lustre by endless ages of grinding ice, 
slid down two, or it may have been four thousand 
feet, to the stately pines on the hill-sides at their feet. 

There were peaks like castles, spires like the fretted 
stonework of Indian minarets, wrought by the hand 
of Nature out of an awful cold purity, and mountains 
which resembled nothing I had ever seen or dreamed 
of, banded white with broken edges of green by winding 
glaciers; while sombre forests, every trunk in which 
the surveyor said exceeded two hundred feet m height, 
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were^wrapped about tbeir Icnees. It was a scene of 
Plutonic grandeur, weirdly impressive under the 
first of the light, with a stamp upon it of unearthly 
glory, and Harry drew in his breath when a great 
peak behind us glowed for a moment rosy red and then 
faded into safiron, just befop a long shaft of radiance 
turned the whiteness on its shoulders into incan- 
descence. 

' Wiiat do you tlunk of that, Lee ? ' he asked, and the 
old man who stared about him with a great wonder 
in his eyes, answered, with half-coherent solemnity, 
'It's the Almighty's handiwork made manifest;' 
while, as we swept across a trestle and the trembling 
timber hung back the vibratory din, I caught the dis- 
jointed phrases, 'The framing of the everlastm' 
hills; a sign an' a token while the earth shaU last — 
an' there are many who will not see it.' 

'Just so,' said the surveyor, smiling across at me, 
' Now, Fm a mechanic, and look at in a practical way. 
It's a tremendous display of power, w^hich is irresistible, 
if it works mighty slowly. Sun, wind, and host, all 
doing their share in rubbing out broad valleys and 
wearing down the hills, while with the debris the rivers 
are spreading new lands for wheat and fruit west 
into the sea. Wild nature nm riot, chaotic deso- 
lation I " it says in the guide. No, sir; this is a great 
scheme, and I guess there's neither waste nor riot. 
Well, that is not our business; it's our part to make a 
way to take out ore and produce, and bring men in — 
this is going to be an almighty great country. Timber 
for half the world, gold and silver, iron, lead, coal, 
and copper, rivers to give you power for nothing 
wherever you like to tap it with a dynamo,, and a 
coast that's punctuated with ready-made harbours I 
All we want is men and railroads, and we mean to 
get them. I figure that if sometime our children — 
I'm thankful I've got none — ^move the greatest 
Empire's centre West, they'll leave Montreal and 
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Ottawa rusting, and locate it here between the RoCkies 
and the sea. But I guess Fm talking nonsense, and 
there^s a little in the flask — there's to the New West- 
niiiister, and blank all annexationists 1 ' 

Harry nodded as he passed me on the flask, while 
Lee groaned deprecatingly, and then, brushing the 
gray hair back from his forehead with thin crooked 
Angers, said, — by then there'll be no more cold 
homes ami hunger for the poor in England. It's 
coming, the time weVe been waiting, starving, and 
some of us praying for so long, an' if they get their own 
by law, or take it trampling through the blood of the 
oppressor, they'll live and speak free Englishmen, 
spread out on all the good lands the Almighty intended 
for them/ 

I did not answer, though Harry said aside that he 
did not know the whole earth was made for English- 
men. There was occasionally much in w^hat Lee said 
that commanded S3nnpathy, but he had a habit 
of relapsing into vague prophetic utterance, which 
was perhaps acquired when he ran the Stoney Clough 
chapel. Still, as hour by hour we went clatterii^g 
through solemn forests almost untouched by the axe, 
or rending apart the silence that hung over great 
lonely lakes, and past wide rivers, while the whole 
air was filled with the fragrance of pines and cedars, 
I wondered if either his or the surveyor's forecast 
would come true, and decided if that were so England 
would have cause to be proud of this rich country. 
For the rest, Haixy and I never found our interest 
slacken, and looked on in silence as that most gorgeous 
panorama of snow-peak, forest, and glacier unwound 
itself league after league before us, until at last amid 
a grinding of brakes the long freight train ran into a 
side track. She was only just in time, for with the 
ballast trembling beneath, and red cinders flying 
from the funnel of the mammoth mountain engine 
ahead, the Atlantic mail went by. Then, as wb 
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stepped down on the track the same thought was 
evidmtiy uppermost in each of us, for Harry said, — ► 
‘Ralph, this land approaches one's wildest fancies 
of a terrestrial paradise, and if in spite of our efforts 
we fail at Fairmead it's comforting to think we can 
always bring up here. If I had the choice I'd like 
to be buried in the heart of those forests. What do 
you say, Johnston ? ' 

Johnston smiled a little, but his tone was not the 
usual one as he said, ‘I think I will. You'll say it 
sounds like old woman's talk, but I fancy I'll never 
recross those Rockies. An3rway, it won't worry the 
rest of humanity very much if I don't, and I dare 
say we'll get some small excitement track-grading 
in the meantime. This country doesn't lay itself 
out to favour railroad building, especially in winter.' 


' CHAPTER; XIII- V. ^ 

ADVOCATES OF TEMPERANCE 

It was a month later, and we had settled down to 
our new task, w^hen Lee, w^ho had managed to make 
himself generally useful, took a wholly unexpected 
step. Our camp stood beside the partly completed 
track, which after climbing through the passes wound 
along the edge of a precipice into a bowl-shaped 
hollow among the mountains. High above it on the 
one hand the hill sides sloped up towards the snow, 
which now crept lower to meet them every day. It 
was strewn with massy boulders and bare outcrops of 
rock, while the pines which managed to find a foothold 
here and there glittered with frost crystals every morn- 
ing. Below, a wide blue lake filled half the hollow, and 
shingled roofs peeped out among the cedars that spread 
their rigid branches over its placid waters, while the 
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roar of a frothing torrent rose hoarsely from the forest 
behind. Beyond this, and walled on by stupeifdous 
mountains from the outer world, lay an auriferous 
region, and a wooden town whose inhabitants had long 
struggled for an existence hampered by the cost of 
bringing in stores and machinery by pack-horse train. 

Raiboad building in such a land is an arduous task, 
needing a bold conception and reckless execution, 
while no line is ever driven that is not partly paid for 
with the adventurous legion’s blood. Our share, 
however, was one of the safest, for it consisted in 
hewing logs out of the forest for framing the spidery 
trestles and snow-sheds, hauling sawn lumber into 
position, and general teamster’s work. Risks there 
were of course — ^the rush of a charging boulder, 
or a sudden descent of shale, while occasionally a 
partly grubbed out trunk came thundering down 
before it was expected to. Comparatively few me- 
chanics could be found among all the men about us, 
and, as usual, the hardest part of the struggle devolved 
upon the reckless free-lances — ^sailor-men deserters, 
unfortunate prospectors, forest ranchers whose pos- 
sessions were mortgaged to the hilt, and others of 
the kind, who are always to the front when at the 
risk of life and limb a new way for civilisation is hewn 
through the forests of the Pacific Slope. 

One morning, when I rested my team a few mo- 
ments,^; talking to Harry and the surveyor after hauling 
a heavy log, Johnston came up chuckling, with a 
strip of cedar bark on which a notice was written. 

* We have an ardent reformer among our ranks, and, 
everything considered, I admire his pluck/ he said. 
‘ Youll notice you're all invited if you listen to this — 

A temperance meeting will be held outside the 
Magnolia saloon to-night, when Fanny Marvin and 
Adam Lee will turn the flash light upon the e^dls 
of drink and gamblin'. Every sensible man is re- 
quested to step along/' ' 
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‘I Jihought there was something brewing/ said 
Harry. ‘Lee has lately foregathered with, certain 
sober-faced individuals from Ontario, and they've 
been plotting mysteriously. Well, I suppose there 
will be trouble over it; but who is this Marvin ?' 

‘She's a rising religious reformer who has taken 
several towns on Puget Sound by storm/ said the 
surveyor, ‘and it has cost somebody considerable to 
bring her here. That proteg^ of yours is clearly a 
crank, but he's also more of a man than he looks, and, 
if it can be done unofhcialiy, I'm inclined to back him. 
No, I'm not a teetotaler, and as rule we're a sober 
people in Western Canada, but they're a tolerably 
hard crowd down at Cedar, and if once the man who 
runs the Magnolia takes hold with his tables we'll 
have chaos in this camp. I'm not prejudiced, but if 
they must have excitement I'd sooner see the boys 
whooping round a temperance meeting than a gaming 
bank/ 

‘Are you going, Ralph?' asked Harry. *I'm not 
altogether fond of the man, but in a measure we are 
responsible for him/ and I did not answer at first 
as I looked down upon the roofs of Cedar Crossing. 
The old trail, which would be useless presently, 
came winding down through the passes into it, and 
.1 knew that while the average British Columbian is 
a sturdy law-abiding citizen, a love of excitement 
characterises the miner, and after being driven out of 
the central town site by an energetic reform committee, 
a few adventurers of both sexes and indifferent morals 
had foregathered at Cedar Crossing, with the Magnolia 
saloon as headquarters. 

Then I said, ‘Yes, I'm going'; and, as he departed, 
the surveyor observed dryty, — I'd take a few picked 
men with axes along. They might come in handy,' 

Bright starlight' shone coldly on the dim white 
peaks when Harry and I stumbled among the boulders 
by Cedar Lake, in whose clear depths it lay reflected 
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with a silvery glitter. But it was warm down if?, the 
valley, and the drowsy breath of cedars filled tfe ah*, 
until a reek of kerosene replaced it> and presently 
a ruddy glare broke out among the giant trunks, 
while when we halted under the bliidring torches 
and two petroleum cressets outside the Magnolia, 
it seemed as if all the staff of the railroad had gathered 
there, 

'They're both here/ saM Harry, and I saw Lee 
standing beside a slender figure in unbecoming dress 
among a group of men in blue shirts and quaintly 
mended jackets; also that some planks had been 
bid across two barrels close by, 

' Don't crowd upon the lady 1 * said a voice, ‘ Order 1 
tlie circus is going to begin; we're only waiting for 
the chairman, Wliat's that ? Ain't got no such 
luxuries; well, he can take the Ijarrel/ 

After this, to our astonishment, Johnston stood aloft 
neatly attked upon an overturned barrel, and said, — 
' I'm glad to see so many of you, boys. Now I'm not a 
teetotaler myself, and this is the first time I've occu- 
pied such a platform; but we're all open to conviction, 
and I want you to remember we've a lady here \vho 
has travelled three hundred miles to talk to you. All 
we ask is that you will give her and the old man a 
fair show/ 

He had struck the ri^ht note, for the British Colum- 
bian is a somewhat chivalrous person, and there was 
silence, through which the jingle of a piano in the 
saloon broke irritatingly, until Lee stood up. 'Fm 
a sinful man like the rest of you/ he began in the more 
formal English and high-pitched inflection I knew 
so well, though the effect was diminished because some 
one broke in with assumed wonder, ' You don't say ? ' 

'Fve the same passions in me/ continued the 
orator, unheeding, 'and once I came near murder, 
wHle for six long yeai's I was a sodden slave to this 
awful drink/ 
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'Only awful when it's badT another voice said; 
an4 there was a cry, 'He's getting ahead nicely. 
'Rah for the next President i Give him a show/ 

'Sodden mind and body!' repeated Lee; 'a- 
grovelling on hands and knees in the pit of iniquity, 
and when I came out it left me what you see — a broken 
man, who, if he'd saved his soul, was too late to save 
his body. That's what you'll remember — ^no oxie can 
wallow without paying for it, and you're strong men 
as were meant for better. It's all in the choice you 
make — health, happiness, prosperity — a jump down 
a precipice into eternity, or dying half-rotten in a 
Vancouver hospital/ 

'The old thing, but he's taking hold/ said Harry 
when the speaker paused a moment, and then a glow 
of light beat out while a tall figure stood in the doorway 
of the saloon. The man's face was scornful beneath 
the costly wide-brimmed hat : he wore a spotless 
white shirt instead of a blue one, while — ^and this was 
an unusual sight — b heavy revolver was strapped 
about his waist, and neatly polished boots reached 
to his knees. Tliis I knew was Hemlock Jim, of evil 
repute, who had set up a gaming table, and was 
supposed to have purchased an interest in the Magnolia. 

' Won't you come in, boys, instead of fooling round 
outside there in the cold ?* he said derisively, 'You 
can have as much water as you like, and we won't 
charge you nothin' for the room;' and I w^ondered 
what Johnston, who conferred with his companions, 
would do. 

'I think we will,' said the chairman. 'Much obliged 
to you. File in quietly, boys, and those who can't 
find room will sit on the veranda/ while Harry 
chuckled as he commented, — 'Tins is ^stinctiy a new 
line for our partner, and the whole trio have pluck 
enough. I fancy if the other side try any tricks 
they'll find their match in Johnston/ 

Then, amid banter and laughter, the big bronssed 
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men filled up the long bare room, after which oM 
eyes were tnmed upon the tliree who sat on a IMie 
platform beside a piano. Facing them another 
group, who I fancied meant mischief, lounged against 
the bar, looking on sardonically. Then the proprietor, 
who wore a large diamond in his white shirt-front, 
came out to say,— This yere discussin' temperance 
Is thirsty work, and it might improve the general 
harmony if before you begin in earnest you had a 
drink with me. Ask them what they're shouting for, 
Jim, and, Jess, for once you'll rustle round with the 
tray.' 

There was a jingle of glasses, and a damsel with 
very pink cheeks and lemon-coloured hair, who 
apparently presided over the piano, went round with 
a tray. It was emptied several times, and I began 
to foresee that the temperance demonstration would 
fail miserably, as it might have done but for Johnston's 
ready wit and the opposite party's imprudence. 
Grinning derisively, Hemlock Jim led the waitress 
straight up to the orator's platform, and, with the 
revolver showing significantly as he bent forward, 
held out the tray, saying, — It will help the good feelin' 
if you have a drink with me.' 

This was a false step. A big man from the bush 
of Ontario, whose forbears had probably been Scottish 
Covenanters, stretched bis long limbs out in front 
of Hemlock, while Johnston smiled as he answered,— 
/Not at present. Unfortunately I'm a little particular 
who I drink with. Boys, don't you think it would 
be fairer if you heard our guests first, and then paid 
for your own refreshment afterwards if they didn't 
convince you ? ' 

' Hemlock Jim deliberately set down his tray, the 
Ontario bushman seemed gathering himself together 
for some purpose, and there was an ominous glitter 
in Johnston's eyes, while just as I expected the fray 
to begin, the proprietor called out laughingly, — 'Sit 
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n^i^down, Jim. Pass on them glasses, Jess. I guess 
the}^ won't refuse you/ 

It was diplomatic, but Johnston's hint of fairness 
went further, and in spite of the frail beauty's smiles, 
a number of those who listened waved the tray aside 
with the words ' I pass ! ' 

Then, when some one called out to ask what was 
the matter with the circus, and if the clown were lost, 
while others demanded 'The lady,' Johnston turned 
to Miss Marvin, and there was a hush as the slight 
girlish figure — and she seemed very young — stood 
upright before us. She thrust back the unlovely 
bonnet, and her thin face was flushed; but when, 
clenching nervous fingers upon the dowdy gown, 
she raised a high clear voice, every man in the assembly 
settled himself to listen. Perhaps it was a chivalrous 
respect for her womanhood, or mere admiration for 
personal courage, and she had most gallantly taken 
up the challenge; but I think she also spoke with 
force and sincerity, for my own pulse quickened 
in time to the rapid utterance. Then changing from 
the somewhat conventional tirade, she leaned forward 
speaking very gently, and one could hear the men 
breathe in the stfllness, while, so far as I can remember, 
the plain words ran : — 

‘It's not only for you I'm pleading; there are the 
women, too; the sweethearts, wives, and daughters 
v/aiting at home for you. Just where and how are 
they w^aiting ? Shall I tell you ? 'Way back up yonder 
tending the cattle in the lonely ranch, where the timber 
wolves howl along the ranges on the moonlight nights; 
and I guess you know it's lonely up there in the bush. 
Then I can see others sewing with heavy eyes and 
backs that are aching in a Vancouver shack. You 
had no money to leave them, and they had to do the 
best they could. Have they no use for the dollars 
yon would spend in liquor here — ^the women who never 
cried out when they let you go ? Don't heax^t-break 
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and black, black solitude count anything with 
\’ ou*re building railroads, building up a great Dominion, 
but the %?aiting women are doing their part, too- 
And Vm thiokiiig of others still, gilt-edged and dainty, 
'way in the old country, I've seen a few. Where's 
the man from an English college that used to feel 
himself better after they talked to him ? Is he here 
with the fire of bad whisky in him, betting against 
the banker to win a smile from Jess of Caribou ? * 

This woman knew how to stir them, and there was 
an expressive murmur, while some fidgeted. Then 
the proprietor beckoned across the room, and Hemlock 
Jim said : * This is only high-tone sentiment. Most 
of us isn't married, and don't intend to. No, sir, 
we've no use for a missis rustling round with a long- 
handled broom on the track of us, and I'm going to 
move an amendment.'' 

'You can't do it,' said Johnston, 'You brought us 
in of your own will, and now you've got to hear 
us. This meeting is going on quietly to its conclusion 
if I hold the chair. Sit down, sir.' 

' I'll be shot if I do I ' said the other, and it became 
evident that trouble w’^as near, for a group of the 
disa-ffected commenced to sidle towards the platform, 
calling on Caribou Jessy to give them a song. 

But Johnston w^as equal to the occasion, and called 
out, ^ If you're wanting music we've brought our own 
orchestra along. Mr Harry Lorraine, the tenor, will 
oblige you/ 

Harry promptly entered into the spirit of the thing, 
for he sat down good-humouredly, and, though I 
forget what he sang, it was a ballad with a catching 
refrain, which he rendered well, and hardly had the 
ap]^lause died away than the girl commenced again, 
while Lee, who followed, made a strong impression 
this time. Then* before the interest had slackened, 
Miss Marvin held up a little book, smiling sweetly as 
she said, ‘ It was real kind of you to listen so patiently. 
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now I'm asking a last favour. Won't you all walk 
aiori'^g and write your names down here ? ' 

A number of the listeners did so, and when the rest 
refused jestingly, Johnston got up. *The meeting is 
over/ he said, 'but there's one tiling yet to do — ^to 
pass a vote of thanks to the proprietor for the itse of 
his saloon. Then I w^oiild like to ask him to lay out 
his' best cigars on the bar for ever}?' one to, help himself 
to/ 

There was acclamation , and the assembly would have 
dispersed peaceably but that just as we went out 
Hemlock Jim, who had gathered the disaffected 
round him, said to Johnston, 'Fm glad to see the last 
of you. Now sail out into perdition, and take your 
shameless woman with you. But— I'm not particular 
— ^slie's got to pay tribute first.' 

He grasped the trembling girl's shoulder, dragged 
back the ample bonnet, but next moment I had him 
by the throat, and he went reeling sideways among 
his comrades. Then, as by a signal, the tumult 
began, for with a crash of splintered glass the nearest 
lamp went out, and a rush w'as made upon us. Some- 
thing struck me heavily upon the head; I saw Johnston 
stagger under a heavy blow; but I held myself before 
the girl as we w^ere hustled through the doorway, 
and when a pistol-barrel glinted one of the railroad 
men whirled aloft an axe. We were outside now% 
but the, pistol blamed before the blade came down, ’ 
and a man beside me caught at a veranda pillar 
with a cry just as the door banged to. 

' It's Pete of the shovel-gang ! ' somebody said. 

* It was Hemlock Jim who shot him. \¥liere's the man 
with the axe to chop one of these pillars for a battering- 
ram ? Roll round here, railroad builders." 

A roar of angry voices broke out, and it was evident 
popular sympathy was on the reformers' side, while 
my blood was up^^. Pete of the shovel gang, a quiet, 
inoffensive man, sat limply on the ^^eranda, with (he 
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blood trickling from his shoulder, and there was^e 
insult to the girl to be avenged; while, if more were 
needed, somebody hurled opprobrious epithets at us 
from an upper window. I wrenched the axe from its 
owner — and he resisted stubboiiily— whirled it round 
my shoulder, and there was another roar when after 
a shower of splinters the stout post 3 delded. It was 
tom loose from the rafters, swung backwards by 
sinewy arms, and driven crashing against the saloon 
door, one panel of which went in before it. Twdce 
again, while another pistol-shot rang out, we plied 
the ram, and then followed it pell-mell across the 
threshold, where we went dow in a heap amid the 
wreckage of the door, though I had sense enough left 
to remove Hemlock's smoking revolver which lay close 
by, just where he had dropped it upon the door. 
He had evidently not expected this kind of attack and 
suffered for his ignorance. We could not see him, but 
a breathless voice implored somebody to 'Give them 
blame deadbeats socks ! ' and there was evidently 
need for prompt action, because the rest of our oppo- 
nents had entrenched themselves beliind the bar, 
which was freely strengthened by chairs and tables. 
Also, as we picked ourselves up, an invisible man 
behind the barricade called out in warning, ' Stop right 
there. Two of us have guns ! ' 

'Will you come out, and give up Hemlock Jim?* 
asked Johnston, while half a dozen men who had found 
strangely assorted weapons gathered alert and eager 
behind mm, a little in advance of the rest, and Lee 
panted among them with the blood running down his 
face. 

'If you want him you've got to lick us first !' was 
the answer. ‘We don’t back down on a partner. 
But I guess he's hardly worth the trouble, for he's 
looking very sick~your ' blank battering-ram took 
him in the stummick.' 

* One minute to change your mind in T said Johnston, 
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hoxfeg up Ms watcM " Bring along that log, 
boy^and get her on the swing’; and tightening my 
grip upon the axe 1 watched the heavy beam oscillate 
as our partner called off the last few seconds. 

‘Fifty-four! fifty-five! fifty-six! but he got 

no further. Swinging sideways from the waist, he 
was only just in time, for once more a pistol hashed 
among the chairs; and when another man loosed 
his hold Johnston roared, 'Let her go 1 ’ 

The head of the beam went forward; we followed it 
with a yell. There was a crash of splintered red- wood, 
and my axe clove a chair. Then shouting men were 
scrambling over the remnants of the bar, wMle just 
what happened during the next few moments I do not 
remember, except that there was a great destruction of 
property, and presently I halted breathless, while the 
leader of the vanquished, who were hemmed in a 
corner, said, 'We’re corralled, and give up, Here’s 
Hemlock Jim — not much good to any one by the look 
of him. What are you going to do with us ? ’ 

'Are those men badly hurt ? ’ asked Johnston, and 
when some one answered, 'Not much. Pete’s (Mlled 
clean through the upper arm; it missed the artery, 
and the ball just ripped my leg,’ he said: — 
settle about Jim afterwards; it’s surgical assistance 
he wants first. As to the rest of you, he led you into 
tliis, and we’ll let you go on two conditions — you 
subscribe a dollar each to Miss Marvin’s society and 
sign the pledge.' 

There was a burst of laughter, in which even some 
of the vanquished joined sheepishly; but as they filed 
past between a guard armed with shovels and empty 
bottles Johnston saw they filled their names into the 
book, and duly handed each Ms ticket, wMle I regret 
to say that Harr3;’s selection was daringly appropriate, 
as with full musical honours he played them out/ 

‘There’s a hat at the door!’ said. Johnston, 'you 
can put your dollars in. You have spent an exciting 
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lasiuhjriiglit r said the watcher, 'and as that didn't 

matter I went to sleep; woke up, and there wasn't 
a trace of Mm/ This was evidently true, and where 
he went to remained a mystery, for we heard no more 
of Hemlock Jim, though there was a marked improve- 
ment in the morals of Cedar Crossing, while, and tiiis 
we hardly expected, some of those who signed that 
pledge honestly kept it 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE HIKED TEAMSTER 

Sfe AIDING generally, winter is much less sevei-e in 
British Columbia, especially near the coast, than it 
is upon the prairie, though it is sufficiently trying 
high up among the mountains, where as a rule little 
work is done at that season. Still, though the number 
of the track-layers was largely reduced, the inhabitants 
of the mining region had waited long enough, and so, 
in spite of many hardships, slowly, fathom by fathom, 
we carded the rail-head On- 
Now and then for several days together we sat in 
our log-built shelter while a blinding snowstorm 
raged outside and the pines filled the valley with their 
roaring. Then there were weeks of bitter frost, when 
work was partly suspended, and both rock and soil 
defied our efforts, while one of our best horses died and 
another fell over a precipice. Hay was hardly to be 
bought with money, provisions only at an exorbitant 
cost, and though we received a few interim pa5mients 
it was, as Johnston said, even chances either way 
if we kept on top, because every day of enforced 
idleness cost us many dollars. But, floundering 
through snow-slush, swinging the axe in driving 
sleet and rain, or hauling the massy logs through the 
mire of a sudden thaw, we persisted in our task. 
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though often at nights we sat inside the sha|^, 
which was filled with steaming garments, counting the 
cost, in a state of gloomy despondency. Except for 
the thought of Grace, there were moments when 
I might have yielded, but we "were always an obstinate 
race, and, seeing that I was steadfastly determined 
to hold out to the last, the others gallantly aided me. 
Now, when the time of stress is past, I know how much 
I O’we to their loyalty. 

But at length the winter drew to an end, and the 
whole mountain region rejoiced at the coming of the 
spring. A warm wind from the Pacific set the cedars 
rustling, the sun shone bright and hot, and the open 
fringe of the forest was garlanded with flowers, while 
a torrent made wild music in every ravine. I was 
sitting outside our shanty one morning smoking a pet 
English briar, whose stem was bitten half away, and 
revelling in the warmth and brightness, when the 
unexpected happened. By degrees, perhaps under the 
spell of some influence W’^hich stirs us wlien sleeping 
nature aw^akens once more to life, I lost myself in 
reverie, and recalled drowsily a certain deep, oak- 
shrouded hollow under the Lancashire hills, where 
at that season pale yellow stars of primroses peeped 
out among the fresh green of tender leaves. Then 
the bald heights of Starcross Moor rose up before 
me, and Grace came lightly across the heather chanting 
a song, with her hat flung back, and the west mna 
Idssing her face into delicate colour, until a tramp 
of footsteps drew nearer down the track. 

A man who was evidently neither a bush-rancher 
nor railroad hand approached, and said with a pure 
Englishaecent, — in a difficulty, and itwassuggested 
Contractor Crosfield might help me. I presume I 
have the pleasure of addressing him ? My name is 
Calvert.* 

will if I can,* I answered, and the stranger con- 
tinued, — ' It*s my duty to escort two ladies from the 
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line into the Ix>nsd^ valley. They have a 
qua&ity of baggage, and I have no confidence in the 
half-starved Caynse ponies the Indians offered me. 
The trails are hardly safe just now, and the regular 
freighters hadn't a beast to spare. It would be a favour 
if you came with yours, and we would, of course, 
be glad to recoup you for the time you lose,' 

His manner was pleasant, dollars were very scarce 
then, and as it happened we had been compelled to 
lay off, waiting material for a day or two; so I arranged 
to start with him, and when he departed, Harry, 
who sat inside the shanty, said, *A little change will 
be good for you. You have been looking as grim as a 
hungry bear lately, Jim Lawrence, I dare say, would 
lend you his sisters' saddles.' 

The outward journey, made partly under cover 
of darkness, was arduous, for each torrent came 
roaring down swollen by melting snow almost bank- 
fall, and portions of the trail had been washed away, 
but we reached the station settlement in safety, 
and after a few hours' sleep there turned out to meet 
the west-bound train. It came thundering down the 
valley presently with the sunlight flashing upon 
burnished metal and the long car windows, and when 
amid a roar of blown-off steam it rolled into the 
station, I wondered with mild curiosity what kind of 
women the new arrivals would be. Next moment 
my pulse quickened as a gray-haired lady stepped 
down from the platform of a car, for when my com- 
panion hurried forward with uplifted hat I saw it 
was Miss Carrington, while fresh and dainty, as 
though she had not travelled at all, Grace followed 
her. 

Then I remembered that my place was that of 
hired teamster, and stood waiting outside the baggage- 
car until Calvert gave me the brass checks, after 
which I assisted the man who came with me to cinch 
a surprisingly heavy load upon our two pack-horses* 
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The battered felt hat probably concealed my 
ail I had on was homely, and considerably the worse 
for wear, and it was scarcety surprising they did not 
recognise me* Presently, leading Jasper's bay horse 
forward, I stooped and held out my hand for Grace 
to rest her little foot upon, while when she swung 
herself lightly into the saddle, Calvert said, 'Tlie 
sooner we start the better, the trails are positively 
awful. Contractor Crosheld, you will no doubt 
take especial care of Miss Carrington/ 

Sv/inging low the broad hat, I looked up and saw 
a faint tinge of crimson mantle in the face of the girl, 
while again a thrill went through me when she said 
simply, ' Ralph ! ' for that name had never passed her 
lips before in my hearing. 

Then, while Calvert looked hard at me and the 
elder lady bowed, she patted the bay horse/s neck, 
sa3dng frankly, *It is an unexpected pleasure, and 
I have often been thinking about you, but never 
expected to meet you here. What a handsome beast 
you have brought me t ' 

Grace seldom showed all her feelings, for a sweet 
serenity characterised her, but this time I fancied 
Diir relative positions both puzzled and troubled her, 
and regretted my own stupidity in not asking who 
the ladies were. Still, I managed to answer that 
Csesar should be proud of his burden before we started. 
Tliat was a memorable journey in various ways. 
In places, beaten by the hoofs of many pack-horses, 
the trail was knee-deep in mire, and lost in others 
under beds of treacherous shale. But Caesar was 
used to the mountains, ' and I strode beside his head, 
heeding neither slippery shingle nor plastic mud, 
for Grace chatted about her English visit, and with 
such a companion I would have floundered contentedly 
over leagues of ice and snow. 

Also the valleys were filled with freshness, and the 
air was balmy with scents, while every bird and beast 
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rejoiced with the'vigour of the spring. Now and then 
a bine grouse broke out drumming from the summit 
of a stately fir, 'white-headed eagles and fish-hawks 
wheeled screaming above the frothing shallows on 
slanted wing, and silently, like flitting shadows, the 
little wood deer leapt across the trail, or amid a crash 
of undergro’wtli a startled black bear diarged in blind 
panic through the dim recesses of the bush. Once, 
too, with a snarl, a panther sprang out from a thicket, 
and Calvert's rifle flashed. But the only result was 
that Csesar tried to rear upright, and with sudden 
fear I clutched at his rein, while it was a pretty sight 
to see the big, rough-coated horse settle down as if 
ashamed of his fright when the fair rider spoke sooth- 
ingly to him. An dumb creatures took kindly to 
Giace, and, though Csesar could show a very pretty 
temper in ungentle hands, he yielded to the caressing 
touch of her soft Angers. Then he turned his eyes 
upon me with a look that seemed an apology for 
dividing his allegiance, while Grace smiled under 
lowered lashes, as though she did not wish to meet 
my gaxe. It was a trifling incident, bul inwardly 
I thanked the good horse for it. Later, when we came 
up out of a roaring ford, through which I carefully 
l&i Cses^ with the stream boiling about my waist, 
into a dim avenue, she looked down upon me as she 
said : 'This is a dream-like country, and I never 
imagined anything so beautiful. And yet it is familiar. 
Do you remember what you once said to me at Lone 

The question was wholly unnecessary, for I could 
remember each moment of that night, and any one 
in touch with liature could understand her comment. 
It was a great forest temple we were marching tlirough, 
where the giant conifers were solemn with the antiquity 
of long ages, for it had taken probably a thousand 
yeap to raise the vaulted roof above us, with its 
groined arches of red branches and mighty piliaxs 
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of living wood. Nature does all things slowly, ^but 
her handiwork is very good. 

'Yes/ Grace continued, 'it seems familiar, as 
though you and I had ridden together through su^ 
a country once before; I even seem to know tliose 
great redwoods well I— I think I dreamt it, but 
there is another intangible memory in which you 
figured too/ 

'I could not be in better company/ I answered, 
smiling, though my heart beat. ‘We are such stuS 
as dreams are made of, and out little life is rounded 
with a sleep, you know, and here among the moun- 
tains it seems borne in on one forcibly that, as I told 
you my partner said, man's intellect is feeble and we 
do not know everything/ 

Grace sighed, and then, though she answered lightly, 
there was the same puzzled look in her face which 
I had seen for a moment at Lone Hollow. It 
seemed as if her mind reached forward towards some- 
thing which eluded its grasp, until we both broke 
into laughter as a willow-grouse disturbed by the 
horse's feet rose whirring to a redwood branch and 
perched there, close within reach, regarding us with 
an assurance that was ludicrous. 

‘It thinks it is perfectly safe/ I said. ‘You might 
shoot until you hit it, or knock it down with a stick, 
and yet there is no more timorous creature among the 
undergrowth, unless it has a brood of chicks, when 
it will attack any one/ 

At noon we rested for luncheon in an open glade, 
where bright sunlight beat down upon the boulders 
of a stream which surged among them, stained 
green by the drainage from a glacier; and there 
was merry laughter over the viands Calvert produced 
from his pack. 

‘I did my best. Miss Carrington,* he said, ‘but as 
yet they're a primitive people among these mountains 
~and it's not to be wondered at, with that huge 
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rampart between them and civilisation* 'Something 
nice for a lady ? * the storekeeper said* ' Guess I Ve 
just got it." And he planked down a salmon-fed 
reisty ham and this^ bottle of ancient candy, with 
the dead dies thrown in. Still, one can't help admiring 
them for the way they've held on, growing stuff the3-^ 
cannot sell, building stores where few men come to 
buy, and piling up low-grade ore that won't pay its 
pack-freight to the smelter. Also I've seen work 
that three men spent a year over which a hydraulic 
monitor would have done in a few days, while the 
rocks seem bursting with riches and the valleys 
with fertility* but they can neither get produce 
out nor mining plant in. Their greatest hero now is 
a certain enterprising director, and they'd decline 
an angel's visit at any time ^ to of a railroad 
builder.' 

'I sometimes wish I had been born a man, with 
work of that kind to do,' said Grace, with a fire in 
her eyes. 'We hear of the old romance and lost 
chivalry, but there was never more than in these 
modern days, only it has changed its guise. If we 
haven't the knight in armour or roystering swash- 
buckler, we have the man with the drill and axe; 
and is it not a task for heroes to drive the level steel 
road through these tremendous mountains ? You 
are smiling, Mr Calvert. I read the papers — Colonial 
and British, all I can come across — and I know that 
some day England will need all her colonies. And 
you cannot deny that this is a sensible question : 
Which is the better for an English gentleman, to use 
all the strength and valour that is entrusted him — 
we are taught there will be a reckoning when he must 
account for them — subduing savage Nature, that the 
hungry may eat cheap bread, or lounging about a 
racecourse, shooting driven pheasants — know it 
needs high skill — or wasting precious hours in the 
reeking smoke-room of his club ? If I had a brother 
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I would sooner see him working as a C.P.R. track* 
shoveller/ 

'Grace has strong opinions/ said the old lady. 
'I think she is right, in a measure/ And Calvert 
bowed as he answered : — » 

'It*s in the Carrington blood* Miss Grace, I once 
heard one of your father's old comrades say that the 
Colonel could keep no officers because he wore them 
out, and he might have ended as General but that 
he reversed the positions and wanted to instruct the 
War Office. But you mustn't be too hard upon the 
poor loungers : they eat the things the other fellows 
grow, and some of them subscribe the money to make 
the new railroads go — ^they don't always get dividends 
upon it either. Besides,' — and there was a twinkle 
in his eyes — 'you are making my new friend uncom- 
fortable, He IS a railroad builder. Are you working 
for philanthropic notions, Mr Crosheld?' 

'No,' I answered soberly; and the rest of the party 
laughed as I added, 'Only to pay back what I owe; 
and we are making slow progress in that direction. 
Still, the work has its fascination, and it will last and 
be useful after we are gone/ 

Then, while Calvert spoke to Miss Carrington, 
Grace turned toward me with a sudden look of 
interest. 'You are not exactly prospering, I gather/ 
she said, 'and I am very sorry. Please, commence 
when you left Fairmead and tell me all the story/ 

I did so — ^perhaps not very clearly, for she asked 
many questions during the course of the narrative; 
and her eyes sparkled at the story of our profitless 
struggle in the couMe. 

'Flour — poor thirds; whose brand? — ^local pork — 
and doubtless the cheapest tea, you lived upon, 
I manage the affairs of the Manor, and may I ask 
what your grocery-store list came to ? How much 
maize and oats for the horses ? Thank you. It was 
just as one might have expected, No, I have 
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never been disappointed in either Harry Lorraine or 
you/ 

She dragged the particulars from me — ^and no one, 
much less Ralph Orosfield, could refuse to answer 
Grace Garrington—with a skill that came from prac- 
tical knowledge of such details, before I even guessed 
what she wished to aixive at. Then she laughed 
at my confusion, saying, 'You have no need to blush. 
Starved yourselves and fed the cattle. It was well 
done. And did not the new partner grumble ? ' 

*No/ I answered, glad to change the subject. 
'Johnston never grumbled at anything in Ms life, 
I think. It was he who managed the commissariat/ 

' Do you realise, Mr CrosfieM, that you are in many 
ways a lucky man ? ' she added. ' I understand 
perfectly what it means to lose a crop and carry out 
an unprofitable contract. But it is in reference 
to your comrades I speak. Fearl^, loyal partners 
are considerably better than the be&t of gear with 
half'heaited help, and it is evident you have them/ 
'Yes/ I said. ""No man ever had better; and it is 
quite true wliat you say. With a loyal partner a 
man may do very much, and, if he is sure of himself, 
with a higher mind to show him the way, he might 

reach out towards the heavens and 

Here I stopped abruptly. Wild thoughts were 
crystallising into words I might not speSc, and I 
grew hot with the straggle to check them, while I 
fancied Grace blushed before she turned her face away. 
I know my brow was fiu vowed and my fingers trembled, 
so that it was a relief presently to hear musical 
laugh. 'Yon are not an orator/ she said, tuniing 
round calmly; 'and perhaps it is as well. It is not 
orators who are wanted in this country. Your eloquent 
beginning too suddenly breaks away. But don*t you 
think we are in the meantime drifting into idle senti- 
ment? And you have neither asked me where I 
am going, nor about Colonel Carringtom' 
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It was trne : the first would have seemed presump- 
tuous and I did not care greatly about the redoubtable 
Coloners health. 

'He has invested some money in a new mine in 
the Lonsdale district/ she said; and there was a slight 
doud upon her brow as she continued : 'The Manor 


doud upon her brow as she continued 
farm has lately cost us, through bad seasons, more 
than we made from it. So, while Foster takes charge, 
we are going to live in a ranch up here this summer, 
in order that my father may assist in the development 
of the mine. He is practically the leading partner, 
and until your railroad is finished there will be serious 
transportation difficulties. I hope you w'^Ul often 
come and see us.' 

'Time is up F said Calvert, and I helped Grace 
into the saddle; while the rest of the perfect afternoon 
passed like a happy dream. Even if alone, at that 
season the mere sounds and scents of reawakening 
Nature would have elated me; but then I strode 
on, holding Cesar's rein, lost in the golden glamour 
of it ail, until snow peak and solemn forest seemed 
but a fitting background for the slender figure swaying 
to the horse's stride, while the pale, calm face brought 
into the shadowy aisles a charm of its own. Once 
— ^and I could not help myself — a few lines written 
by a master who loved Nature broke from me, and 
for a moment Grace seemed startled. It was a passage 
from the first home-coming of Queen Guinevere. 

'Shall we thank Providence for a good conceit 
of ourselves?' she said lightly, a little later. 'You 
are hardly a Lancelot, Sir Railroad Builder; and she 
— is it a compliment to compare me with Arthui’'s 
faithless Queen?' 

Thereupon I lapsed into silence, feeling like one 
who has blundered upon the edge of a precipice; 
and Grace was silent too, for the day drew towards 
its close, and a red glare of sunset came, slanting 
in among the massy trunks, striking strange glints 
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ci colour from her hair, while, winsome and graceful 
to the tiny foot in the stirrup, her lissom shape was 
outlined against it. Then for a space we left the woods, 
and rode down the hill-side under the last of the after- 
glow, which blazed, orange, green, and crimson, 
along the heights of eternal snow, calling up ruby 
flashes from the ragged edge of a glacier, while Grace 
seemed lost in wonder and awe, I do not think there 
are any sunsets in the world lilce those of British 
Columbia. 

* It is unearthly — ^majestic ! ’ she said half to hexseli 
'And once I almost felt inclined to sympathise with 
a Tx'ansatlantic scribbler, who compared the Reveia- 
tion to what he termed a wholesale jewellery show. 
He was a townsman who had never crossed the Rockies 
— and if there are glories like this on earth, what must 
the everlasting city be ? ' 

The weird fires paled and faded, and the peaks 
were coldly solemn under their crown of snow, W^die 
a little breeze awoke strange harmonies among Ihe 
cedars, and there was no more talking. Perhaps 
we were physically tired, though that day's march 
was a very slight task for me, but I felt that after 
what we had seen silence became me best. It was 
dark long before we rode into Cedar Crossing, and 
Grace was worn-out when I helped her from the 
saddle. Miss Carrington apparently found some diffi- 
culty in straightening herself, while when Calvert 
had instajied them in the one second-rate hotel, 
after a v!sit to an acquaintance there, I sat smoking 
beneath a h^ock most of the night keeping guard 
over it. This was, of course, palpably absurd, but 
I was young, and from early ages many others have 
done much the same, while, though it seems the fashion 
to despise all sentiment now, it is probable that future 
generations will show traces of equal foolishness. 

We finished the journey on the third day, but I 
did not see Colonel Carrington. He was busy at the 
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mine, and it was not worth while wasting preciona 
time in the really comfortable ranch he had hired 
until his return for the mere pleasure of exchanging 
greetings with him, while Grace was far too tired to 
entertain anybody. 

Calvert looked awkward when he shook Iiands with 
me. 'I don't quite know how to put it/ he said, 
'but you will understand we can't take you away 
several days from your work gratuitously, and aii 
transport is charged to the Syndicate. Being a trained 
engineer, I'm working manager, and, as a matter of 
business, what do I owe you ? ' 

'Nothing!' I answered shortly. 'I could take no 
payment for assisting Miss Carrington. If you like, 
you can send five dollars to the Vancouver liospital/ 

‘I tiust well be friends,' said Calvert. ‘Hope 
I didn't offend you. Meant it in the best of faith. 
Fm coming round to see you, and whenever you have 
leisure you must look upon my quarters yonder as 
your own/ 

I rode back wondering if the work had suffered 
during my absence, though I knew my partners w^ould 
not complain, and when I reached camp Harry said : 
‘I hardly thought we'd set up as packers, but in the 
meantime all is fish that comes to our net. I'm 
getting quite a mercenary character. You had a long 
journey— how much did you get ? ' 

‘Nothing/ I answered, ‘except a gift of five dollars 
for the Vancouver hospital. It was Miss Carrington/ 

Harry made no articulate comment at first, though 
his whistle, which from any one else would have been 
impertinence, was eloquent, while some moments 
elapsed before he said : ‘Then it's Colonel Carrington 
who is nmning the Day Spring mine. I've heard 
the free prospectors talking about the new Syndicate,. 
They opine there's nothing in it, and that somebody 
is going to be hardly hit,' 
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CHAPTER XV 

UNDER THE SHADOW OF DEATH 

In spite of the many new hands who hocked in with 
the spring, the line progressed slowly. This was quite 
comprehensible, and when I travelled over it after- 
wards as a passenger I wondered how we had ever 
built it at all. Portions were hewn out of the solid 
rock, of a hardness which was often too much for our 
most carefully tempered drills; others were under- 
pinned with timber against the mountain side, or 
carried across deep ravines on open trestles; while 
much of it had to be roofed in by massive sheds, so 
that the snow-slides might not hurl it into the 
valley. 

On several occasions we were almost checkmated 
in our efforts to supply and clear a way for the builders* 
There was, of course, no lack of timber, but the diffi- 
culty was to get it out of the forests and into position, 
for we often spent days building skidways or hewing 
roads to bring the great logs down, after which it 
cost us even a longer time rigging gear to lov/er them 
over dangerous ledges to those who worked below. 
Still, we made progress, and the free miners or forest 
ranchers who trudged behind their weary pack- 
horses down the trail that crossed the track encouraged 
us in their own fashion, which was at times slightly 
eccentric; wffiile now and then a party of citizens 
from the struggling town rode over to inspect the new 
road they ho^^.d would do so much for them. 

Sometimes they brought small presents with them, 
and I remember one who watched our efforts admir- 
ingly said: — ^"You must be clearing your little pile 
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by the way you're rustling/ and looked blankly 
incredulous when I answered : 'No; we're only trying 
to pay back other men their own/ 

Nevertheless, on occasions when the work was 
suspended temporarily, I made a two days' journey 
to Colonel Carrington's ranch, and spent a few blissful 
hours there beneath the cedai*s with his sister and 
Grace. Both seemed pleased to see me, and I managed 
to console myself for the absence of the Colonel and 
Ormond. They returned at sunset, when I took 
my departure, and even Ormond was uxinsually dis- 
reputable of aspect. Many difficulties were connected 
with the development of the Day Spring mine, and 
when there was need for it Ormond showed himself 
a capable man of action. Night and day the freighters 
met him riding along the heavy trails, hurrying tools 
and supplies in, and the shaft-sinkers said that he 
was always foremost when there was risky work to 
be done. Once also, when I sat smoking in Calvert's 
shanty, the latter, who was freely smeared with the 
green mountain clay, said : — 

'We are none of us exactly idlers, but Geoffrey 
Ormond is tireless. In fact, I hardly recognise him 
as the same man, and it is just as well. We have sunk 
a good deal in this undertaking, and it will go hard 
with some of the Syndicate if we don't get rich quartz 
out. Ormond in particular invested, I think, almost 
recklessly. He's a distant connection of our leader's, 
you know, and it's probable he's hoping for Miss 
Carrington's hand. There's no doubt the irascible 
Colonel would be glad to have him for a son-in-law, 
and he is really a very good fellow, but I'm not sure 
that Miss Carrington likes him — in that way/ 

Here Calvert Sicked the ash off his cigar, and looked 
at me before he continued : — * It's not my business, 
and perhaps I'm gossiping, but Colonel Carrington 
is not addicted to changing his mind, and I anticipate 
a dramatic climax some day. In any case, she Will 



never with his consent marry a poor man. Yon can 
take my word for it— I'm speaking feelingly/ 

When, after exchanging a few words of cold polite- 
ness with the Colonel, I rode homewards next morning 
I wondered if Calvert, who was certainly not given 
to gossiping, had intended this as a friendly warning. 
Every one in their own manner seemed bent on warning 
me, and yet, so long as Grace remained Miss Carringtoii, 
I could not give up hope, and it was that very hope 
which added force to every stroke of the glinting axe 
or another hour of toil to the weary day. And so, 
while spring melted into summer, I worked and waited 
until fate intervened. Now between the mining' 
town and Cedar the river loses itself in a gloomy 
canon, one of those awful gorges which are common 
among the mountains of British Columbia. Two 
great rocks partly close the entrance, and beyond 
this the chasm is veiled in spray, while its roar when 
the floods race through it can be heard several miles 
away. Scarcely a ray of sunlight enters its shadowy 
depths, and looking up from beside the entrance one 
can see the great pines which crown the sheer fall of 
rock looming against the skyline in a slender lacelike 
filigree. Sometimes, when frost bound fast the feeding 
snows, the Siwash Indians rail their light canoes through, 
but I never heard of a white man attempting the 
passage, and one glance was sufficient to show the 
reason. I understood it better when as by a miracle 
I came alive out of the canon. 

It was a still evening, and again the afterglow 
flamed behind the vrestern pines, when, holding 
Casar's rein, I stood under a hemlock talking to 
Grace Carrington. We had been compelled to wait 
for more ironwork, and I made the long journey on 
the specious excuse of visiting a certain blacksmith 
who was skilled in sharpening tools, Calvert's ofer 
of hospitality was now proving an inestimable boon. 
•TT pointed out that we had 
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could do the work equally well, hut I found a temporary 
deafness convenient then. 

' It was very kind of you to suggest it, and if you 
could get the things in by your supply train we would 
be very glad,' she said, 'I really do not know who to 
write to, and the pack-horse freighters often wet or 
spoil them. Aunt and I intend to spend a few days 
at the Lawrences' ranch, and you comd meet us with 
the package at the canon crossing on Thursday 
morning/ 

I glanced at the list she handed me, and wondered 
what Harry, who had tovisit Vancouver, would say when 
he found I had pledged him to ransack the dry-goods 
stores for all kinds of fabrics. Still, I felt I would 
have faced much more than my comrade's remon- 
strances to please Grace Carrington then, as she 
stood beside me, glorified as it were by the garish 
sunset. 

‘My aunt will be specially grateful,' she added. 
'And now, good-bye. She will never forgive you if 
you damage her new dress.' 

She spoke with a half-mocising and wholly be- 
witching air, for when Grace unbent she did it charm- 
ingly, holding out a shapely hand, while the light 
sparkled among the glossy clusters above her forehead. 
Grace's hair might have been intended for a net 
to catch stray sunshine in. Then while I prepared to 
take up the challenge the slender fingers tightened 
on my own, and with a start she said, 'What was 
that ? ' for a wild shrill cry rang suddenly out of the 
stillness, and the Mil-side returned the sound in a 
doleful wailing before it died away. 

‘Only a loon, a water birdi' I said, though the 
cry had also startled me, and I fancied Grace shivered 
as she answered, ‘ I have never heard it before, and it 
sounded so unearthly — almost like a warning of some 
evil. But it is growing late, and you have far to 
go. I shall expect you at the crossing.' 
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She turned back towards the house, and I laughed 
at niy momentary confusion as I rode on through the 
deepening shadow, for though it is strangely mournful 
the loon's shrill call was nothing unusual in that land. 
Still, mere coincidence as it was, remembering Grace's 
shiver it troubled me, and I should have been more 
uneasy had I known how we were to keep that fateful 
tryst. It was a glorious morning when, with a package 
strapped to the saddle, I rode down between the pine 
trunks to the crossing. The river dashed like burnished 
silver below, and the sunlight made coloured haloes 
in the fiimy spray that drifted about the black mouth 
of the canon, while rising and falling in thunderous 
cadence the voice of many waters rang forth from its 
gloomy depths. The package was a heavy one, for 
there were many domestic sundries as well as yards 
of dry goods packed within it, and Harry assured me 
it had taken him a whole day to procure them, adding 
that he was doubtful even then if he had satisfactorily 
filled the bilL 

I had loitered some time 6n the hill-side until I 
could see the party winding down the opposite slope. 
Then the forest hid them, and it appeared that, perhaps 
because the waters were high, they w^ere not going 
straight to the usual ford, but intended first to send 
the ladies across in a canoe which lay lower down near 
a slacker portion of the rapid stream. The slope 
on my own side was steep, but, picking my way cau- 
tiously, I was not far above the river, which boiled in 
a succession of white-ridged rapids, when I saw 
Grace seat herself in the stern of the canoe, which 
Ormond thrust off until it was nearly afloat. Then he 
returned for her aunt, while Colonel Carrington and 
rancher Lawrence led the horses towards the some- 
what risky ford upstream. The river was swollen 
by melting snow, and it struck me that they would 
have some difficulty in crossing. 

Then a hoarse shout rang out, ‘The canoe's adrift !* 
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followed by another from the Colonel, 'Get hold of 
the paddle, Grace 1 — ^for your life paddle 1 * 

It nad all happened in a moment. Doubtless some 
slight movement on the girl's part had set the light 
Indian craft afloat, and for another second or two 
I stared aghast upon a scene that is indelibly impressed 
upon my memory. There was Ormond scrambling 
madly among the boulders, tearing off his jacket as 
he ran, Colonel Carrington straggling with a startled 
horse, and his sister standing rigid and still, apparently 
horror-stricken, against the background of sombre 
pines. Then forest and hill-side melted away, and 
while my blood gi-ew chill I saw only a slender white- 
robed figure in the stern of the canoe, which was sliding 
fast towards the head of the tossing rapid that raced 
in a mad seething into tlie canon. 

Then I smote the horse, gripped the rein, and we 
were off at a flying gallop down the declivity, A 
branch lashed my forehead, s^weeping my hat away; 
for an instant something warm dimmed my vision, 
and as I raised one hand to dash it away a cry that 
had a note of agony in it came ringing down the 
valley, ‘Make for the eddy, Grace. For Heaven's 
sake, paddle ! ' 

How Csesar kept his footing I do not know. The 
gravel was rattling behind us, the trunks reeled by, 
and the rushing water seemed flying upwards towards 
me. Even now I do not think I had any definite 
plan, and it was only blind instinct prompted me to 
head downstream diagonally to cut off the approaching 
canoe, but I answered the Colonel's shout with an 
excited cry, and drove the horse headlong at a shelf 
of rock, f felt his hoofs slipping upon its mossy cover- 
ing, there was a strident clang of iron on stone, and 
then with a sudden splash we were in the torrent 
together. Csesar must have felt the bottom beneath 
him a moment or two, for I had time to free my 
feet from thestirraps before he %vas swimming gallantly. 
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bnt one cannot take a horse on board a Siwash canoe, 
and the light cedar shell shot down the green and 
white-streaked rush towards me even as I hung 
myself out of the saddle. And,^ staring forward 
with drawn-back lips and eyes wide open, I could 
see the white face in the stern. 

Then, thanking Providence that I could swim well, 
I swung my left arm forward with hollowed palm* 
and shot away from the beast with head half-buried 
under the side-stroke's impetus, making a fierce 
eifort to gain the centre of the flow in time. Some- 
thing long and dark swept past me : with an inarticu- 
late gasp of triumph I seized it, managed to fall in 
head foremost over the stem, which in a tender «raft 
of that beam is a difficult thing to do, and then* 
snatching the second paddle, whirled it madly. I 
felt the stout redwood bend at every stroke, my 
lungs seemed bursting, and there was a mist before 
my eyes, but it was borne in upon me I had come too 
late, and that already no earthly power could snatch 
us from the cafion. 

Hemlock and boulder, stream-hammered reef and 
pine, flitted by, closing in on one another along the 
nalf-seen shore. The river frothed white about us 
in steep boiling ridges as it raced down the incline, 
and nearer and nearer ahead tossed the ghostly 
spray cloud that veiled the mouth of the chasm. 
As we lurched broadside to the rapid each steeper 
liquid upheaval broke into the canoe; for eveiy foot 
I won shorewards the stream swept us sideways 
two;- and wdien, gi’asping the pole, 1 thrust against 
a submerged boulder with ail my strength, the treach- 
erous redwuod snapped in half. Then there wus a 
bewildering roar, a blinding showier of spray, and we 
were out upon the short slide of glassy green v/ater 
v/liich divided the tail of the rapid from the mouth 
of the canon. As 1 flung the broken pole away and 
groped for the paddle I saw with eyes that were 
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clouded by Wood and sweat Grace raise her hand 
as though in a last farewell, and then as she faced 
round once more oxir glances met. She said no word. 
I could not have heard if she had, for all sound was 
swallowed up in one great |>ulsating diapason; but 
she afterwards said she felt impelled to look at me, 
and knew that I would turn my head. And so for an 
instant, there where the barriers of caste and wealth 
had melted away before the presence of death; our 
two souls met in a bond that should never be broken. 

Now there are occasions when even the weakest 
seem endowed with a special strength, while a look of 
blind. confidence from the woman he loves is capable 
of transforming almost any man, and I knew in the 
exaltation of that moment, for my own sake, I had 
no fear of death. If I could not save her, I felt it would 
be a good end to go down into the green depths 
attempting it. 

Then the canoe lurched forward half its length 
dear of the water, a white haze eddied about us, 
the sunlight went out, and we were in the canon, 
shooting down the mad rush of a rapid towards 
eternity. I plied the paddle my hardest to keep the 
frail craft head on, that she might not roll over by 
sheering athwart the stream, not because I had any 
hope of escape, but that it seemed better to go under 
fighting. Also the work was severe enough, because 
not having learned the back-feather under water 
I must dip the blade on either side alternately, while 
each time I dare turn my eyes backward a moment 
the sight of Grace kneeling with set white face in the 
stem further strengthened me. The pace grew a 
little easier as we drew out into a somewhat slacker 
fiow, and I made shift with an empty fruit-can to 
free the craft of water, until Grace spoke, and her 
words reached me brokenly through the deeper 
growling of the river : *Do you think there is any 
chance of safety ? ' 
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*Yes/ I answered stoutly, though it is probable 
my voice belied me. It was so strained I could hardly 
recognise it. 'The canoe may keep afloat until we 
reach the other end, or perhaps we can find a bar to 
land on and climb up somewhere.' Then I felt glad 
my shoulders were turned towards her as she said, 
M am afraid it is a ver3^ small one. There is a fall 
and a whirlpool ahead, and no one could climb that 
awful precipice — look 1 ' 

The canoe was shooting onward through dim shadow 
very fast but more steadily, and raising my eyes from 
the dull green water before us — these craft are always 
paddled with one's face towards the bow — I looked 
about me hopelessly. In these days of easy travel 
there are doubtless many who have from a securely 
railed off platform gazed down into the black depths 
of a Paciiic Slope canon upon a river that seems 
a narrow thread in the great gulf below. These will 
have some idea of what I saw, but they may take 
the word of one who knows, which is easier than 
making the experiment, that such places look very 
much worse from the bottom. Those who have not 
may try to picture tremendous — ^and the word is used 
with its amplest significance — ^walis of slightly over- 
hanging rock, through which aided by grinding 
boulders and scoring shingle, the river has widened 
as well as deepened its channel a little every century, 
w'hile between the white welter at their feet lies a 
breadth of troubled green where the stream flows 
as it w^ere heaped up in the centre. 

In places it roared in filmy wreaths about a broken 
mass of stone that cumbered the channel, but else- 
where the hollowed sides, .upon wliich the smallest 
clawed creature could not have found a foothold, 
had been worn down into a smooth slipperiness. 

‘It is all so horrible/ said Grace, bending back het 
head, so that as I glanced over my shoulder I could 
see her firm white neck through the laces as she stared 
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towards at the streak of blue sky so far above. Then 
she turned her face towards me again, and it seemp.1 

added, We may pass the whirlpool, and — if not— 
death^ can come no harder here than in any other 

I tried to answer, and failed miserably, feeling glad 
that an increasing ttimuit covered my silence for 
I could not drive out a horrible picture of that fair 
face with the gold bronze hair swept in long wet wisps 
across it washing out, frozen stiU for ev^, into the 
sunlit yal ey, or the soft hands I would have given 
a life to kiss clutching in a last vain agony at the 
cruel stones which mocked them. Then I set mv 
teeth, clenching the paddle until each muscle swelled 
^ though It would burst the skin, and, with something 
that was divided between an incoherent prayer 
and an imprecation upon my lips, determined that 
if human uesh and blood could save her she should 
not pensh. 

The roar of water grew louder and louder, rolling' 
in reverberations along the scarped rock’s side 
until it seemed as if the few dwarf pines which clung 
m odd crannies here and there trembled in unison 
and once more the white smoke of a fall or rapid rose 
up close before us. Then I could see the smooth lip 
of the cataract held apart, as it were, by one curved 
ghttering npple from the tumult beneath, and remem- 
bered having heard the Indian packers say that 
when shooting a low fall one has only to keep the 
craft straight before the current, which is not always 
easy, and let her go. ^ 

‘Sit quite StiU, Grace,’ I cried. ‘If the canoe upsets 
I will at once take hold of you. We shaU know the 
worst in another few minutes now/ 

Her lips moved a little, and though I heard no words 
1 fancied it was a prayer, then I turned my head 
forward and prepared for the struggle. I had small 
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skill in handling canoes, but I had more than average 
strength, and felt thankful for it as, lifting the light 
cedar at every wrenching stroke, I drove it toward 
the fall. Then a whirling mist shot up, there was a 
deep booming in my ears, the canoe leapt out as into 
mid air, and I could feel her dropping bodily from 
beneath us. A heavy splash followed, water was 
flying everywhere, and a boiling wave lapped in, 
but the paddle bent under my hand, and breathless 
and half-blinded we shot out down the tail rush into 
daylight again. One swift glance over my shoulder 
showed the slanting spout of water behind Grace's pallid 
face. The fail apparently must have been more than 
a fathom in three yards or so, and I wondered how we 
had ever come down it alive. 

Then, with laboured breathing and heart that 
thumped painfully, I plied the paddle, while ihe 
craft swung off at a tangent across the dark green 
whirling which, marked by white concentric rings, 
sumng round and round a down-sucking hollow in 
the centre. Twice we shot past the latter, and had 
time to notice how a battered log of driftw^ood tilted 
endways and went down, but as on the second revo- 
lution we swept towarcis a jutting fang of quartz 
1 made a fierce e:fiort, because here the stream had 
piled a few yards of sliingle against the foot of the 
rock. The craft yielded to the impulse and drove 
lurching among the backwash, and then there followed 
a sickening crash. Water poured in deep over one 
depressed side as she swayed downwards and over, 
and next moment, with one hand on the ragged 
quartz and another gripping Grace's arm, I was 
struggling in the stream. Fortunately the dress 
fabric held, and my failing strength was equal to the 
strain, for I found a foothold, and crawled out upon 
the shingle, dragging her after me. Then rising, 
I lurched forward and went down headforemost with 
a clatter among the stones, where I lay fighting hard 
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for breath and overcome by the revulsion of relief, 
though it may have been the mere physical over- 
pressure on heart and lungs which had prostrated 
me. 


CHAPTER XVI 

WHEN THE WATEES ROSE 

Presently, while I lay upon the shingle panting, 
a wet hand touched my head, and looking up with 
dazzled eyes I saw Grace bending down &side me. 
The water drained from her garments, she was shiver- 
ing, but at least she had suffered no injury. 

‘ Ralph I Ralph I tell me you are not hurt/ she said, 
and something in her voice and eyesthriiled me through, 
but, though I struggled to do so, I could not as yet 
overcome the weakness, and lay still, no doubt a 
ghastly half-drowned object, with the blood from 
the wound the branch made trickling down my fore- 
head, until stooping farther she laid her hand upon 
my shoulder, and there was more than compassion 
in the eyes that regarded me so anxiously. 

Then, slowly, power and speech came back together, 
and covering the slender fingers with kisses I staggered 
to my feet, and said, ‘Thank God, you are safe! 
and, whatever happens, I have saved you. You will 
forgive me this last folly, but all the rest was only 
a small price to pay for it/ 

She did not answer, though for a moment the hot 
blood suffused her cheek, and I stood erect, dazed 
and bewildered yet — ^for the quartz reef had cruelly 
bruised me — glancing round in search of the canoe, 
and, failing to find it, again broke out gratefully, 
‘Thank Heaven, you are safe !' 

Grace leaned against a boulder. ‘Sit down upon 
that ledge. You have not quite recovered/ she said; 
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and I was glad to obey, for my limbs were shaky, 
and the power of command was born in her. Then 
with a sigh she added very slowly : ‘I fear you axe 
premature. Still, I think you are a brave man, and 
no Carrington was ever a coward. Look round and 
notice the level, and remember the daily rise.' 

Stupidly I blinked about me, trying to collect my 
scattered wits. The strip of shingle stood perhaps 
a foot above the river and was only a few yards wide. 
In front, the horrible eddy lapped upon the pebbles 
at each revolving swirl, and behind ms rose a smooth 
wail of rock absolutely mnciimbable; even if it had not 
overhung. That, however, was not the worst, for a 
numbing sense of dismay, colder far than the chilly 
snow-water, crept over me as I remembered that most 
mountain streams in British Columbia rise and fall 
several feet daily. They are lowest in early morning, 
because at night the frost holds fast the drainage 
of snow-field and glacier which feeds them on the 
pealcs above; then, as the sun unchains the waters, 
they increase in volume, so that many a ford which 
a man might pass knee-deep at dawn is swept by 
roaring fiood before the dose of afternooiL 
'Watch that stone,' said Grace with a stately 
calmness, though first she seemed to dhoke down some 
obstruction in her throat 'There! the last wash 
has buried it, and when we landed, the one with the 
red veins — ^it is covered several inches now— was bare/ 
A sudden fury seized me, and raising a denched 
hand aloft I ground my heels into the shingle, wliile 
Grace looked on pityingly. 'I was almost afraid 
to mention it at first,' she said. ' I — had hoped you 
would have taken it differently/ 

Then at last I began to understand clearly, and 
flung back my head as I answered : ' It is not my own 
miserable safety I care one atom for. Neither if we 
had gone down together in the fall would it have 
seemed so hard; but after bringing you in safety 
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it, toiling late and early, with a dead weight of adverse 
fortune against me; but ail that was little when every 
blow was struck for your sweet sake. And, if you 
had chosen another, I would have kept my secret, 
and prayed that you might be happy. Now, when 
so far as worldly rank goes, we stand as equals in the 
valley of death, I dare open all my heart to you; 
and if it must be I would ask no better end than to 
enter eternity here holding your hand.^ 

She trembled a little, great tears were brimming 
in her eyes, but again I read more than pity or sorrow 
in their liquid depths, and next moment it happened 
that I had spread my wet arms about her and her 
liead rested upon my shoulder. There are some 
things which concern but two souls among all those 
on earth, and the low answer that came for the first 
time faiteringly through her lips is to be numbered 
among them; but a little later, with my arm still 
about her, Grace smiled up at me wistfully as the 
remorseless waters lapped nearer. 

‘I loved you because you were. steadfast and fear- 
less,' she said. 'Sweetheart, it will not be so harcl to 
die together now. Do you know this is all a part of 
the strange memories, as though I had learned some- 
where and somehow what was to be. Either in dreams 
or a mental fantasy I saw you riding across the 
prairie through the whirling snow. When you strode 
with bronzed face, and hard hand on my bridle, 
through the forest that was familiar too, and — ^you 
remember the passage about Lancelot — I knew you 
were my own true knight. But this is not the last 
of the dream forecasts or memories, and there was 
something brighter beyond it I could not grasp. 
Perhaps it may be the glories of the hereafter. I 
wonder if the thought was born when that sunset 
flamed and flashed ? ' 

I listened, tightening my grasp about her and shiver- 
ing a little. This may have been due to physical 
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""so far it is horrible to be held helpless here while inch 
by inch the waters rise. Great God ! is there nothing 
I can do ? Grace, if I had ten lives I would gladly 
give them all to save you ! ' 

Again the tell-tale colour flickered in her face; 
then it vanished, and her voice shook a little as she 
answered: 'I believe you. Indeed, it seems only 
too probable you gave up one when you leapt the 
poor horse into the river. It was done very gallantly, 
and now you must wait for what that great God sends 
as gallantly.* 

She seemed so young and winsome and beautiful 
that suddenly in place of rage a great pity came upon 
me, and I think my eyes grew dim, for Grace looked 
at me very gently as she added : 'No; death comes 
to all of us some time, and you must not grieve for me.* 

But because I was young and the full tide of lusty 
life pulsed within me, I could not bear to think of 
what must follow. Again, it seemed beyond human 
comprehension that she, the incarnation of all that 
was fair and lovable, must perish so miserably, and 
once more I had to struggle hard to restrain a fresh 
outbreak of impotent fury. But presently her great 
fortitude infected me, and with the calmness it brought 
there came a feeling that I must tell her all now or 
never. Nevertheless, I felt she knew it already, 
for one glance had made many things manifest when 
we first entered the canon. 

'Grace,* I said huskily, "I want you to listen 
while I answer a question which, without speaking 
you asked me — Why should I, a rough railroad 
contractor, esteem it an inestimable privilege to 
freely lay down my life for you ? It is only because 
I love you, and have done so from the day we talked 
togethet on Starcross Moor — ^it seems so long ago. 
Listen yet. I meant never to have told you until 
I had won the right to do so, and had something to 
ofier the heiress of Carrington, and I fought hard for 
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it, toiling late and early, with a dead weight of adverse 
fortune against me; hut all that was little when every 
blow was struck for your sweet sake. And, if you 
had chosen another, I would have kept my secret, 
and prayed that you might be happy. Now, when 
so far as worldly rank goes, we stand as equals in the 
valley of death, I dare open all my heart to you; 
and if it must be I would ask no better end than to 
enter eternity here holding your hand.' 

She trembled a little, great tears were brimming 
in her eyes, but again I read more than pity or sorrow 
in their liquid depths, and next moment it happened 
that I had spread my wet arms about her and her 
head rested upon my shoulder. There are some 
things which concern but two souls among all those 
on earth, and the low ans'wer that came for the first 
time falteringly through her lips is to be numbered 
among them; but a little later, with my arm still 
about her, Grace smiled up at me wistfully as the 
remorseless waters lapped nearer. 

* I loved you because you were steadfast and fear- 
less,' she said. * Sweetheart, it will not be so hard to 
die together now. Do you know this is all a part of 
the strange memories, as though I had learned some- 
where and somehow what was to be. Either in dreams 
or a mental fantasy I saw you riding across the 
prairie through the whirling snow. When you strode 
with bronzed face, and hard hand on my bridle, 
through the forest that was familiar too, and — you 
remember the passage about Lancelot — knew you 
were my own true knight. But this is not the last 
of the dream forecasts or memories, and there was 
something brighter beyond it I could not grasp. 
Perhaps it may be the glories of the hereafter. I 
wonder if the thought was born when that sunset 
flamed and flashed ? ' 

I listened, tightening my grasp about her and shiver- 
ing a little. This may have been due to physical 
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cold, or a suggestion, of the supernatural; but Grace 
spoke without terror, reverently, and ended : ' Ralph, 
have you ever thought about that other world ? 
Shall we be permitted to walk hand in hand through 
the first thick darkness, darling ? ' 

' Don't r I cried choking, 'You shall not die. 
Wait here while I try to climb round those boulders; 
there might be a branch that would float us, or a 
log of driftwood in a lower eddy/ and leaving her 
I managed with much difficulty to scale a few great 
water-worn masses which had fallen from above and 
shut out the view of the lower river. Still, though 
I eagerly scanned the boulders scattered here and 
there along the opposite bank, there was only foam 
and battered stone, and at last I flung myself down 
dejectedly upon a ledge. I dare not go back just 
then and tell her the search was quite hopeless, and it 
may have been inherited obstinacy, but I would not 
own myself quite beaten yet. So I lay watching the 
cruel waler slide past, while a host of impossible 
schemes flashed through my bewildered brain. They 
all needed at least a rope, or a few logs, though one 
might have been rendered feasible by a small crowbar. 
But I had none of these things. 

Meantime a few white cloudlets drifted across the 
rift of blue above, and a cool breadth of shadow dark- 
ened the pines on the great rocks. Something sug- 
gested a fringe of smaller firs along the edge of a moor 
in Lancashire, and for a moment my thoughts sped 
back to the little gray stone church under the Ling 
Fell. Then a slow, stately droning swelled into a 
measured boom and I wondered what it was, until 
it flashed upon me that this was a funeral march 
I had once heard there upon just such a day, and it 
was followed by a voice reading something faint 
and far away, snatches of w^hich reached me brokenly, 
*In the sure and certain hope/ and a.gain, 'Blessed 
Sire the dead/ 
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There was, perhaps, a reason for such fancies, though 
I did not know it at that time, for as I found after- 
wards by the deep score across the scalp, my head 
must have been driven against the stone with sufficient 
violence to destroy for ever the balance of a less 
thickly covered brain. But it could not have lasted 
more than a few moments before I knew that the 
funeral inarch was only the boom of the river, and if 
I w^ould not have it as sole requiem for one who was 
dearer far than life to me I must summon all my 
powers of invention. The waters had risen several 
inches since I first flung myself down. Great events 
hang upon very small ones, and we might well have 
left our bones in the canon, but that when crawling 
over a boulder I slipped and fell heavily, while, when 
for a moment I lay with head almost in the river, 
I could see from that level something in the eddy 
behind a rock on the farther shore which had remained 
unnoticed before. 

It w^as a dark object, half-hidden among grinding 
fragments of driftwood and great flakes of spume, 
but I caught hard at my breath when a careful scrutiny 
showed that beyond all doubt it was the overturned 
canoe. Still, at first sight, it seemed beyond the power 
of flesh and blood to reach it. The rapid would 
apparently sweep the strongest swimmer down the 
canon, while the revolving pool span suggestively 
in narrowing circles towards the deadly vortex where 
the main rush from the fall went down. Second 
thoughts, however, suggested there might be a Yery 
small chance that when swept round towards the 
opposite shore he could by a frantic struggle draw 
clear of the rotary swirl into the downward fiow% 
which ran more slackly close under the bank. I came 
back and explained this to Grace, and then for the 
first time her courage gave 'way. 

^You must not go,^ she said. ^No one could swim 
through that awful pool, and — I am only a woman, 
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weak after all — I conid not stay here and see yon drown. 
Ralph, it was the thought of having you beside me 
that gave me courage — ^you must not leave me to the 
river alone/ 

'It is our last chance, sweetheart/ I said very 
slowly, 'and we dare not neglect it, but I will make 
a promise. If I feel my strength failing, when I know 
I can do no more, I will come back to you. Standing 
here you could reach my hand as the eddying current 
sweeps me round. Now, wish me good fortune, 
darling/ 

Grace stooped and kissed my forehead, for even 
as I spoke I knelt to strip the long boots off. This 
was no time for useless ceremony. Then with a faint 
ghost of a blush she added, 'You must not be handi- 
capped — fling away your jacket and whatever 
would hamper you,' after which, standing beside me 
at the edge of the water, she said very solemnly, 
'God bless and keep you, Ralph.' 

Then I whirled both hands above my head, leapt 
out from the quartz shelf, and felt the chilly flood 
part before me until, instead of dull gi'een transparency 
there was daylight about me again, and my left hand 
swept forward through the air with the side-stroke 
which in younger days I had taken much pains to 
cultivate. Now there was the hardness which comes 
from constant toil in muscles behind it, besides a 
force which I think was not born altogether of bodily 
strength, and even then I could almost rejoice to feel 
the water sweep past me a clear half-fathom as the 
palm drove backwards hollowed to the hip, wiiile the 
river boiled and bubbled under my partly submerged 
head. But I swung right round the eddy, and almost 
under the tail rush of the fail, while once for a second 
I caught sight of Grace's intent face as, husbanding 
my strength for a few seconds, I passed tossed about 
on the confused welter close by the quartz shelf. 
Then, as the circling waters hurried me a second time 
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round and outwards towards the farther shore, 
I made what I knew must be the last effort, made it 
with cracking sinews and bursting lungs, and drew 
clear by a foot or two of the eddy’s circumference, 
A few more strokes and an easy paiddling carried me 
downstream, and a wild cry of triumph, which more 
resembled a hoarse cackle than a shout, went up when 
at last I drew myself out of the water beside the canoe. 

I lay breathing hard on the cold stone for several 
minutes, then managed to drag the light shell out 
and empty her, after which I tore up a strip of the 
cedar flooring to form a paddle, and found that though 
one side was crushed the damage was mostly above 
flotation level. It would serve no purpose to narrate 
the return passage, and it was sufficiently arduous, 
but a man in the poorest craft with a paddle has four 
times the power of any swimmer, and at last I reached 
the shingle, which was almost covered now. Grace 
stood on the brink to meet me with a cry of heartfelt 
relief when I ran the bows in, then a momentary 
dizziness came upon me, as, all dripping as I was, 
I lifted her into the stern, while after I thrust the 
craft off. and, struggling clear of the eddy, we shot 
away on the outgoing stream, she said: 'It was 
splendidly done. Ralph, is it foolish~I once supposed 
it would be so — ^that because you have the strength 
to do these things you make me proud of you ? ’ 

There is little more to tell, and that passage through 
the canon left behind it an unpleasant memory 
But, though it was rising all the time, the stream ran 
more evenly, there were no more cataracts or whirl- 
pools, and while Grace was obliged to bail hard with 

— so closely does burlesque follow tragedy one 

of my long boots, she could keep the leaks under 
1 did my best with the paddle, for I could see the 
tension was telling upon her, and at last the great 
rock walls fell back on either hand, and dwarf pines 
and juniper climbed the less precipitous slopes, until 
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these too opened out into a wide valley, and we slid 
forth safely into clear sunlight. Never had brightness 
and warmth so rejoiced me as they did after the cold 
damp horror of that passage through the dark rift 
in the earth. 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE RETURN 

It was James Lawrence, the English rancher, and 
Miss Carrington who told me what happened to those 
we left belund after the fateful moment when the 
canoe first slipped clear of the shingle bank. Law- 
rence accompanied the party on their return journey, 
and it was he who suggested sending Grace and Miss 
Carrington across in the canoe. The river ran high 
that morning, and he felt dubious about the ford, 
because several pack-horses had already been drowned 
there. 

The first intimation he had of anything wrong 
was a cry from the girl, and he saw a strip of water 
widen between the canoe and the bank. He ran 
Ms hardest, but made little headway, for thorny 
bushes and fern formed thickets along the bank, 
while when he reached the boulders he felt he had come 
too late, because no swimmer could then overtake 
the canoe, even if he escaped destruction m the first 
rapid immediately below. Nevertheless, after a 
glance at the drawn face of the girl, which haunted 
him long afterwards, as with the first shock of terror 
on her she laboured helplessly at the paddle, he would 
even have made the hopeless attempt but that Colond 
Carrington, who of all the trio bad retained his common 
sense, intervened. It was not without reason that 
the Colonel had earned the reputation of being a 
hard man. 
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' Come back 1 Stop him ! Geoffrey, are you mad ? ' 
he roared; and Lawrence, who had now recovered 
his wits, flung himself upon a man who, stripping 
himself to the waist as he ran, floundered at break- 
neck speed among the boulders. They went down 
together heavily, and next moment the runner had 
him by the throat, hissing through his teeth, 'Let 
go, you fool, before I murder you.' 

Lawrence was strong, how^ever, and held fast 
half-choked for a moment or two, until the Colonel's 
cry reached them again : ‘ Get up, Geoffrey, you 
lunatic I Follow, and head them off along the bank ! ' 

The shouts and the confusion had startled his 
restive horse, and by the time he had mounted the 
pair were on their feet again stumbling over the 
boulders or smashing through the undergrowth 
in a desperate race, with the horse blundering behind 
them and the canoe ahead. They might possibly 
have overtaken it except for the rapid, Lawrence 
said, but it swept like a toboggan down that seething 
mslir and, as realising it was almost hopeless, they 
held on, there was a clatter upon the opposite slope, 
and they saw me break out at headlong gallop from 
the woods. They halted when I crawled into the 
canoe, for we were beyond all human help from that 
bank now, and, flinging himself from the saddle. 
Colonel Carrington stood with clenched hands and 
quivering lips, staring after us, so LawTence said, 
out of awful eyes. 

'Bravo!' he gasped at length. 'He'll reach the 
gravel-spit. Another two good strokes — ^they're 
almost in the eddy;"* but the next words were frozen 
on his lips, for the backwash from a boulder swept 
the bows of the canoe away, while those that followed 
came hoarse and brokenly, 'My God — file's too late T 

Colonel Carrington was right, for, as held still and 
spellbound they watched, the canoe leapt down the 
entrai:i4;e rapid and was lost in the mist of the black 
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these too opened out into a wide valley, and we slid 
forth safely into clear sunlight. Never had brightness 
and warmth so rejoiced me as they did after the cold 
damp honor of that passage through the dark rift 
in the earth. 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE RETURN 

It was Jamea Lawrence, the English rancher, and 
Miss Carrington who told me what happened to those 
we left behind after the fateful moment when the 
canoe first slipped clear of the shingle bank. Law- 
rence accompanied the part}^ on their return journey, 
and it was he who suggested sending Grace and Miss 
Carrington across in the canoe. The river ran high 
that morning, and he felt dubious about the ford, 
because several pack-horses had already been drovmed 
there. 

The first intimation he had of anything wrong 
was a cry from the girl, and he saw a strip of water 
widen between the canoe and the bank. He ran 
his liardest, but made little headway, for thorny 
bushes and fern formed thickets along the bank, 
while when be reached the boulders he felt he had come 
too late, because no swimmer could then overtake 
the canoe, even if he escaped destruction in the first 
rapid immediately below. Nevertheless, after a 
glance at the drawn face of the girl, which haunted 
him long afterwards, as with the first shock of terror 
on her she laboured helplessly at the paddle, he would 
even have made the hopeless attempt but that Colond 
Carrington, who of all the trio had retained his common 
sense, intervened. It was not without reason that 
the Colonel had earned the reputation of being a 
hard man* 
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‘ Come back ! Stop him ! Geoffrey, are you mad ? ’ 
he reared; and Lawrence, who had now recovered 
his wits, flung himself upon a man who, stripping 
himself to the waist as he ran, floundered at break- 
neck speed among the boulders. They went down 
together heavily, and next moment the runner had 
him by the throat, hissing through his teeth, 'Let 
go, you fool, before I murder you/ 

Lawrence was strong, however, and held fast 
half-choked for a moment or two, until the ColoneFs 
cry reached them again : / Get up, Geoffrey, you 
lunatic I Follow, and head them off along the bank 1 ' 
The shouts and the confusion had startled his 
restive horse, and by the time he had mounted the 

E air -were on their feet again stumbling over the 
oulders or smashing through the undergrowth 
in a desperate race, with the horse blundering behind 
them and the canoe ahead. They might possibly 
have overtaken it except for the rapid, Lawrence 
said, but it swept like a toboggan down that seething 
rush, and, as realising it was almost hopeless, they 
held on, there was a clatter upon the opposite slope, 
and they saw me break out at headlong gallop from 
the woods. They halted wheit I crawM into the 
canoe, for we were beyond all human help from that 
bank now, and, flinging himself from the saddle, 
Colonel Carrington stood with clenched hands and 
quivering lips, staring after us, so Lawrence said, 
out of awful eyes. 

'Bravo r he gasped at length. 'Hefl reach the 
gravel-spit. Another two good strokes—they're 
almost in the eddy;* but the next words were frozen 
on his lips, for the backwash from a boulder swept 
the bow’s of the canoe away, while those that followed 
came hoarse and brokenly, 'My God — ^he*s too late V 
Colonel Carrington was right, for, as held still and 
spellbound they watched, the canoe leapt down the 
rapid and was lost in the mist of the black 
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caiion. The Colonel said nothing further, though he 
groaned aloud, and Lawrence, did not care to look at 
hhn; but Ormond's face was ashy until a livid fury 
filled it as he turned upon the rancher, "Confusion 
to you t Why must you stop me then ? ' he said. 

} "You would only have drowned yourself in the 
rapid and done nobody any good,' Lawrence said; 
and Ormond answered with cold deliberateness, 
/I wish to Heaven I had. As it is, you have helped 
that man to rob me again, even at the last, and I 
would give ail I have to change places now with him/ 

Then, while Lawrence wondered what he meant, 
though when I heard the story I fully understood, 
the head of my horse rose for an instant out of the 
tumbling waters, sank, and rising, went down again, 
while a tremor ran through the Coloners rigid frame, 
and he leaned against a hemlock with great beads of 
sweat upon his forehead. The poor beast had doubtless 
been mangled against a boulder, and the sight was 
horribly suggestive. 

"A very grim man,* said Lawrence, when he narrated 
what happened fco me. "But I felt most cruelly 
sorry for him. Didn't say very much — ^his sort 
never do; but he in mortal anguish, and I knew 
how he would miss the girl/ 

Colonel Carrington was, nevertheless, the first 
to master his feelings, and his voice was steady once 
more when he said, "Geoffrey, you will go back and. 
send my sister round with the Indian by Tomlinson's 
crossing. Then you will return and overtake us in. 
the ravine yonder. We are going to follow the crest 
of the canon to — ^to — ^see w'hat we can find/ 

It was a stiff climb up the ravine, trying in places 
to a mountaineer, but the old man held close behind 
his companion, and Lawrence wondered at him. 
He also felt sorry for Ormond, whose task it was to 
overtake them, but w^hen at last they hurried breathless 
through the pinewoods towards the edge of the chasm 
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above the fall the latter, looking like a ghost, came 
panting up with them. Then, standing on the dizzy 
brink, Colonel Carrington gazed down at the spout 
of green water an<^ the whirling spray, which were 
dwarfed by the distance. 

‘That is the greatest danger, that and the whirl- 
pool. Anything would swing round in the eddy,, 
would it not ? ' he said. ‘Now I w^ant only the truth 
—you understand these rivers — could any white 
man take a canoe down there and through the pool 
safely ? V and Lawrence, who dare not prevaricate 
with that gaze upon him, answered reluctantly,. 
‘I do not think so.' 

The Colonel's thin face twitched as he said, ‘I 
thank you. No other possible landing place or foot- 
hold, is there ? And it would take a day to go back 
to Tomlinson's and portage a canoe. Well, we'll go on 
to the end in a last hope that they have got through.' 

Now climbing is difficult in that region, because 
where the mountain slopes do not consist of almost 
precipitous snow-ground rock, they are clothed with 
forest and dense undergrowth, and it was therefore 
some time before the three had traversed the league 
or so that divided the summit from the outlet valley^ 
Neither when they got there did they find the canoe, 
because when I helped Grace ashore I did not care 
where it went to, and once on terra firma she fainted 
suddenly, and then lay for a time sobbing on my 
shoulder in a state of nervous collapse. As she said, 
though a brave one she was only a woman, and what 
had happened would have tested the endurance of 
many a man. At last, however, I managed to help 
her up a ravine leading down to the river, after which 
she leaned heavily on my arm as we plodded through 
the forest until we reached a small rancher's shanty, 
where, as the owner was absent, I took the liberty 
of lighting his stove and preparing hot tea, Then 
Heft Grace to dry her garments. 
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We must have spent several hours at the ranch, 
for Grace was badly shaken, and I felt that rest was 
needful for both of us, while, when I returned to the 
cabin after drying myself in the sun, she lay back 
ina hide-chairsleeping peacefully. So while theshadows 
of the firs lengthened across the clearing I sat very 
still, before with a light touch I ventured to rouse 
her. She woke with a gasp of horror, looked round 
with frightened eyes, then clung to me, and I knelt 
beside the chair with arms about her, until at last 
with a little happy laugh she said: * Ralph, I have 
lost my character, and you know I am a coward at 
heart; but, until to-day I would not have believed 
it, it is so comforting to know I have — I have you 
to protect me.* Then she laid her hand on my brow, 
adding gently, 'Poor forehead that was wounded 
in my service i But it is getting late, Ralph, and my 
father will be feverishly anxious about me.* 

Grace was right in this, because, long before we 
borrowed the rancher's Cayuse pony and set out 
again, Colonel Carrington and the others reached 
the bank of the river, and saw only a broad stretch 
of muddy current racing beneath the rigid branches 
of the firs. Then after they had searched the few 
shingle bars — ^the one we landed on was by this time 
covered deeply — the old man sat down on a boulder 
apart from the rest, and neither dare speak to him, 
though Lawrence heard him say softly to himself, 
‘ My daughter — my daughter I I would to God 
I might join her.* 

They turned homewards in solemn silence, though 
perhaps a last spark of hope burned in the Coloners 
breast that by some wholly unexpected chance 
we had reached it before them, because Lawrence 
said he seemed to make a stern effort to restrain 
himself when they, saw only Miss Carrington sitting 
dejectedly near the window. Thereupon Lawrence 
was glad to escape, and Ormond, who rode out to 
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gather the miners for a systematic search, left them 
mercifully alone. 

Afterwards the old man brokenly narrated what 
had passed, and then there was a heavy silence in the 
room, out of which the sunlight slowly faded, until, 
as Miss Carrington told me, the ticking of a nickelied 
clock grew maddening. She rose and flung the window 
open wide at last, and the sighing of the pines drifted 
in more fully with a faint coolness that came down from 
the snow. Meantime, Colonel Carrington paced mth. 
a deadly regularity up and down, neither speaking 
nor glancing at her, until he started as a faint beat 
of horse hoofs came out of the shadows. 

'Only Geoffrey returning V he said bitterly. 'But 
I have been listening, listening every moment for the 
last hour. It is utterly hopeless, I know, and we must 
bear the last black sorrow that has fallen upon us; 
but yet I cannot quite believe her dead.' 

The tramp of hoofs grew nearer, and the Colonel 
leaned out through the open casement with the hand 
that gripped its ledge quivering. 'That is an Indian 
pony, not Geoflrey's horse, and a man on foot is leading 
It,' he said. 'They are coming this way; I will meet 
them.' 

Miss Carrington, however, laid a restraining grasp 
upon him, and very slowly the clock ticked off the 
seconds until, when two figures came out through the 
thinning forest into the clearing, the ColoneFs face 
gi'ew white as death. For a moment he choked for 
breath, and his sister sobbed aloud when he recovered 
himself, for she too had seen, 'I thank a merciful 
Providence'— it is Grace,' he said. 

I lifted Grace from the pony's back, led her towards 
the house, and saw the old man fold his arms about her. 
Then I heard her happy cry, and while for a time they 
forgot ail about me, stood holding the pony's rein 
and thinking. My first impulse was to go forw’ard 
and claim her before tliem, but that was too like taking 
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advantage of her father's relief. Also, I felt that some 
things are sacred, and the presence of any stranger 
'wonld be an intrusion then, while it seemed hardly 
fitting to forthwith demand such a reward for what 
any other would doubtless have done gladly. So, 
trusting that Grace would understand, I turned away, 
determined to wait upon the Colonel next morning, 
and, though I am not sure that the result would 
otherwise have been different, afterwards regretted 
it. Now I know that any excess of delicacy or con- 
sideration for others which may cause unnecessary 
sorrow to those nearest us is only folly. 

No one called me back, or apparently noticed me, 
and though with much difficulty I reached the ranch, 
and was hospitably entertained there, I never closed 
my eyes all night, while I returned to the Coloners 
dwelling as early as possible next morning, and was 
at once received by hrm. The events of the preceding 
day had left their impression even on him, and for 
once his eyes were kindly, while it was with per- 
ceptible emotion he grasped my hand. 

' I am indebted to you for life, and you acted with 
discernment as well as gallantry,' he said. ‘You 
have an old man's fervent thanks, and if he can ever 
repay such a service you may rely upon his gratitude.’ 

I do not know why, for they were evidently sincere 
enough, but the words struck me unpleasantly. 
They seemed to emphasise the difference between us, 
and there was only one favour I would ever ask of 
-him. 

‘You can return it now with the greatest honour 
it is in your power to grant any li%dng man,' I an- 
swered bluntly. ask the promise of Miss Car- 
rington’s hand/ 

I feel sure now there was pity in his eyes for a moment,, 
though I scarcely noticed it then, and he answered 
gravely: ‘I am sorry. You have asked the one 
tiling impossible. When Miss Carrington marriea 
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it will be in accordance with my washes, and an 
arrangement made with a dead kinsman long ago.' 

I think he would have continued, but that I broke 
in, ‘But I love her, and she trusts me. Ever since 
I came to this country I have been fighting my way 
upwards with this one object in view. We are both 

of us young, sir, and I shall not always be poor ' 

but here he stopped me with a gesture, repeating 
dryly, 'I am sorry for you/ 

He paced the long room twice before he again turned 
towards me, saying with a tone of authority, ‘Sit 
down there. I am not in the habit of explaining 
my motives, but I will make an exception now. My 
daughter has been brought up so far as circumstance 
permitted luxiirioiisiy, and in her case they permitted 
jt in a measure even on the prairie — I arranged it 
so. She has scarcely had a wish I could not gratify, 
and at Carrington Manor, her w^ord was law, I need 
hardly say she ordered wisely/ 

I bent my head in token of comprehension and 
agreement as the speaker paused, and then, with a 
different and incisive inflection, he continued: ‘And 
what w^ould her life be with you ? A constant battle 
with hardship and penury on a little prairie farm, 
where with her own hands she must bake and wash 
and sew for you, or, even worse, a lonely waiting in 
some poor lodging while you were away months 
together railroad building. Is this the lot you would 
propose for her ? Now, and there is no reason I 
should explain why, after my death there will be 
little left her besides an expensive and occasionally 
unprofitable farm, and so I have had otherwise to 
provide for her future 1 ' 

‘There are, however, two things you take for 
granted/ I interposed again; ‘that t shall never have 
nnich to offer her— and in this I hope you may be 
wrong— and Miss Carrington's acquiescence in your 
plans/.-.:; 
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The old glim smile dickered in the ColoneFs eyes 
as he answered : ' Miss Carrington will respect her 
father's wishes — ^she has never failed to do so hitherto 
— ^and I do not know that there is much to be made 
out of such railroad contracts as your present one/ 

This w^as certainly true enough, and I winced 
under the allusion before I made a last appeal. ‘Then 
suppose, sir, that after all fortune favoured me, and 
there was some reason why what you look for failed 
to come about — all human expectation, human 
life itself, is uncertain — ^would you then withhold 
your consent ? ' 

He looked at me keenly a space, saying nothing, 
and it was always unpleasant to withstand the semi- 
ironical gaze of Colonel Carrington, though I had 
noticed a slight movement when quite at random 
I alluded to the uncertainty of life. Then he answered 
slowly : — 

* I think in that case we could discuss all this again, 
though it would be better far for you to consider 
my refusal as definite. Now I have such confidence 
in my daughter's obedience that on the one condition 
that you do not seek to prejudice her against me 
I do not absolutely forbid you seeing Miss Carrington 
—on occasion — ^but you must write no letters, and 
you may take it as a compliment that I should tell 
you I have only acted as seemed best in her interest. 
Neither should it be needful to inform you that 
she will never marry without my consent. And now, 
reiterating my thanks, I fail to see how anything 
would be gained by prolonging this interview/ 

I knew from his face that this was so, and that 
further words might be a fatal mistake, and went 
out hurriedly, forgetting, I am afmid,. to return 
his salutation, though when I met his sister she glanced 
at me with sympathy as she pointed towards another 
door, while when I entered this Grace rose to meet 
me. The time we spent in the canon had drawn 
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us closer together than many months companionship 
might have, done, and it was with no aftectation of 
bashful diffidence she beckoned me to a place beside 
her on the casement logs, saying simply, *Yoti have 
bad news, sweetheart. Tell me everything/ 

Her father had exacted no promise about secrecy. 
Indeed, if the arrangement mentioned comprised a 
prospective husband, as I thought it did, Grace was 
doubtless fully acquainted with it; and I told her 
what had passed. Then she drew herself apart, 
saying, * And is there nothing to be added ? Hava 
you lost your usual eloquence ? ' 

*Yes,' I continued, H was coming to it. It is 
this : while I live I will never abandon the hope 
of winning you; and, with such a hope, whatever 
difficulty must be grappled with first, I know that 
some day I shall do it/ 

'And/ said Grace, with a heightened colour, and 
her liquid eyes shining, 'is there still nothing else?* 
And while I glanced at her in a bewildered fashion 
she continued, 'Do you, like my father, take my 
consent for granted ? Weil, I will give it you. Ralph, 
while you are living, and after, if you must go a little 
before me, I will never look with favour upon any 
man. Meantime, sweetheart — for, as he said, I will 
not resist my fatlier*s will, save only in one matter 
— ^you must work and I must wait, trusting in what 
the future may bring. And so — ^you must leave 
me now; and it may be long before I see you. Go, 
and God bless you, taking my promise with you/ 

She laid her little hand in mine, and I bent down 
until the fiushed face was level with my own; while, 
when I found myself in the open air again, I strode 
throiigh the scented shadows triumphantly. The 
ColoneFs opposition counted as nothing then. I 
was sanguine and young, and I knew, because she 
had said it, that until I had worsted fortune Grace 
Carrington would wait for me. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE OPENING OF THE LINE 

During the weeks that followed I saw neither Grace 
nor Colonel Carrington — though the latter fact did 
not cause me unnecessary grief, and we heard much 
atfout his doings. From what the independent miners 
who strolled into our camp at intervals told us, the 
Day Spring shaft had proved a costly venture, and 
had so far failed to lay bare traces of payable milling 
ore. Still, the redoubtable Colonel continued with 
Iiis usu£d tenacity, and was now driving an adit into the 
range side to strike the quartz reef at another level. 

* There's a blamed sight more gold going into them 
diggings than they'll ever get out, and the man who 
is running them will make a big hole in somebody's 
bank account,' said one informant meditatively. 
'However, there's no use wasting time trying to give 
him advice. I strolled round one morning promiscuous, 
and sat down in his office. " See here, Colonel, you're 
ploughing a bad patch," I says, " and having a know- 
ledge of good ones I might tell you something if 
I prowled through your workings." ' 

'What did he say t ' asked Harry, smiling at me. 
And the narrator ejcpectorated disgustedly as he 
answered : — 

'Just turned round and stared — kind of combine 
between a ramrod and an icicle. “ Wffio the perdition 
are you ? " he said — or he looked it, anyway. So, 
seeing him above a friendly w’-arning, I lit out, feeling 
sheep-faced; and I've bluffed some hard men in my 
time. Since then I've been rooting round, and I'm 
concluding there is good ore in that mountain, if 
he could strike it.' 
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‘Do you know the sheep-faced feeling, Ralph?’ 
asked Harry mischievously. And probably my frown 
betrayed me, because I knew it well, though there 
was some consolation in the thought that this recldess 
wanderer of the ranges knew it also. 

In any case, I had small leisure to trouble about the 
affairs of Colonel Carrington just then. My duty 
to my partners and the men who worked for us was 
suflidently onerous, for we had almost daily to grapple 
with some fresh natural difficulty. Twice a snow- 
slide awakened majestic thunders among the hills 
at night and piled the wreckage of the forests high 
upon the track. Massy boulders charged down the 
slopes and smashed the half-finished snow-shed 
framing into splinters; but, rod by rod, the line 
stretched on, and the surveyor’s goodwill increased 
towards us. So the short weeks passed, until at last 
the metals led into the mining town, and its inhabitants 
made preparations to provide a fitting reception for 
the first train, the arrival of which would mark a 
turning-point in the wooden city’s history. I can 
remember each incident of that day perfectly, because 
it also marked the change from ebb to fiood in the tide 
of our own affairs. We sat up late the previous 
night calculating the amount to our debit, which 
proved sufiiciently discouraging, and endeavouring 
to value on the credit side w^ork we had done in excess 
of contract; but this, Hariy said, was reckoning 
without our host, as represented by the surveyor, 
who, when we approached him on the subject, dis- 
played a becoming reticence. 

It was a glorious afternoon when we stood waiting 
beside the track, attired for once In comparatively 
decent garments. Harry and I had spent sever^ 
hours in ingenious repairs, one result of which was that 
certain seams would project above the surface in spite 
of our efforts to restrain them. Beneath us the foaming 
river made wild music in its hidden gorge, and the 
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roar of a fall drifted up with the scent of cedars 
across the climbing pines, wliile above the hill-slopes 
led the gaze upwards into the empyrean. But there 
is no need for description; we were in the mountains 
of British Columbia, and it was summer-time. 

Near at hand many banners fluttered over the timber 
city, and discordant strains announced the last 
rehearsal of the miners' band, while a throng of stal- 
wart men laughed and jested as they gazed expectantly 
up the line. They had cause for satisfaction. Ail 
had waited long and patiently, paying treble value 
for what they used or ate, and struggling with in- 
diifeient implements to uncover the secret treasure 
of the ranges. Now their enterprise would not be 
handicapped by the lack of either plant or capital, 
for the promise given had been redeemed, and with 
the advent of the locomotive they looked for the 
commencement of a great prosperity. 

My face, however, was sombre, for Harry made 
some jesting comparison between it and that of a 
mourner at a funeral. We, too, had done our share 
in the building of the road, but, so far as we could 
see, it had signally failed to bring us prosperity. 

‘You can console yourself with the feeling that it's 
good to be a public benefactor, even if you don't get 
any money/ said Harry cheerfully. "Did it ever 
strike you, Ralph, that the foto who subscribe 
for statues make a bad choice of their models ? Instead 
of the frock-coated director they should set up the 
man wdth the shovel — Ralph Crosfield, rampant, 
clad in flour bags, and heaving aloft the big axe, 
for instance, with the appropriate motto round the 
pedestal under him, “ Virtue is its own reward." 
No, I'm in charge of the pulpit this afternoon, Lee/ 

What the shoemaker intended to say did not appear, 
for he smilingly abandoned the opportunity of improv- 
ing the occasion. He had put on flesh and vigour, 
and now, instead of regarding him as a flippant 
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worldling, wMcli was fonnerly his plainly expressed 
opinion, he even looked up in a curious way towards 
my partner, and once informed me^ that there was a 
gradely true soul in him under his nonsense. The 
spell of the mountains and the company of broad* 
minded cheerful toilers had between them done a 
good deal for Lee. Then up on the hill-side a strip 
of bunting fluttered from the summit of a blighted 
pine, the cry ‘ She's coming/ rolled from man to man, 
and there was a thunderous crash as some one fired 
a heavy blasting charge. A plume of white vapour 
rose up at the end of the valley, and twinkling metal 
flashed athwart the pines, while a roar of voices 
broke out and my own heart beat faster in the suc- 
ceeding stillness. Enthusiasm is contagious, and a 
feeling of elation grew upon me. Nearer and nearer 
came the cars, and when they lurched clattering up 
the last grade the snorting of the huge locomotive 
and whirr of flying wheels made very sweet music 
to those who heard them. 

Then, as with the red, quartered ensign fluttering 
above the head-lamp and each end platform crowded, 
the train passed the last construction camp, a swarm 
of blue-shirted toilers cast their hats into the air, 
and the scream of the brakes was drowned in a mighty 
cheer, while I found myself cheering vehemently 
among the rest. The blasts ceased at the funnel, 
and as the slackening couplings clashed while the 
cars rolled slowly through the eddying dust I started 
in amaze, for there were two faces at the unglazed 
windows of the decorated observation car which I 
knew well, but had never expected to see there. 
Martin Crosfield waved his hand towards me as the 
train stopped, my cousin Alice stood beside him smiling 
a greeting, with shame I remembered how long it 
Avas since I had sent news to her. 

VHave you seen a ghost ?* said Harry. *You are 
a regular Don Juan. Who is that dainty damsel 
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you are honouring with such marked attention^ 
to the neglect of your lawful business. Don't you see 
the surveyor is beckoning you ?' 

This was true, for, standing among a group of elderly 
men whom I supposed Were railway magnates or 
guests of importance, the surveyor, to my astonish- 
ment, called me by name. *I have been looking for 
you all along the track,' he said. 'Must presexit 
you to these gentlemen. We have been discussing 
your work/ 

Several of the party shook hands with me frankly, 
while the names the surveyor mentioned were already 
well known in Winnipeg and Montreal, and have 
since become famous throughout the Dominion. 
One with gray hair and an indefinable stamp of 
authority touched my shoulder with a friendly gesture 
as he said, 'I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr 
Crosfield before. We have some business together, 
and expect you to join us in the opening ceremony. 
Meantime, you will excuse me — Jardine, Fni thankful 
it is your turn. There is evidently a deputation 
coming/ 

Preceded by tossing banners, and a band which 
made up in vigour what it lacked in harmony, a pro- 
cession approached the train, and its leader commenced 
reading something awkwardly from a written paper 
in time to an undercurrent of semi-ironical encourage- 
ment, I saw some of the visitors' eyes twinkle at 
his sentiments, but the most part listened with be- 
coming gravity, while when a man with gold eye- 
glasses had suitably replied there was a wild scufile 
for even a foothold on the train. One musician 
sinote another, who strove to oust him from a platform, 
with his cornet, which promptly doubled in; the 
big drum rolled down a declivity with its owner 
hurling back wild language in frantic chase of it; 
then the locomotive snorted, and, with the belt 
clanging, hauled the first train into the wooden 
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town amid the acclamations of the populace. After 
this I had an opportunity of greeting my uncle, and 
we looked at each other with mutual curiosity. Martin 
Crosheid seemed thinner and older. His hair was 
freely sprinlded with white now, but his eyes were 
as keen as ever, and I could read approval in them. 
Then as Alice came towards us from an adjoining 
car he laughed boisterously. 

* What do you think of your cousin, lass ? ' he said. 
*He left us an obstinate stripling, and tins country 
has hammered him into a man. Thou art a credit 
to the land that bred thee, lad. Ralph, I wronged 
thee sorely, like the blundering fool I am, and &rst 
of all I ask thy forgiveness.' 

Martin Crosfield could speak excellent modern 
Engiibh when he liked, and usually did so, but, and 
in this he resembled others of his kind, used the older 
form which is still the tongue of Lancashire in times of 
sxcitement. I made some haphazard answer, but it 
seemed appropriate, for Alice smiled upon us as we 
shook hands heartily, while, when I turned towards 
her a feeling of pity came upon me — she looked so 
wan and frail. Still her eyes were bright with good- 
will, and her voice seemed to tremble a little as she 
said, am so glad to see you and your uncle good 
friends again. He was very stupid, and I told him so/ 
^ You did, lass,' said Martin Crbsfield, ‘many a 
time, and we had words upon it. We're a thick- 
headed people, Ralph, except for our womenkind, 
and if w^e're slow to think evil we're slow to change. 
The Lord forgive me for pig-headed folly/ 

‘ May I show you this wonderful township ? ^ said 
one of the railroad magnates approaching with a 
bow. ‘Mr Ralph Crosfieid, I am. desired to invite 
you to the celebration dinner. It's the chief's especial 
wish you should be present,' and he drew Alice away, 
leaving my uncle and myself alone. 

‘We'll go and sea the city, too/ said ^ the former. 
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* Already the air of your mountains makes me young 
again. Never heard how I cheated the doctors, 
eh ? — ^they badly wanted to bury me, but I'ii tell 
you all about it another time. Now I feel like a school 
lad out for a holiday/ 

He seemed in excellent spirits, and with me the 
bright sunshine, uproarious rejoicings of the crowd, 
and^ tire events of the past half-hour combined to 
banish all depression, while many an acquaintance 
smiled as he glanced at the grizzled man in tourist 
tweeds who chatted gaily and gazed about him with 
wondering eyes by my side. 

‘You breed fine men over here/ he said, 'Never 
saw a finer set anywhere. Bless me 1 look at that one 
striding towards us with the air of a general; stamp 
of blood about him; where did he get it from ? And 
yet by the look of him that fellow could do a hard 
day’s work with any British navvy/ 

^He can,' I answered smiling, 'and he was taught 
at a British university. Now he hews logs for a living, 
and sometimes works for me. Let me introduce 
you to my uncle from Lancashire, Martin Croslield — 
Lance Chisholm/ 

'Very glad to meet you, sir/ said the latter. 
promised to look in on Morgan in the saloon; will 
you join us ? ' while when we elbowed our way through 
the noisy room towards the bar Chisholm proffered 
the usual refreshment, and with a comprehensive 
wave of his hand bade the tender, ' Set them up ! ' 

Martin Crosheld stared bewilderedly at the row of 
glasses deftly flung in front of him, and there was a 
roar of laughter when, glancing at me appealingly, 
he said, 'It's a hospitable country; but, bless us, 
Ralph 1 are we expected to drink all of this ? And 
I'm a churchwarden 1 ' 

A bearded giant in blue jean smote him on the 
shoulder. 'You've got the right grit in you, stranger,* 
he said. “Start right in, and do the best you can/ 
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wliile the old man joined in the merriment when I 
explained that the invitation included all in the 
vicinity who cared to accept of it. I left him with 
Harry and Johnston presently because one of the 
guests brought word that Alice desired to see me,' 
and I found her on the veranda of the best house 
the citizens could place at the strangers" disposal. 
There were ladies among them. I drew two chairs 
into a corner where a flowering creeper screened 
half the trellis, and from where we sat a wonderful 
vista rolled away before us. Alice had changed but 
little, save that she seemed even more delicate. I 
had changed much, and now as we chatted with a 
resumption of ancient friendliness I wondered how 
it was her innate goodness and wisdom had never 
impressed me more in the old days. Few would have 
called her handsome at first sight, but she was dowered 
with qualities that were greater than beauty. 

* You will wonder what brought us here," she said, 
at length, 'and your uncle forgot to tell you. Ever 
after that — ^unfortunate mistake — ^he talked constantly [ 
about our headstrong lad, but when he lay dangerously, 
111 for weeks together I was unable to write you^l 
The doctors had little hope most of the time, and one 
said he recovered chiefly because he had made hrs 
mind up he would not die, while when they forbade 
all thought of business and recommended travel he 
made me buy the latest map of Canada, and we are 
now staying at the new mountain chalet. My own 
health has not improved latterly, and that helped 
to decide him. We left the main line on the prairie 
and went south in search of you, while when we could 
only discover you had gone to British Columbia 
I am sorry to say my father expressed his disappoint- 
ment very forcibly — ^but you know his way. Then 
while we stayed at the chalet we read about the 
opening of the new line, and he grew excited at a 
mention of your name. Well go right down and 
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see that opening, lass/' he said. I've a letter to 
one of the railroad leaders, and I'll make him incite 
tis,” and so we came. When my father sets his heart 
on anything he generally obtains it. Now we will 
talk about Canada/ 

The flowering creeper partly hid us, but left openings 
between, framing the prospect of glittering peak 
and forest-filled valley with green tracery, while wann 
sunlight beat through. So, in contrast to the past, 

I found it comforting to lounge away the time there 
with a fair companion, w'^hile glancing down the glis- 
tening metals i told how we had built the line. Alice 
was a good listener, and the tale may have had its 
interest, while — and this is not w^holly due to vanity 
—no man talks better than when he speaks of the 
work he is proud of to a syir?f3athising woman. It 
was no disloyalty to Grace, but when once or twice 
she laid her thin hand on my arm I liked to have it 
there, and see the smile creep into her eyes when I 
told of Lee's doings. So the minutes fled, until at 
last a shadow fell upon us, and I saw Grace pass 
close by behind her father. For an instant her eyes 
met mine, then I felt that they rested on my companion, 
whose head was turned towards me confidentially 
and aw^ay from Grace, and I fumed inwardly, for she 
spoke to the Colonel and passed on without a greeting. 

‘That is surely Miss Carrington/ said Alice looking 
tip later with a faintly perceptible trace of resentment' 
* Why did she not speak to either of us ? ' 

It was a troublesome question, because I could not 
well explain what my exact relations were with Grace, 
Bor how her father's presence might perhaps restrain 
her, and I was glad when Martin Crosfield suddenly 
Joined us. It seemed fated that circumstances should 
array themselves against me. The rest of the after- 
noon was spent in hilarious merriment, and, though 
as a rule the inhabitants of that region are a peaceful 
folk, a few among them celebrated the occasion by 
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breaking windows with pistol shots and similar vagaries. 

Still, evea those who owned the glass took it g“d 

part, and as darkness fell considerably more of the 
populace than it was ever intended to hold squeezed 
themselves into the wooden building which served 
as city hall; while the rest sat in the dust outside 
it, and cheered for no particular reason at regular 

intervals. . , , / . , 

The best banquet the district could furnish was 
served in the hali, and I sat opposite the surveyor 
near the head of one table, with my uncle and Alice 
close by, and Grace and Colonel Carrington not far 
away, for the storekeepers who were married brought 
their wives too. Cedar sprays and branches of balsam 
draped the pillars, the red folds of the beaver ensign 
hung above our heads, and as usual the assembly 
was democratic in character. Men in broadcloth 
and blue jean sat side by side, rail-layer, speculator, 
and politician crowded on one another, with stalwart 
axe-men, some of whom were better taught than 
either, and perhaps a few city absconders, to keep 
them company. But there was only good fellowship 
between them, while the enthusiasm increased witli 
each orator's efforts, until the surveyor made in his 
own brusque fashion, which was marked by true 
Western absence of bashfuiness, the speech of tiie 
evening. Some one who had once served the English 
press sent a report to a Victoria journal, of which 
I have a copy, but no print could reproduce the essence 
of the man's vigorous personality which vibrated 
through it. 

‘What built up the Western Dominion, called 
leagues of wheat from the prairie, and opened the 
gate of the mountains — opened it wide to all, with 
a welcome to the Pacific Slope paradise ? ' lie said. 
‘The conundrum's easy-~->just the railroad. Good 
markets and mills, say the city men, but where do 
the markets come in if you can't get at them ? What 
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[ is it that’s binding London over the breadth of Canada 

;i with China and Japan— only the level steel road 

jj I have the honour to be working on. You said, 

j 'We’ve gold and silver and timber, but we're wanting 

; bread, machines, and men/* "We said, send 

the locomotive^ it will bring you them/* and this 
railroad keeps its promise; keeps it every time. So 
i we cut down the forest, and we blew up "the mighty 

i rocks, drove a smooth pathway through the heart 

;i of the ranges — and now its your part to fill the freight 

j cars to the bursting. 

I 'We’ll bring you good men in legions; we'll take out 

^ your high-grade ore, but you’ll remember this rail- 

I road's building wasn't all luxury. Some of those who 

i laid the ties sleep soundly beside them, some lost 

I their money, and now when you have thanked the 

i leaders in Ottawa, Montreal, and Victoria, there 

j are others to^ whom your thanks are due — the men 

I who stayed right there with their contracts in spite 

i of fire and snow, staking dollar after dollar on a M 

j terribly risky game. There were considerable of them, ■ ] 

but most of you know this one — I’m sharing my 1 

laurels with him ' and as a thunder of applause 

I which followed the halt he made died away he turned . j 

I towards me, saying, 'Stand right up, Contractor 

; Crosfield — ^they're shouting for you/ ' 

I , There was further clamour, but I scarcely heard it, 1 

and longed that the floor of the hall would open ! 

beneath, me. Still, there was clearly no escape, and ; 

I stood up under the lamp-light, noticing, as one j 

often notices trifles at such times, how like a navvy's 
my right hand was as it trembled a little on the white f 

: table-cloth. A sea of faces were turned towards me 

j expectantly, and I pitied their owners' disappointment, ’ 

but I only saw four persons plainly — ^my uncle, and 
J Alice, who flashed an encouraging glance at me, Colonel 

Carrington looking up with a semi-ironical smile, and 
Grace, I could not tell what her expression meant. 
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I would sooner have faced a forest fire than that 
assembly, but at least my remarks were brief, and 
I felt on firmer ground when instead of it memories 
of the rock-barred track and lonely camps rose up before 
me, and there was a shout at the lame conclusion, 
*We gave our bond and we tried to keep it, as the 
rest did too. We were poor men all of us, and we are 
poor men still; but every one owes something to the 
land that gives him bread. So we tried to pay back 
a little, and perhaps we failed; but at least the road 
is made, and we look forward hoping that a full tide 
of prosperity will flow into this country along the 
rails we laid/ 

The applause swelled and deepened when Harry 
Lorraine stood up, silver-tongued, graceful, smiling, 
and called forth roars of laughter by his happy wit; 
while when he had finished, Martin Crosfield, who 
was red in the face, stretched his arm across the table 
towards me, and held up a goblet, sajring: 'For the 
honour of the old country I Well done, both of you ! ' 

'The fun is nearly over. We can talk business,* 
said the gray-haired man from Winnipeg, on my 
I ight side. ' I may say we are satisfied with the way 
you have served us, and, though a bargain is a bargain; 
don't wish to take an unfair advantage of any one; 
so the surveyor will meet you over the extras. He 
is waiting with the schedule, and by his advice we're 
open to let you this contract for hewn lumber supplies. 
Here's a rough memo; the quantity is iax'ge, and that 
is our idea of a reasonable figure/ 

I glanced at the paper with open pleasure, but the 
other checked me as I began to speak. 'Glad you 
will take it 1 It's a commercial transaction, and not 
a matter for thanks,' he said. 'Tliis road has the 
reputation of getting good value for its money, and 
means to keep it. Settle details with the surveyor.' 

I spent some time with the latter, who smiled dryly 
as he said, /Not quite cleaned out yet ? Well, it's 
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seldom wise to be too previous, and you can't well 
come to grief over the new deal. Wanted again, 
confound them ! Sail in and prosper, Crosfield/ 
He left a payment order which somewhat surprised 
me, and when I stood under the stars wondering if 
all that had happened was not too good to be true, 
Harry came up in search of me. I grabbed him 
by the shoulder and shook the paper before him, 
saying; 'Our friend has acted more than faiily. 
We can pay all debts off, and I have just concluded 
a big new, profitable deal T 

'That will keep,' said Harry ]ai:tghing; /another 
matter won t. They're going to haul out the visitors* 
picnic straight a\vay, and they show gocd judgment* 
A sleeper on the main line will form a much more 
peaceful resting place than this elated hamlet to-night. 
Your uncle wants to see you, and Miss Carrington 
is waiting beside the cars/ 

I found Alice and Martin Crosfield beside the track, 
the latter fuming impatiently, while the locomotive 
bell summoned the passengers; but as I joined them 
Grace walked into the group before she recognised 
us. Alice was the first to speak, and I saw the two 
faces plainly under the lighted car windows, as she 
said : ' I am glad to meet you again. Miss Canington, 
and am sorry I missed you this afternoon* I was too 
busy giving my cousin good advice — ^it's a privilege 
I have enjoyed from childhood — to recognise you at 
first/ 

Grace's expression changed, and I thanked Alice 
in my heart for wkat I believe few ’women would have 
done. Then there w’as a shriek of the whistle, and a 
bustle about the train; while as Grace moved towa.r/3 
the car she said softly in passing; 'It was a fittirg 
consummation. Better times are coming, Ralph, 
and I am proud of you/ 

'Am I never to speak to thee, lad ?* said Martin. 
^There's nothing would please me better than to waU 
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and see the fun out; but Alice, she won't hear of it* 
Come and see us, and stay a month if you can. Any- 
way, come to-morrow or the da};^ after. I have lots 
to tell thee. Oh, hang them I they're starting. Alice, 
wouldn't that lady take charge of thee while I stay 
back ? ' 

'Get into the car, father/ said the girl, with a laugh. 
‘“You mustn't forget you're the people's warden. 
Good-bye, Ralph, until we see you.' 

* Ail aboard 1 ' called a loud voice, the couplings 
tightened, and I waved my hat as, followed by a last 
ciieer, the train rolled away. 

' Is it true that all has been settled satisfactorily ? ’ 
asked Harry, presently, and when I answered, added : 
'Then we're going back to finish the evening. John- 
ston's to honour the company with stump speeches 
and all kinds of banjo eccentricities. You are getting 
too sober and serious, Ralph; come along.* 

I refused Laughingly, and spent an hour at least 
walking up and down through the cool dimness that 
hung o^^cr the track to dissipate the excitement of 
a day of varied emotions. Then 1 went back to our 
shanty and slept soundly, until about daybreak 
I was partly wakened by the feasters returning with 
discordant songs, and promptly went to sleep again. 
I never heard exactly what happened in the wooden 
town that night, but there was wreckage in its streets 
next morning, and when I opened my eyes the first 
thing I saw was our partner Johnston slumbering 
peacefully with his head among the fragments of his 
shattered banjo. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A GEKEEOUS OFFER 

It was late in the afternoon next day when Pfarry and 
I sat figuring in our shanty, while Johnston lay on 
a heap of cedar twigs sucking at his pipe and encourag- 
ing us languidly. 'I never could stand figures, and 
that*s perhaps why I"m poor/ he said. ‘Go on, you 
are doing famously, and though Ralph can't add 
up correctly to save his life, 111 take your word for it/ 

He foimed a characteristic picture of the free-lance 
as he lay there, bronzed and blonde-bearded, with 
his massy limbs disposed in an attitude of easy grace, 
waiting the result with a careless unconcern until 
Harry flung a long boot at him as a signal for silence. 

‘ As the surveyor told you, we can't well lose money 
on this last venture, even if we wanted to,' said 
Harry at length. ‘You'll observe I'm almost getting 
superstitious. Now, on cashing the order, we can 
repay your loan, keeping back sufficient to meet emer- 
gencies, while with the rest one of us could return to 
Fairmead and plough every available acre for next 
spring's sowing. Many things suggest that you are 
the one to go* Johnston and I with the others could 
get the timber out during the winter — ^we have worked 
in the snow before — and I would join you in spring. 
That, however, again raises a point which must be 
settled once for ail. Are we to hold on to our first 
ambition, or turn contractors ? ' 

Again there was a silence tlirough which the roai 
of the river reached us brokenly, and for some minutes 
I breathed the smell of hot dust and resinous twigs 
that entered the open doorway. Then I said, * I hold 
on to the first/ and once more Harry answered* 
'And I stand by you.' 
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Siiniiltaneotisly we glanced at Johnston, who looked 
up with the same gay indifference he had manifested 
when we foundered half-fed, knee-deep in slush of 
snow, Hll save you unpleasant explanations/ he 
said. "Fm a stormy petrel, and the monotonous life 
of a farmer would pall upon me, so Fll see you through 
the railroad contract, and then — ^weil, Fll thank you 
for a space of pleasant comradeship, and go on my 
way again. The mountain province is sufficiently 
good for me, and some day Fll either find a gold mine 
In it, or, more likely, a grave. If not, you can count 
upon a visit whenever I am hard up and hungry/ 

The words were typical of the man, though their 
undercurrent of melancholy troubled me; hut, for 
we knew he spoke the truth in regard to the farming, 
the matter was settled so. I would much have pre- 
ferred that Harry should return to Fairmead, but it 
was clear that the task most suited me, and perhaps 
Johnston guessed my reluctance, for he said playfully, 
* Is not banishment worse than snow slides or the 
high peak's frost, and what are all the flowers of the 
prairie to the blood-red rose of the valley that was 
grafted from Lancastrian stock ? ' 

Thereupon Harry deftly dropped an almost empty 
flour bag upon his head, and the consultation broke 
up amid a cloud of white dust. *This,' said Johnston, 
Ts the beginning of riches. But two days ago, he 
would have carefully swept up the fragments to make 
flapjacks of/ 

Thus it came about that next morning I boarded 
die main line express, and travelled first class with 
a special pass, while as luck would have it the con- 
ductor, who evinced an unusual civility when he glanced 
at the autograph thereon, was the same man I had 
worsted the memorable night when I arrived a penni- 
less stranger upon the praine. Hf you want any tiling 
in these cars you'll let me know/ he said. 

‘I will,' I answered, thrusting back the wide-brimmed 
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hat as I looked at him, 'The last time we travelled 
together you were not so accommodating. We had 
a little dispute at Elktail one night in the snow/ 

'General Jackson T said the conductor* 'But you 
didi/t travel with that name on your ticket then. 
Say, it was all a mistake and in the way of business* 
You won't bear malice ?' 

He vanished without awaiting an answer^ and J 
leaned back on the cushions chuckling softly, after 
which, fishing out my pipe, I sank into a soothing 
reverie. There was no doubt that this kind ol travelling 
had its advantages, and it appeared equally certain 
I had earned a few days' luxurious holiday, while, m 
the blue weaths curled up, the towering pines oiitsids 
the windows changed into the gatint diiiimeys of smoky 
Lancashire. Then they dwindled to wind-dwaiied 
birches, and I was lashing the frantic broncos as they 
raced the hail for the shelter of a bhiif, until once mom 
it seemed to be autumn and a breadth of yellow wheat 
stood high above the prairie, w^hik the rhythmic 
beat of wheels changed to the rattle of the elevators 
lifting in the golden grain. Here, how^ever, remsed 
a scream of the whistle as the long train uwept 
through a little station, I found the pipe lay among 
feathery ashes on my Imee, and an hour had passed, 
while I knew that under the touch of sleep my thoughts 
had turned mechanically into the old channel* 
f ' It was towards noon when 1 left the cars at a station 
looking down upon a broad reach of sunlit river which 
wound past maples, willows, and a few rJeajtngs 
through a deep valley* Martin Crosheld and AJict 
met me on the platioim, and Ms gi'eeting was hea^ 
We 'have watched' every train since we- lest' savytm',^ 
he said* ‘Alice, though sh^ won't own it* ha$ been 
anxious too. Never spent such an interesting time 
as I did up yonder, and we'ra going to make It pkasani 
for you here. Of course, you'll stay with us a week 
or two 
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The old man*s face fell as I answered that time was 
preb&ing, and I must return the following day, while 
for some reason Alice turned hers aside, but she laughed 
pleasantly as she said, 'Your uncle has been talking 
of nothing else the last two days, and I am glad 
I did not leave him with those wild men, some of whom 
seemed very nice, however, in the rejoicing city. 
Meantime, I think lunch is waiting us/ 

We reached the pretty chalet hotel, which was 
hardly completed then, though it is a famous resort 
now, and it was a new experience, after faring hardly 
upon doughy flapjacks and reisty pork of our own 
cooking, to sit at a well-'Ordered table covered with 
spotless linen. Still better did it seem to see Alice 
smiling upon me across the flowers in the glasses and 
sparkling silver, and Martin Crosfield's cheery face 
as, while he pressed the good things upon me, we chatted 
of old times and England. It is only through adver- 
sity and hardship one learns to fuUy appreciate such 
an interlude. 

My uncle had, however, not recovered his strength 
yet, and when later his eyes grew heavy Alice whis- 
pered that he usually slept in the heat of afternoon, 
and I w^as glad to follow her into a garden newly 
hewn out of the forest. We sat there in scented shadow 
with the song of rippling w'ater in our ears under the 
branches of giant redwoods, and I remember taking 
Alice into my confidence about the mysterious loan. 
She listened with interest, and once more I noticed 
liow ill she looked as she said thoughtfully, ‘You 
have more good friends than you know of, Ralph; 
and it was of service to you, was it not ? * 

"Yes/ T 'answered.' with'.;emphasis.; "Of 
service ! Perhaps it saved us from ruin, but at first 
I almost decided not to touch it/ 

Alice laughed, a clear laugh that mingled musically 
with the call of a wood-pigeon in the green dimness 
above, before she- said, " You need hardly tell: me that:' 
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— ^all great men have their weaknesses; but seriously, 
Ralph, don't you think if the good friend desired to 
keep it a secret it is hardty fair to try to find hirn 
out ? No, from what you tell me, I hardly think you 
will unravfl the mystery while the donor-lender, 
I mean — ^lives. Besides, even if you never do, you 
can repay it by assisting some hard-pressed comrade 
in distress. Yes, I should fancy the person who lent 
it would prefer that way. However, I want to tell 
you about your sister Aline. She has grown into a 
handsome young woman, too handsome almost to 
fight her own “way unprotected in the woiid, but she 
is like yourself in some respects, and will neither live 
with us nor let your uncle help her. She is teaching 
now — do you know what women are paid for teaching 
in some private schools ? And I don't think she is 
happy* The last time I saw her I almost cried after 
it, though she would only tell me she was choking 
for sunlight and air. Even her dress was worn and 
shabby. Ralph, you know how old friends we are, 
and I have been wondering— you really must be 
sensible— if I could help her through yourself.' 

Something stung me to the quick, and I clenched 
one hand savagely, for in the grim uphill battle 
I had nearly forgotten Aline. It was so long since 
I had seen her, while when each day's work was done 
we were almost too tired to think. Still, my brow 
was crimson with shame when I remembered that my 
sister went, it might be, scantily fed, while what plans 
I made were all for my own future and Grace. 

^ "That is my part,' I answered hotly. "She should 
have written frankly to her brother/ But Alice 
stopped me, saying, "You do not understand women, 
Ralph, and she knew you were struggling too. Neither 
do I see how you can help her now, and it would 
be a favour to me. It is beyond the power of any 
vigorous man with a task for every moment to realise 
what it means to sit still weak and helpless and know 
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that even wealth cannot bring respite from constant 
pain. Active pleasure, work, and health have been 
denied by fate to me, and my life cannot be a long one. 
It may be very short, though your uncle will not allow 
himself to believe it, and I long to do a little good 
while I can. Ralph, won't you help me ? ' 

With a shock, I realised she only spoke plain truth. 
Indeed, her thin eager face contracted then, and 
ever afterv/ards I was glad that, moved by some 
impulse, I stooped and reverently kissed the fragile 
hand. *You were always somebody's good angel, 
cousin,' I said. ' But I am her brother, and this time 
I can help. I am going back to the farm at Fairmead, 
and, if she is longing for open air, do you think she 
would come out and keep house for me ? ' 

Alice blushed as she drew the white lingers away, 
but she showed her practical bent by a cross-examina- 
tion, and eveiilually agreed that though there were 
objections the plan might be feasible. Then she said, 
^You will VTite her next mail, and I will write too — 
no, it would be better if I waited a little. Why ? 
You must trust my discretion — even your great mind 
cannot grasp everything. Now I want you to tell me 
all about Miss Carrington.' 

Alice had a way vith her that unlocked the secrets 
of many hearts, and the shadows had lengthened across 
the lawn before the narrative was finished, while 
I can still pictm'e her lying back in the lounge with 
hands clasped before her, a line of pain on her brow, 
and humming-birds flashing athwart the blossoms 
of the arrowhead that drooped above her. Then, 
glancing straight before her towards the ethereal 
snows, she said with a sigh: H can see trouble in 
store for both of you, but I envy her. She has health 
and strength, and a purpose to help her to endure. 
Ralph, there is always an end to our trials if one can 
wait for it, and you have both something to wait 
for. Hold fast, and I think you will win her— 
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and you know who will wish you the utmost 
happiness/ . 

Presently we went down together to the boulders 
of the river, and watched the steelhead salmon pass 
on in shadowy battalions as they forced their way 
inland against the green-stained eurrent, while Alice, 
whose store of general knowledge was surprising, 
said meditatively 

* Theirs is a weary journey inland from the sea, 
over shoal, against white rapid, and over spouting 
fall, towards the hidden valle 5 ^s among the glaciers, 
and most of them die, don't they, when they get there ? 
There's a symbol of life for you, but I sometimes think 
that, whether it's men or salmon, the fighters have tlie 
best of it.' 

, We talked of birds and fishes, and many other things, 
while once a big blue grouse perched on a fir bough 
and looked down fearlessly within reach of her, though 
when the wrinkles of pain had vanished Alice seemed 
happy to sit still in the warm sunshine speaking of 
nothing at all Still, even in the silence, the bond of 
friendship between us was drawn tighter than it had 
ever been, and I knew I felt better and strongei 
for my cousin's company. 

It was some time after dinner, and the woods were 
darkening, when Martin Crosfieid and I sat together 
m the carved veranda. There was wine on the table 
before us, and the old man raised his glass somewhat 
hurriedly, though his face betokened unmistakable 
surprise when again I mentioned the loan. Then he 
lit a very choice cigar, and when I had done the same 
leaned forward looking at me through the smoke, as 
changing by degrees into the speech of the spinning 
country, he said : — 

‘You'll listen and heed well, Ralph. You vrent out 
to Canada against my will, lad, and I bided my time. 

Me'll be either badly beaten or win his footing there, 
and either will do him good," I said. If you had been 
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beaten I would have seen to it — ^my only brother's 
son should never go wanting. Nay, wait 'til I have 
finished, but it would not have been the same. I had 
never a soft skle for the beaten weakling, and Vxn 
glad I bided. Now, when you've proved yourself 
what Tom's son should be, this is what I offer thee. 
There's the miE; I'm old and done, and while there's 
one of the old stock forward I w^ould not turn it over 
to be moiled and muddled by a limited company. 
Saving, starving, scheming, I built it bit by bit, 
and to-day there's no cotton spun m Lancashire 
to beat the Orb brand. Tliere'E be plenty of good 
men under thee, and Fm wa^ to make thee acting 
partner. Ay, it's old and done I'm growing, and, 
kaiph Crosfield, I'm telling thee what none but her 
ever guessed before-— I would have sold my soul for 
a kind word from thy mother.' 

For a time, almost bewildered by the splendid 
offer, I stared blanldy into the eddying smoke, while 
my thoughts refused to concentrate themselves, 
and I first W’^oudered why he had made it me. Now 
I know it was partly due to the staunch pride of race 
and family which once held the yeomen oi the dales 
together in foray and feud, and partly to a fondness 
I had never wholly realised for myself. Then it becaro© 
apparent that I could not accept it, Grace would 
.pine in smoke-blackeiied l^ncashire, as she had told 
me, and I knew the life of mil! and office would grow 
intolerable, while:; the mao ^ who acted as. Martin 
Grosfieid's .'partner' would' haw small ■ respite .■ imm ■ it. 
.There was H'axr}>':als0,^who had. 'liiiked his 
my great ' project. But the oEer was tempting after 
the. 'Constant 'finandal pressure, and 'for '.another 'hiihute'' 
.the; wo.rdS' 'failed me.,: . 

'I am waiting thy answer, lad,* said Martin Cros- 
.fi.eld. " ' 

Then I stood up before him as I said : * You are 
generous, uncle— more than generous, and it grieves 
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me that the answer can only be — ^no. Give me a 
few moments to explain why this mnst be so. I 
could never settle down to the shut-in life, and half- 
hearted work would only be robbery. You would 
demand his best from your partner, wouldn't you?’ 

‘ H would; brain and body/ said the old man, 
grimly watching me with hawk-like eyes, for there 
was a steely underside to his character, and I leaned 
one elbow on the back of a chair as I continued : 

could not give it you. Besides, I have set my heart 
on winning my own fortune out of the prairie — I 
am in honour bound to my partner Lorraine in this, 
and — I can never leave Canada until the lady I hope 
to marry some day goes with me. You saw her at 
the opening ceremony — Miss Carrington.' 

Martin Crosfield smote the table, which, when 
excited, was a favourite trick of his. ‘Thy wife!' 
he said stixpidly. ‘Art pledged to marry Miss Car- 
rington of all women, lad? And does she care for 
thee ?' 

‘I trust so/ I answered slowly, dreading the next 
question, which came promptly: ‘And what does 
the iron-fisted Colonel say to thee for a son-in-law ? ’ 

It took me five minutes at least to explain, and I 
felt my anomalous position keenly during the process, 
while, when the story was finished, Martin Crosfield 
laughed a harsh dry laugh. 

‘Ralph, thou'rt rash and headstrong and a con- 
demned fool besides,' he said. ‘Thee would never 
have made a partner in the Orb mill. Thou'rt Tom’s 
bairn all through, but I like thy spirit. Stand up there, 
straight and steady, so, while I look at thee. Never 
a son of my own, lad; thou'rt the last of the Lingclale 
folk, and I had set my heart on thee. Ay, I'm the 
successful spinner, and I paid for my success. It’s 
hard to keep one's hands clean and be first in the 
business, but there's no one better knows the sign, 
and travel, and maybe Miss Carrington, has put that 
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sign on thee. Once I hoped — ^it's past and done with, 
I'm foolish as well as old; but as that can never be, 
Tm only wishing the best of inch to thee/ 

He gulped down a glass of the red wine and wiped 
nis forehead, while his voice had a hard note in it 
as he continued : 'Her father's a man of iron, but 
there's iron, too, in thee. I had my part in the people's 
Btiaiggle when Lancashire led the way, and then after 
a trick at the election I hated him and all his kind, 
IVe a better reason since for hating him. We can 
beat them in brain and muscle, our courage is as 
good as theirs, and yet, if you weld the two kinds 
together, there's not their equal in the world. He's 
proud of his robber forbears, but there was one of 
thine drew a good bow with the archers at Cr 6 cy, 
Ralph, thy news has stirred me into vapouring, 
and the man who built the Orb mill is prating like 
a child. Ay, I'm grieved to the heart — ^and I'm glad. 
Fill up thy glass to the brim, lad — ^liere's God bless 
her and thee.' 

There follo'W’’ed a clink of glasses, and some of the 
wine was spilt. I could see the red drops widen on 
the snowy tablecloth, and then Martin Crosfield 
gripped my hand in a manner which showed no traces 
of senile decay, saying somewhat huskily as he turned 
away, 'I want time to think it over, but I'll tell thee 
this. Hold fast with both hands to thy purpose, 
take thy thrashings — and wait, and if ever thoii'rt 
hard pressed, with th}^ back right on the wall, tlioult 
remember Martin Crosfield — or damn thy mulishness/, 

They gave me the same advice all round, and per- 
haps it was as well, for of all the hard things which 
fall to the lot of the man who strives with Ms eyes 
turned forward the hardest is to wait. Still, it was 
something to have won Martin Crosheld's approval, 
for I had hitherto found him an unsympathetic 
and critical man, who bore in his pei’son traces of the 
battle he had fought. There were also those who! 
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called him lucky; but these had lain softly and fared 
well while he starved and wrought, winning his way 
by inches until he built up out of notliing the splendd 
trade of the Orb mill. 

We were none of us talkative that evening, but 
fervent good wishes followed me when I went out 
with the east-bound train next day, and until the dusky 
pines hid her, closing round the track, I saw cousin 
Aliceas slight figure with her face turned after the 
depariing train. 


CHAPTER XX 

THE RETURN TO THE PRAIRIE 

We wre busy during the tw^o days that followed 
niy return, for there was much to be arranged; but 
at last all was settled satisfactorily. The surveyor 
had obtained me free transport for two teams that 
would not be needed back to the prairie, and Harry 
had promised to take charge of operations in my 
place. He wus young for the position, or would have 
been considered so in England, but across the Atlantic 
much of the hard work is done by very young men, 
and I could trust his discretion, so only one thing re- 
mained to prevent my immediate return to Fairmead. 
I must see Grace before I went, and after considering 
the subject at length I determined in the first case 
to ride boldly up to the Coloners ranch and demand 
an interview. Even if this were refused me I should 
not be worse off than before, and I had found that 
often in times of uncertainty fortune follows the 
boldest move, 

I rode out under the starlight from our camp, for 
if all went well I hoped to turn my back on the moun- 
tain province by sunset, and if Harry guessed how I 
proposed to spend the interval he made no direct 
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reference, though he said with unusual emphasis 
at parting, ' ! wish you good luck, Ralph — in every- 
thing/ 

' Fli second that/ said Johnston, wiinging my hand 
as I bent down from the saddle, for they had walked 
beside me down the trail; then I shook the bridle 
and they vanished into the gloom behind. It may 
have been mere coincidence, or a conceit of Johnston's 
playful fancy, for when I dipped into the valley Ms 
voice came ringing after me, 'Oh, ’who will o'er the 
downs so free I Oh, who will with me ride ?' 

The next line or two was lost in a clatter of hoofs 
on shingle, and then once more the w^ords rose clearly 
above the dewy pines, ' To win a blooming bride I * 
More of the ballad followed, for Johnston trolled it 
lustily as he strode back to the shant}^ and the refrain 
haunted me as I sw^ept on through the cool dimness 
under the conifers, for the lilt of it w^ent fittingly 
with the clang of iron on quartz out»crop and jingle 
of steel. It also chimed with my own thoughts the 
wMle, and the last lines broke from my lips triumph- 
antly when we raced out of the dusky ^^’’oods into the 
growing light under a giant rampart of mountains, 
behind whose peaks a red flush broadened in the east. 
The mists roiled back like a curtain, the shadows 
fled, and the snov/, throwing off its deathly pallor, 
put on splendours of incandescence to greet the re- 
turning day. Nowhere does dawn come more grandly 
than in that ice-ribbed wilderness of crag and forest; 
but as I ^vatched it then I accepted the wondrous 
spectacle merely as an augury of brighter days for 
Grace and myself, and for a last time the ballad 
echoed across the silent bush as I drove the good horse 
splashing through a ford. 

It was afternoon when much more sedately, for 
the beast was tired and I had misgivings now, 
splashed through and her river into sight of Colomd 
Cariin.gton's dwelling wiioce shingled roof was faiutl / 
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visible among the pines ahead; while once more it 
seemed that fortune or destiny had been kind to me, 
A white dress moved slowly among the rough-barked 
trunks, and because a thick carpet of withered needles 
deadened the sound of hoofs I came almost upon 
Grace before she saw me. She was gazing upon the 
ground; the long lashes hid her eyes, but I fancied 
a suspicious moisture glistened under them, and 
there was trouble stamped upon her face. Then as 
I swung myself from the saddle she ran toAvards me 
with a startled cry and stopped irresolutely. But 
I had my arms about her even as she turned half- 
aAvay, and said eagerly : ‘ Something has happened, 
sweetheart. You must tell me what it is/ 

She sighed, and, trembling a little, clung more 
tightly to my arm w^hen, after tethering the horse, 
we walked slowly side by side through the great 
fir branches' shadow, *I was longing for you so/ 
she said, ‘As you say, something has happened, and 
thei"e is no one I can tell my troubles to. What I 
feared has happened, for this morning Geoffrey 
Ormond asked me to marry him/ 

‘Confusion to him T I broke out, driving one heel 
deep into the fir needles; and when Grace checked 
me, laying both hands on her shoulders, I held her 
fast as I asked, ‘ And what did you say ? ' 

She smiled faintly as she answered, ‘This is not 
the age of savagery, Ralph; your fingers are bruising 
me. What answer could I give him after my promise 
to you ? I said, No/ 

‘Then, the folly , is done with, and there will be an 
end to his presumption,' I answered hotly. But 
Grace sighed again as she said : — 

‘No, this is not the ending. You are fierce and 
stubborn and headstrong — and I like to have you so; 
Geofcey is cool and quiet and slow, and, I must 
say it, a chivalrous gentleman. I could not tell him 
all; but he took my answer gracefully, saying he would 
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respect it in tlie meantime, but would never give 
up hope. Ralph, I almost wonder whether you would 
have acted as becomingly/ 

Perhaps it was said to gain time; and, if so, I took 
the bait ^ and answered with bitterness; ^He has 
been trained and polished and accustomed to the 
smooth side of life. Is it strange he has learned a 
little courtesy ? Again I say, confound him I I 
am of the people, stained with the soil, and roughened 
by a labourer's toil; but, Grace, you know I would 
gladly give my life to serve you/ 

'You are as God and your work has made you,^ 
was the quiet answer; and, drawing closer to me, 
she added, 'And I would not have you otherwise. 
Don't lapse into heroics, Ralph. What you did that 
day in the caiion will speak better than words for 
you. Instead you must listen while I tell you the 
whole story. As it was with you and your cousin, 
Geoffrey and I—we are distantly related too— were 
always good friends. He was older, and, as you say, 
polished, and in many ways I looked up to hhn, 
while my father was trustee for Mm under a will, 
and when he joined the Army continued, . I under- 
stand, to manage his property. Still — ^and I know 
now I must have been blind — I never looked upon 
Geoffrey as — as a possible husband until twelve 
months ago. Since then my eyes have been opened, 
and I understood many things — ^most of all that my 
father wished it, for he has told me so, and that 
Geoffrey is heavily interested in his ventures finan- 
cially. I know he has sunk large sums of money in 
the mine, and they have found no ore, wMle I heard 
a chance whisper of a mortgage on Carrington. Yet 
Geoffrey has never even hinted to me that he was 
more than a small shareholder. My father has grown 
aged and worn latterly, though only those who know 
Mm well could tell he was carrying a heavy load of 
anxiety. He has always been kind to me, and it 
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hurt, horribly, to refuse to meet bis wishes 'when he 
almost pleaded with me/ 

The scent of summer seemed to have faded out of 
the air, the golden rays that beat in between the 
gi'eat trunks lost their brightness, and only one way 
of escape from the situation presented itself to me as 
again the refrain of the ballad jingled through my 
memory. It was also a way that suited me. If 
Grace and I could not be married with the Coioners 
consent, we could without it; and I thanked Provi- 
dence that she need suffer no actual hardships at 
Fairmead now, while with her advice and encourage- 
ment the future looked brilliant. We could reach 
the flag station in two hours if we started at once. 
And then, with a chill, I remembered my promise 
to the Colonel, and that I stood, as it were, on a parole 
of honour. Yet a rash promise seemed a small thing 
to wreck two lives upon; and, saying nothing, I set 
my teeth tightly as I remembered my father once 
saying long ago, ' I am thankful that, if we have our 
failings, none of us has ever broken a solemn promise/ 
Martin Crosfieid too — and some called him keen, 
in distinction to scrupulous — 1 remembered, accepted 
a draft he had been clearly tricked into agi'eeing to„ 
and duly met it on maturity, though, when the affair 
was almost forgotten, he made the man who drew it 
suffer. And so the inward struggle went on, until 
there were beads of perspiration on my forehead 
and Grace said, ‘Ralph, you look deathly. Are you 
ill?' 

I did not answer, and was afterwards thankful 
that perhaps fate intervened to save me, for I almost 
felt that Grace, would have yielded to pressure then. 
There were footsteps in the foi*est, and, as instinctively 
we drew back behind a fir, Colonel Carrington walkeci 
savagely down an open glade. Pie passed close to 
us, and, believing himself alone in that solitude, 
had thrown oS the mask. His face was drawn and 
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haggard, his hands were clenched, and for once I 
read fear of something in his eyes; while Grace trem- 
bled again as she watched him, and neither spoke 
until he vanished among the fii'S. 

* Ralph/ she said quietly, 'I have twice already 
seen him so when he did not know it. Perhaps it 
was meant that this should happen, for now I know 
that even were there no other obstacle I could not 
leave him. Sweetheart, could you expect the full 
duty to her husband from the woman who had signally 
failed m her duty to others ? ' And with a groan I 
answered : 

' No. But is there no hope in the present ? — ^nothing 
that I at least can do ? * 

She drew my face down towards her as she an- 
swered, ‘Only work and wait’; and her voice sank to 
a low whisper. * Heaven forgive me if I wrong him in 
telling you. But there are no secrets between us, 
and you saw his face. I have a horrible fear that 
inadvertently he has lost much of Geoffrey’s money 
in rash ventures, as well as his own. Geoffrey would 
never trouble about finance, and insisted on leaving 
his property in his hands, while, though my father 
is fond of speculation and control, I am afraid he is 
a poor man of business.’ 

She shivered all through, and said nothing for a 
space, while I tried to soothe her; then added slowly, 
'I must stand beside him in this trouble; and if the 
W'Orst comes I do not ask you to leave me — it would 
be wrong and foolish, and I know you too well. But, 
though I have read how many women have done, 
such things, I will never marry Geoffrey. It would 
be a crime to myself and him, and he is far too good 
for such treatment. Sweetheart, I must leave you, 
and it may be so very long before w^e meet again; 
but I hope brighter days will dawn for us yet. You 
mil help me to do what I ought, dearest ? ' 

Ten minutes later I rode through the woods at a 
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break-neck gallop, reviling fate and all things in- 
coherently, until, as the horse reeled down an incline 
amid a mad clatter of sliding shale, Ormond, of all 
men, must come striding up the trail with an air of 
tranquil calm about him. There is a certain spice 
of barbarism, I suppose, in most of us, and in my 
frame of mind the mere sight of his untroubled face 
ailed me with bitterness. It seemed that, in spite of 
her refusal, he felt sure of Grace; and something 
suggested that a trail hewn at Government expense 
WB3 free to the wealthy well-born and the toiler alike, 
and I would not swerve a foot to give him passage. 
So only a quick spring saved him from being ridden 
down, while I laughed harshly over my shoulder 
when his voice followed me: 'Why don't you look 
ahead, confound you ? ' 

It was possibly well I had some trouble with the 
teams in the stock car on the railroad journey, and that 
work in plenty waited at Fairmead, for the steady 
tramp behind the plough stilts served to steady me. 
After three weeks' endurance, the man I had hired 
to help mutinied, and stated plainly that he had no 
intention of either wearing himself to skin and bona 
or unmercifully overworking dumb cattle, but I 
found satisfaction in toiling on alone, often until aftei 
the lingering darkness fell, for each fathom of rich 
black clod added to the long furrow seemed to lessen 
the distance that divided me from Grace, Then little 
by little a measure of cheerfulness returned, for sun, 
wind, and night dew had blended their healing with 
the smell of newly-turned earth, a smell I loved on 
the prairie, for it told that the plough had opened 
another channel into treasure locked fast for counties^ 
ages. So hope was springing up again when I waited 
one morning with my wagon beside the railroad 
track to welcome my sister Aline. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes when she stepped 
down from the car platform, for the somewhat gawky 
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maiden, as I used to term her in our not altogether 
infrequent playful differences of opinion, when similar 
compliments were common, had grown into a hand- 
some woman, fair-skinned, but ruddy of colour^ 
as all of us were, and I was embarrassed when to the 
envy of the loungers she embraced me effusively. 
The drive home across the prairie was a wonder to 
her, and it touched me to notice how she rejoiced 
in its breadth and freedom, for the returning lustre 
in her eyes and somewhat too hollow face told their 
own tale of adversity. * It is ail so splendid/ she said 
vaguely. ' A poor lunch, you say; it is ever and ever 
SO much better than rny usual daily fare,' and her voice 
had a vibration which suggested tearfulness. ^This 
is almost too good to be true. I have always loved 
the open space and sun, and for two weary years 
I have lived in a dismal room of a dismal house in 
a particularly dismal street, where there was nothing 
but mud and smoke, half-paid work, and sickening 
drudgery. Ralph, I would ten times over sooner 
wash milk-pans or drive cattle in a sunlit land hke 
Omf ' 

I laughed approvingly as she ceased for want of 
breath, realising that Aline had much in common 
with myself, wkile the rest of the journey passed very 
cheerfully, and her face was eager with curiosity 
when I handed her down at the house. She looked 
round our living-room with disdainful eyes, and turned 
upon me, saying: 'It is comfortable enough, but, 
Ralph, did you ever brush it ? I have never seen 
any place half so dirty.^ 

I had not noticed the fact before. Indeed, under 
pressure of work we had usually dispensed with small 
comforts, superfluous cleanliness I fear among them, 
and Fairmead was certainly very dirty, though it 
probably differed but little from most bachelors' 
qtiarters in that region. The stove-baked clods of 
the previous ploughing still littered the floor; the dust 
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that was thick everywhere doubtless came in with 
our last threshing; and the dishes I had used during 
the last few weeks reposed unwashed among it. But 
Aiine was clearly a woman of action, for she said 
severely: ‘You shockingly untidy man ! Carry my 
trunk into my room, quick. I am going to put an old 
dress on, and make you help me to clean it first thing. 
Tired — after lounging on soft cushions — ^when I 
tramped miles of muddy streets carrying heavy books 
every day. You won’t get out of it that way. Go 
away, and bring me some water — ^bring lots of it.' 

When I came back from the well, with a filled cask 
in the wagon, she had already rolled some calico 
wrapping about her, and both doors and windows 
were open wide, while I hardly recognised the dwelling 
when we had finished what Aline said was only the 
first stage of the proceedings. Then I lighted the 
stove, and returning after stabling the horses, found 
her waiting at the head of a neatly set out table 
covered with a clean white cloth, which she had 
doubtless brought with her, for such things were not 
included in the Fairmead inventory. The house 
seemed brighter for her presence, though I sighed 
as I pictured Grace in her place, and then reflected 
that many things must be added before Fairmead 
was fit for Grace. I had begun to learn a useful 
lesson in practical details. Aline noticed the sigh, 
and plied me with questions, until when, for the 
nights were getting chilly, we sat beside the twinkling 
stove, I told her as much as I thought it was desirable 
that she should know. Aline was two years my junior, 
and I had no great confidence as yet in her wisdom. 

She listened with close attention, and then said 
meditativel 3 r : ‘I hope some day you will be happy. 
No, never mind explaining that you must be — ^marriage 
is a great lottery. But why, you foolish boy, must 
you fall in love with the daughter of that perfectly 
awful man 1 There was some one so much nicer at 
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home, you know, and I feel sure she was very fond 
of you. Alice is a darling, even if she has not much 
judgment in such matters. Oh, dear me, what am 
I saying now i ' 

‘ Good Lord ! ' I said, startled by an idea which had 
never for a moment occurred to me hitherto. 'I 
beg your pardon, but you are only a young girl, 
Aime. Of course you must be mistaken, because — 
it couldn't be so. I am as poor as a gopher almost, 
and she is an heiress. Don't you realise that it's utterly 
unbecoming for any one of your years to talk of these 
matters so lightly ? ' 

Aline laughed mischievously. 'Are you so old 
and wise already, Ralph ? ' she asked. ‘ Brotherly 
superiority won't go very far with a girl who has 
earned her own living. As you say, I should not have 
told you this, but you must have been blinder than 
a mole — even your uncle saw it, and I am quite 
right/ Then she looked me over critically before she 
continued, as though puzzled: ‘I really cannot 
see why she should be so, and I begin to fancy a little 
plain speaking will be good for mv elder brother/ 

I just checked the exclamation time, and stared 
at her while I struggled with a feeling of shame and 
dismay. It 'was not that I had chosen Grace, but 
it \vas borne in upon me forcibly that besides wounding 
the feelings of the two persons to whom I owed a 
heavy debt of gratitude, I must more than once, in 
mock heroic fashion, have made a stupendous fool 
of myself. Such knowledge was not pleasant, though 
perhaps the draught was beneficial, and if plain speak- 
ing of that kind were wholesome there was more in 
store, for hardship had not destroyed Aline's inquisi- 
torial curiosity, nor her fondness for comments, 
which, if winged with mischief, had truth in them. 
Thus, to avoid dangerous subjects, I confined my 
conversation to my partners and railroad building, 
and she vouchsafed to say at length : 'That is really 
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interesting, Ralph, you haven't sense enough to 
understand women; but axes, horses, and engines, 
you thoroughly know, I'm quite anxious to see this 
Harry, and wonder if I could tame him. Young men 
are always so proud of themselves, and one finds amuse- 
ment in bringing them to a due sense of their short- 
comings, though I am sorry to say they are not always 
grateful.' 

Then I laughed as I fancied the keen swordplay 
of badinage that would follow before she overcame 
either Johnston or Harry, if they ever met, and almost 
wondered at her. This slip of a girl — ^for, after all, 
she was still little more— had faced what must have 
been with her tastes a sufficiently trying lot, but it 
had not abated one jot of her somewhat caustic 
natural gaiety, and there was clearly truth in my 
partner's saying: *One need not take everything too 
seriously/ 

When with some misgivings I showed Aline her 
room she pointed out several radical defects that 
needed immediate remedy, and I left her wondering 
if I must add the vocation of a carpenter to my already 
onerous task, and lay wide awake thinking of what 
she had told me most of the night. When I rose early 
next morning, however, my sister was down before 
me, and prepared an unusually good breakfast while 
I saw to the working beasts, though she unhesitatingly 
condemned the whole of the Fairmead domestic 
utensils and crockery. 

am breaking you in gently/ she said with a 
patronising air. 'You have used those cracked plates 
since you came here ? Then they have lasted quite 
long enough, and you cannot fry either pork or bacon 
in a frying-pan minus half the bottom. Before you 
can bring a wife here you will need further improve- 
ment; yes, ever and ever so much, and I hope she 
will be grateful to me for civilising you/ 
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CHARTER XXI 

THE STOLEN CATTLE 

J HAD broken a further strip of virgin prairie, besides 
ploiigiiing, with hired assistance, part of the already 
cultivated land, before the Indian summer passed. 
All day pale golden sunlight flooded the whitened 
grass, which sometimes glittered with frostw^ork 
in early morning, while, as the nights grew longer, 
the wildfowl came down from the north. Aline took 
a strange interest in w^atching them sail slowly in 
endless succession across the blue, and would often 
sit hidden beside me at twilight among the tall reeds 
of the creek until with a lucky shot from the Marlin 
I picked up a brant goose, or, it might be, a mallard 
which had rested on its southward journey, somewhat 
badly shattered by the rifle ball. Then, when frost 
bound fast the sod and ploughing was done, she would 
ride with me towards a distant bluff, where I hewed 
stouter logs than grew near us for winter fuel. Already 
she had grown fuller in shape and brighter in colour 
with the pure prairie air. 

Meantime Jasper paid us frequent visits, and seemed 
to enjoy being badly defeated in a verbal encounter 
with Aline, after which he would confine his talk to 
cattle-raising, which of late had commenced to com- 
mand increased attention thereabouts. 

‘This is too much a one-crop country. Stake all 
on 5’-our wheat yield, and when you lose it 3^u're 
busted/ he said, soon after my return. "Now whaCs 
the matter with running more cattle ? They'll feed 
themselves in the summer; and isn't there hay enough 
In the sloos if you want to keep them ? — -while one 
can generally get a good fall profit in Winnipeg. 
I've been picking up cheap lots all year, and if you 
have any dollars to spare I'll let you in reasonably/ 

E 
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'Yon speak like an oracle, Mr Jasper/ said Aline, 
'My brother is also what you might call a single-crop 
man. One thing at one time is enough for him, 
Ralph, why don't you try a deal in cattle ? * 

The same thing had been running through my own 
mind, and the result was that I wrote Harry, who, 
being of speculative, disposition, arranged for an 
Interim payment, and sent me a remittance, which 
was duly invested in a joint transaction with Jasper, 
who had rather over>purchased. 'Tm a little pressed 
lor payments just now/ he said. 'Want to hold niy 
wheat, and can't aliord eight per cent, interest. The 
beasts are fattening all the time, and there'll be a 
high-class demand in Winnipeg presently for shipment 
to '.Europe,' 

He was right; and I began to have a respect for 
Aline's judgment when the papers reported that 
prices were rising fast, and stock-salesmen firms 
sent circulars to this effect into the district. But, 
when I conferred with him, Jasper said, 'Hold on. 
The figures are climbing, and they'll reach high-water 
mark just before the ice closes direct shipment/ 

At last the frost commenced in earnest, and I 
prepared to settle down for the winter. There were 
improvements to be made to the granary, implements^ 
harness* and stables, in anticipation of the coming 
year's campaign, besides alterations in the house; 
for I felt that many things might happen before 
next autumn, and I desired that Fairmead should be 
more nmiiy ready if wanted to receive its new 
mistress. 

Again, however, fate intervened, for, instead of a 
round of monotonous work, many stirring event;> 
were crowded into that winter. The first happened, 
as usual, unexpectedly, and came nearly minirg 
our cattle-trade venture. But to understand it satis- 
factorily it is necessary to commence the naiTative 
at the beginning* 
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It was a chilly night after a warm day when I sat 
beside the stove mending harness, while Aline criti- 
cised the workmanship and waxed the twine for me. 
The last mail had brought good news from Harry, 
and I felt in unnstial spirits as I passed the awi through 
the leather, until there was a creak of wagon W’'heels 
outside, followed by a pounding on the door. 

*It's too bad/ said xAline. /We are both tired after 
our ride, and I was looking forward to a chance 
of giving you good advice; and a cosy evening. Now 
some one is coixiing to upset it all.' 

She was not mistaken, for when I opened the door 
a neighbour said, 'I've brought you Mrs Fletcher. 
Iilet her walJcing to F airmead across the prairie. 
No; I guess I'm in a hurry, and won't get down.' 

It w^as with no great feeling of pleasure I led the 
vkitor into the house; and it is curious that as I 
helped her dowai from the wagon something should 
recall Harry's warning: 'That fellow Fletcher will 
bring more trouble upon you some day.' 

He had clone enough in that direction already, 
and though I did not wish Aline to hear the story, 
I was glad she was there, for preceding events had 
taught me caution. So, making the best of it, I placed 
a chair for Minnie Fletcher beside the stove, explained 
who she was, and then, while Aline sat still looking 
at her with an apparent entire absence of curiosity 
which in no way deceived me, waited impatiently. 
Minnie had not improved since I last saw her. Her 
face was thin and anxious, her dress — ^and even in 
the remoter corners of the prairie this w^as unusual — 
was torn and shabb}^, and she twisted her fingers 
nervously before she commenced to speak, 

'I had expected to find you alone, Ralph,' she said; 
jind, though I pitied her, I felt glad she had been 
disappointed in this respect. 'However, I must 
tell you; and it may be a warning to yoxir sister. 
Tom has fallen into bad ways again. He is my husband^ 
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Miss Crosfield, and I am airaid not a veiy good 

one/", ■ — ■ : ' . 

I could not turn Aline out on the prairie, and could 
only answer, ‘I am very sorry. Please go on/ though 
it would have relieved me to make my own comments 
on the general conduct of Thomas Fletcher. 

'It was not all his fault/ she added. 'The boys 
would give him whisky to tell tliem stories when he 
went to Brandon for the creamery, and at last he went 
there continually. He fell in with some men from 
Winnipeg who lent him money, and I think thev 
gambled in town-lots, for Tom took the little I had 
saved, and used to come^ home rambling about s 
fortune. Then he would stay away for days together, 
until they dismissed him from the creamery, and all 
summer he had never a dollar to give me. But I 
worked at the butter packing and managed to feed 
him when he did come home, uixtil~Miss Crosfield, 
I am sorry you must hear this— ire uled to beat me 
when I had no more money to give him/ 

Aline looked at her with a pity that was mingled 
with scorn : 'I have heard of such things, and I ha,ve 
seen them too/ she said. 'But why did you ever let 
Mm ? I tMnk I should kill the man who struck me/ 
Minnie sighed wearily as she answered : "You don't 
understand, and 1 hope you never will. Ralph, 
I have tried to bear it, but iim life is killing me, and 
I have grown horribly afraid of him. Moran, a friend 
of the creamery manager, offered me a place at anotlier 
station down the line, but I have no money to get 
there and cannot go like this. Tom is coming back 
to-night, and I dare not tell Mm, so I wondex'ed 
if you could help me. ■ 

^Of course he will,' said Aline, 'and if your husband 
comes here making inquiries I hope I shall have an 
opportunity of answering him.^ 

I had the. strongest disinclination to be mixed up 
In such an affair, but I could see no escape from it. 
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Tliere were even marks of bruises upon the poor 
woman's face, and when, promising assistance, I 
went out to see to the horses and think it over, Minnie 
Fietcher burst into hysterical sobbing as Aline placed 
an arm protectingly around her. She had retired 
before I returned, for I fancied Aline could dispense 
with my presence and found something to detain 
me, while when I told her so the latter said : ' Ralph, 
you are a genius. I hax^e arranged to lend her enough 
to buy a few things with, and to-morrow I'm going 
to drive her in to the store and station. No, you need 
not come; I know the way. Oh, don't begin to ask 
questions; just try to think a little instead.' 

I allowed her to have her own way. Indeed, Aline 
generally insisted upon this, wdiile with many pro- 
testations of gratitude Minnie Fletcher departed next 
morning, and I hoped the affair was ended. In this 
I was disappointed, for, returning with Jasper next 
day from an outlying farm, I found Aline waiting me 
in a state of suppressed excitement. She was paler 
than usual, and moved nervously, while the Marlin 
rifle lay on the table with the hammer drav/n back, 
and when Jasper volunteered to lead the horses in she 
sat down limply, saying: 'I have spent a terrible 
afternoon. In fact, though I feel ashamed of myself, 
I have not got over it yet.' 

I eased the spring of the rifle and inquired whether 
some wandering Blaclrfoot had frightened her, but 
Aline answered, ^No. The Indians are in their own 
way gentlemen. It was an Englishman. Mr Thomas 
Fletcher called to inquire for Ms wife, and — ^and — ^he 
:4id!ii*t':cal..:'Sober;' 

Aline choked back something between a laugh and 
a sob before she continued : ' He came in a wagon 
with another little dark man with a cunning face, 
and walked into the room before I could stop him, 
** I want my runaway wife, and mean to find her. 
Who the deuce are you — another of them ? " ' he said. 
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I found it hard work to keep back the worcb that 
seemed most suitable, and perhaps was not altogether 
successful, while Aliue*s forehead turned crimson 
and she clenched her hand viciously as she added, 

told him I was your sister, and he laughed as he 
said— he didn't believe me. Then he swore horriuiy, 
and said— oh, I can't tell you what he said, but he 
intended to ruin you, and would either shoot his 
wife or thrash her to death, while the man in the wagon 
sat still smiling wickedly, and I grew honibiy 
frightened/ 

The rattle of harness outside increased, and turning 
I saw Jasper stiidiiig away from the wagon, which 
stood near the open doorway, while Aline di'ew in 
her breath as she added : * Then Fletcher said he would 
make me tell v/here his wife was, and I determined 
he should kill me first. He came towards me like a 
wild beast, for there were little red veins in his eyes, 
and I moved backwards round the table, feeling per* 
Cectly awful, because he reeked of spirits. Then 
I saw the rifle and edged away until I could reach it, 
and he stopped and said more fearful things, until 
the man jumped out of the wagon and dragged him 
away, I think Fletcher was afraid of the other man. 
So I just sat dowm and cried, and wondered whether 
I dared have shot him, until I found there wasn't 
a cartridge at all in the rifle/ 

After this Aline wept copiously again, and, while 
feeling both savage and helpless, I patted her shoulder, 
calling her a brave girl, Jasper looked in : / 1 won't 
stop and worry Miss Crosfield now/ he said shortly, 
* I'm borrowing a saddle, and will see you to-morrow. 
Good-evening/ 

He kept his promise, for next morning, when Aline 
was herself again, he rode up to the door and came 
ill chuckling. ‘I guess I have a confession to make, 
he said. ‘ Couldn't help hearing what your sister said, 
thoi^h I keot banking the harness to let know T 
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was there, so I figured as to their probable trail and 
lit out after them. Came up with the pair towards 
iiigiitfali by the big sloo, and invited Mr Fletcher 
to an interview. Fletcher didn't seem to see it. He 
said he wouldn't get down, but mentioned several 
things— theyTe not worth repeating — about his wife 
and you, with a word of your sister that settled 
hie.' 

' I'm a friend of Miss Grosfield's. Are you coming 
down now," says I. “ I'm not," said Thomas Fletcher, 
so I just yanked him right out on to the prairie, and 
started in vdth the new whip to skin him. Asked the 
other man if he'd any objections, but if he had he 
didn't raise them. Then I hove all that was left of 
Fletcher right into ^ and rode home feeling 

considerably better.' ■ ■ 

He laughed a big hearty laugh, and then started 
as Aline came out of an inner room. ' I want to thank 
you, Mr Jasper,' she said. ' There are people one cannot 
argue with, and I think that thrashing will do him 
good. I hope you did it tiioroughly.' 

Jasper swung down his broad hat, fidgeted, and said 
awkwardly, H didn't figure on telling on you, but if 
e\^er that man comes round here again, or there's any 
one else scares you, you won't forget to let me know.' 

Aline glanced straight into the eyes of the speaker, 
who actually blushed with pleasure as she said: 
'T will certainly promise, and would never desire a 
better champion, but there is at present no necessity 
to send you out spreading devastation upon the 
■.prairie/ 

Jasper looked idiotically pleased at this, and for 
a time we heard no more of Thomas Fletcher, who had 
nevertheless not forgotten the incident. As the former 
had anticipated, the demand for shipping cattle 
still increased, and w^hen it was announced that several 
large steamers w'ere waiting the last load before the 
St Lawrence was frozen fast, Jasper rode west to try 
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to pick up a few more head, and informed me th,^t he 
would either telegraph or visit Winnipeg to anunge 
for the sale before returning. News travels in its own 
way upon the prairie, and we afterwards decided that 
Fletcher, who had returned to his deserted home, 
must have heard of this. Jasper had been gone several 
days when a man in city attire rode up to Fairmead 
with two assistants driving a band of stock. He 
showed me a cattle salesman's card, and stated he 
had agreed with Jasper to dispose of our beasts on 
commission, and as the latter was waiting in Winnipeg 
asked me to ride over to his homestead to obtain 
delivery. This I did, and afterwards accompanied 
him to the railroad, where I saw the cattle put safely 
on board a stock train, and returned early next mom- 
ing, feeling I had done a good stroke of business. 

The same afternoon, while Aline prepared a meal, 
I sat writing a letter to Harry, telling him with much 
satisfaction how well our investment had resulted. 
Aline listened with a smile to my running comments, 
and then said dryly : ‘ I think you have forgotten 
your usual caution for once, Ralph. You should 
have gone wdth them, and seen the sale. I didn't 
like that man, and once or twice caught him looking 
at. you in a way that struck me as suspicious. I suppose 
you are sure the firm he represented is good.' 

* It's as good as a bank/ I answered, and then grew 
almost vexed with her, for Aline had an irritating 
v;ay,of damping one's enthusiasm. 'Now try to say 
something pleasant, and 111 buy you a pair of the 
best fur mittens when we get the money.' 

‘Then I hope you will get it/ said Aline, 'for I 
should like the gloves. Here is another cattle man 
going south.' She placed more plates upon the table, 
while, throwing down the pen, I looked out of the 
window. Here and there the dry grasses were buried 
in snow, and a glance at the aneroid suggested that 
WQ might have to accommodate the visitor all night, 
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for the appearance of the weather was not promising. 
He came on at a good pace, wrapped in a short fnr 
coat, and I noticed did not ride altogether like the 
prairie born. When he dismounted I led his horse 
into the stable before I ushered him into the room. 
The meal was almost ready, and we expected him 
to join us as matter of course. He w^as a shrewd- 
looldiig young man with a pleasant face, and bowed 
gracefully to 'Aline as he said : — 

* I thank you for your kindness, madame, and must 
introduce myself— James Heysham, of Ross & Grant, 
higli-class cattle salesmen. Best market prices, 
immediate settlements guaranteed, reasonable com- 
mission, and all the rest of it. Glad to make your 
acquaintance, Mr Crosfield; here's our card. I rode 
over from the railroad on the way to Jasper's, to see 
if I could make a deal with you. Now's the time to 
realise on your stock, and Ross & Grant the best 
firm to entrust them to. Don't want to accept your 
hospitality under false pretences, and there are still 
a few prejudiced Englishmen who look down upon 
the drammer. Once waited on a man called Carrin^on 
— a.nd he wasn't even civil.' 

'Sit down,' I said, laughing. 'This is my sister, 
and at least we can offer you a meal, but you are too 
late to sell our stock. I have just returned from 
sliipping Jasper's as well as my own under charge 
of a new partner of Gardner's.' 

Heysham looked puzzled. 'It's a reliable firm — 
almost as good as our own/ he said. 'You must not 
smile, Miss Crosfield; when one earns a living by that 
talk it's bard to get out of it. But they're conserva- 
tive and never send drummers round. Besides, 
there's only Gardner and his brother — they haven't 
a partner. Now I wonder whether' — and the last 
words were unintelligible. 

An uneasy feeling commenced to grow upon me, 
and while our guest looked thoughtful Aline said? 
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‘You suspect something, Mr Heyshaiii, and you ought 
to tell US what it is. I want to know exactly what 
you meant when you added “ Conhdence men/' ' 

Then I started, and Hey sham bowed as he answered i 
‘You are evidently new to the wicked ways of this 
country. Miss Crosfiekb I meant that some unprin- 
cipled person has, I fear, unfortunately taken your 
brother in, I have suspicions. Was he a little dark 
man, or perhaps it was another, rather stout and 
red-faced ? vStill I'm puzzled as to how they acquired 
the local , knowledge . and learned enough about your ' 
business to fool you,' 

‘No,' I answered with a gleam of hope, ‘he was 
neither;' but Aline broke in : ‘The man you mention 
drcN'e::■here/ iil ^ .some ; weeks- earlier, , and.. I '• 

kn(^w how he got the local knowdedge — the other, 
/mtii -tfe was .Thomas Fletcher,' -v"' He' lived, 

on 'The ■-..prairie, Mr Heysham, "and there,- ■■’must; have 
"been three in the plot.'. 

: I rose from the table, flinging Ivaclc my . 'clmir,''b 
' Heysham nodded gravely. ‘ Exactly, there' .are three ' 
of Iheiii. Yom sister has made it all clear,' he said* 

‘ I , know the party — they've ' been engineering various 
shady deals in estate and produce, and now, when 
Winnipeg is getting uncomfortably warm, this is 
evidently a last coup before they light out across 
the boundary. The dark man was a clerk in the stock 
trade — ^turned out for embezzlement — once, you see. 
Still, they can't sell until to-morrow, and we might 
get the night train. No chance of trade hereabout, 
you say; then for the credit of our market, if yoiill 
lend me a fresh horse, I'm going right back to Winnipeg 
with you. Sit dov/n, and finish your dinner: you'll 
want it before 3^rai're through.' 

I looked at Aline, who was equal to the occasion,, 
for she said, ‘Y'ou must certainly go. Even if there 
is.' ahlizzard,; ,X shall ;be safe'; enpugh/'^^ 

: 'So. presently -'Sho; buttpried',The^ skin' ::cbat .about:; me',; 
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clipped a flask of spirit into the pocket; and just 
before we started kissed me, saying, ‘Take care of 
yourself, and do your utmost. There are all poor 
Jasper’s cattle besides our own. Mr Heysham, I 
thank you, and whenever you pass this way remember 
there’s a hearty welcome at Fairmead for you.' 

■ ‘ I am . ^ repaid already, madame/ said , Heysham 
iis we rode away.' 


. / A .RACE WITH TIME - 

A DREARY ride lay before us, for already the afternoon 
drew towards its close, and the light drifts were 
eddying under a bitter wind. The pale sun was still 
in the heavens, but a gray dimness crept up from the 
grass-land’s verge towards it, against which the patches 
of snow gleamed lividly. But I thought little about 
the cold, for with careless stupidity I had allowed a 
swindler to rob niy partner, and a succession of bliz- 
zards would not have stopped me then. Heysham, 
though uninterested, seemed equally determined 
and rode well, so long the miles of grass roiled behind 
us. Now a copse of bkclies flitted past, now a clump 
of willows, or the tall reeds of a sloo went down with 
a great crackling before us, tiien there w^ere more 
swelling levels, for our course was straight as the 
.:crow ■ flies: iimi;; horizon',' to, horizon,,., and ' 'we ,':turned'; ■. 
;,''aside;.ior mo .^obstaGle.:-'^ ^ 

It was dusk when with lowered heads we charged 
through the scattered birches of a ravine bluff, and 
far down in the hollov/ beneath I caught the dull 
gleam:,‘of snow-sprinkled ' ice. . 

•'it’s a mean-looking gully/ gasped Heysham. 
guess that creek’s not frozen hard, and it’s pretty 
rdec$.:\^:'Say,'..hadn/tv'we; IMierTead.’our hprseS:^-^,aM 
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I flung an answer over my shoulder . 'That will just 
maKe the difference between catching and missing 
the train. Fm going down in the saddle/ 

"Then of course Fm going too/ said Heysham breath- 
lessly. 'Your neck is worth as much as mine is any- 
way/ and for the next few moments I saw nothing 
at all but the shadowy lines of birch stems that went 
reeling past. A branch struck Heysham's horse, 
and swerving, it jammed his leg against a tree; then 
there was a crash as my own beast, blundering, charged 
through a thicket where the brittle stems snapped like 
pistol-shots, but the salesman was close behind me, 
and with a shout of 'No bridge for miles. I'll show 
you the way over/ I drove my horse at the creek. 

The quaggy banks were frozen hard now. They 
were also rough and ploughed up by the feet of cattle, 
which had come there to drink before the frost, and 
the leap looked horribly dangerous, for I dare not 
trust the ice; but the beast got safely off and came 
down with a gi'eat crackling amid thinly frozen mud 
and reeds. There was a splash and a flounder behind 
me, and then as we staggered forth Heysham came 
up abreast, with the water dripping from* his horse, 
and I found breath to say, 'Well done \ I never thought 
a city man could bring a horse down there."" 

'Thanks F said Heysham, with more than a sus- 
picion of dryness. 'In this enlightened country one 
must earn one"s bread as one can, but I wasn't brought 
up to the drummer's calling. Used to ride with — 
but that has nothing to do with you, and I'm hoping 
you'll strike the railroad on the shortest possible 
line. It wouldn't be nice to spend to-night upon the 
prairie.' 

There could be no doubt on this point, for when 
we reached the levels darkness had closed down and 
the air was thick with, uplifted snow, which smarted 
our eyes and made breathing difficult, while, for the 
jfirst time, I commenced to have misgivings. Heysham 
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had understated the case, for unless we struck the 
railroad we might well freeze to death upon the 
prairie. I explained this to ham, and gave him direc- 
tions how he could hiid a farm hy following the creek; 
but he laughed as he said, 'It's an exciting run, and 
even life in Winnipeg grows monotonous. Lead on, 
Fm anxious to he in at the finish.' 

The snow came dov/n in earnest before we had made 
two more leagues, and, steering partly hy the wind 
and partly by instinct of direction, I held on half 
choked and bhnded, more and more slowly, until, when 
at last the case looked hopeless, Heysham shouted, 
for a telegraph post loomed up. 'You have fetched 
ihe railroad, an37wa3^/ he said. 'The only question 
is — ^liow far ofC the station are we ? ' 

We drew rein for a few moments beside the graded 
track, and shook the snow from our wrappingvS as we 
debated the simple question whose issues were momen- 
tous. The horses were worn out, we were nearly 
frozen, while the white flakes whirled more and more 
thickly about us, and at last I said : ' We can only 
go on and see, and the track at least will guide us» 
I don't thinly; the station can be many miles away/ 
The rest of the journey left but a blurred memory 
of an almost sightless struggle through a filmy haze, 
in which we occasionally lost each other and touch 
with the guiding poles, until at last, caked thick with 
wind-packed snow, we caught sight of a pale glimmer, 
and fell, as it were solidly, out of the saddle in the 
shelter of the depot. Here, however a crushing 
disappointment awaited us, 

'Stopping train passed two hours ago/ said the 
station agent. 'Won’t be another until the Montreal 
express comes through. Heard the stock cars passed 
Brandon by daylight — ^they'Il be in Winnipeg now.' 

'You have one move left,' said Heysham. 'Hire 
a special I Comes hiis:b., of course, but it’s cheaper than 
losing your cattle. They can't sell before to-morrow; 
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and yon won't be hard on a plundered man, agent ? 
That locomotive ought to tahe m tiirongh/ 

‘Can't cut schedule prices/ was the answer, aitei 
I had explained. haven't a single car, but I was 
saving Number Forty to haul wheat in, and if she 
doesxi't strike a snow-block, and old Robexlson's 
in the humour, she'll land you m Winnipef^ before 
daylight to-moiTOw. It's cutting things hue, however/ 

: "'We put our. horses Jb the; hotel stable, managed as 
,a special favour t© obtain some food in. a.teket,’ 
and then climbed into the- locomotive .cab, where 
the ' Ontario mechanic stood rubbing his hands with . 

while a. giiniy ' subordinate dung fuel into the, 
roaring fumace, ‘ She's the . best .nmchme for a hard 
run on this road/ he said, as he clutched the lever with 
professional pride. *AIi you have to do is to sit tight*. 
and ril bring you in on time/ 

Then, panting heavily. Number Forty roHM out 
from the station on to the lonely waste, and when, 
.as we jolted over, the switches, the lights died out 
■.behind, .Robertson became intent as he shoved the 
lever home. For a moment the big drivers wiilrred 
oil the snow-greased line, iliei:! the wheel-treads bit 
the metals, and the plates commenced to Ixemble 
.beneath our feet. Staring out through a quivering 
glass I could see a. white hsm rism^ and falling ahead 
as the. wild gusts came down, driving an icy coldness 
through the vibrating cab, while, when passed, 
there was only the glare of the huge head-lamp 
■.■■dickering like a -comet -clown ■the''StTright-rided..^’track. 

. - Robertson nodd-ed to his firenian, for Heysham had 
told him the story, and presr-enliy the vibration gi^ew 
yet sharper. The gaunt telegraph posts no longer 
wept past in endless dies, but reeled toi.vaxds us under 
the fan-shaped biaxe huddled all together in a fantastic 
dance, while willow bluffs leapt up out of the whiteness 
and vanished again as by magic into the dim prairie* 
liie snow from above had ceased temporarily. Then 
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a screaming blast stuick the engine., wrapping it about 
in a dense white clond that glittered before the lamp, 
the glasses rattled, and an impalpable powder, that 
seemed to burn the skin, drove in through every open- 
log, while. Robertson, glancing at his .pressure-gaiige, ' 
■ said' t /.She's doing her best, and shell 'need to. ; ; I 
guess w’-eli, find drifts in the hollows, and' the snov/' 
will come down again presently. It's only coming 
up now/ 

" I ought to have known better, but, although a 
Ihitish ciistoiB is honoured in the breach than 
the observance in Western Canada, I had met men 
wlio could pocket their pride, and, after fumbling 
in my wallet, I held out a slip of paper, saying, ‘Slie/s 
doing splendidty. ; I wisliyoii would buy Mrs Robertson 
soinefiiiiig with this/ 

'No, sir/ v/as the prompt answer. 'You can keep 
370iir bill. If that fraud gets in ahead of you youli 
probably v/ant it. I get good pay, and I earn it, 
and you're not big enough to give presents to me.' 

A new arrival might, have been astonished. I only 
felt I had deserved the rebuke, and was thankful 
Aline had slipped the da.sk and some of Martin Cros- 
held's cigars into my pocket, w^hile Robertson smiled 
broadly as in defiance of his orders he emptied the 
silver cup.: It’ was a gift from xonsiU' 'Alice,;;:' 

, 'I apologise. ’ Should , have remembered; ' it,' ;,1 
said.' '' : 

Then Vve 'were;^ racing' through stiller air again, witli, 
thc^, drhung cloud behind; for each of the curious 
ruslies of wind that precedes a prairie storm keeps 
to a definite path of its own. Several times, with a 
roar of v^^heels filing back to us, w-e swept through a 
sleeping town, where thin frame houses went rocking 
pa.st ■ .'until the, ' talTeievators, 'shut ythem'-' in, >uid' .again : 
there ' W' as ■ only a. dim stretch; of ■■prairie ; that ' roUed'-up 
daster ' ;'■■ and '. . ;f aster : under ; ; t he^ ;, front ■' ;; trailer; ; ; wheels/ 
' wiien dhe ' lights ' of ■ Brandon glimmered;ali^ 
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Heysham fell over the fireman as the locomotive 
jumped to the checking of the brake, and a coloured 
dicker blinked beside the track. The glare of another 
lieaddamp beat upon us as we rolled through the 
station, while amid the clash of shocking wheat-cars 
that rolled past I caught the waniing, 'Look out for 
the snow-block east of Willow Lake. Freight train 
on the single track; wires not working well/ 

'I guess well take our chances/ said Robertson; 
and ]S1 umber Forty panted louder, hurling red sparks 
aloft as he rushed her at an up-grade. Still, his 
brows contx'acted when, some time later, he beckoned 
me, and I saw a wide lake draw near with silky drifts 
racing across its black ice. They also flowed across 
the track ahead, while beyond it the loom of what 
might be a flag station was faintly visible against 
a driving bank of cloud. 

'Snow's coming off the ice/ he said. 'Hold fast. 
She may jump a little when I ram her through/ 

The pace grew even faster. We were racing down 
an incline, and now, ice, station, and prairie alike 
were blotted out by a blinding whiteness; while 
presently I was flung backwai'ds off my feet, and would 
have fallen but that I clutched a guard rail. The 
whole cab rattled, the great locomotive lurched, and 
a white smother hurtled under the lamp glare, until 
once more the motion grew even, and we could feel 
the well-braced frame of iron and steel leap forward 
beneath us. Engineer Robertson swayed easily to 
the oscillation as, with one side of his intent face 
towards me, he clutched the throttle lever, until he 
called hoarsely as his fingers moved along it. Then, 
even while the steam roared in blown-down wi*eaths 
from the lifting valve, the lever was straight at wide- 
open again, and I caught my breath as I made out 
another yellow halo with something that moved 
behind it in the snow ahead. 

'It's the freight pulling out of the siding. I can't 
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Iiold Number Forty up before slae^s over the switches* 
I guess weS^e got to race for it/ he said. 

The fireman did something, and, mtli a shower of 
half-burned cinders from her funnel and a mad blast 
of the whistle, Nmiiber Forty pounded on, while I 
: saw. Heysham's face was paler than before, ' and then 
only the. disc of yeilovv" radiance, growing nearer and 
brighter. A faint iiash appeared below it, a deeper 
whistle reached us brokenly, and I remember two 
■hoarse voices. 

'They^re Opening the switches. That's come on/ 
one of them said. 'Trying to check the freighter. 
There'll be an almighty smash if they don't/ 

The other w^as apparently Heysham's : 'And two 
rascally confidence men will be skipping for the border 
with the proceeds of what should have been Ross 
and Grant's cattle.' 

I said nothing. It did not seem that talking would 
do any good, and the engineer might not have welcomed 
my advice. The great light was very close. I could see 
the cars behind it and hear the giind of brakes, wMe 
a man was bent double over a lever where tha blaze 
of our head-lamp ran along the ground* The engine 
rocked beneath us; there %vas a heavy lurch as the 
forewheels struck the points; then Robertson laughed 
exultantly and wdped his greasy face. In front lay 
only the open prairie and dying snow, %vhile the black 
shape of the freight train grew indistinct behind* 

' It was a pietty close call. Snow blurred the lights, 
and I guess the gale has broken a wire,' he said* 
'Them folks never ex|?ected us, but they were smart 
with the switches. I'll say that for them*' 

' Good man ! ' said lleysham* ' She's a grand 
machine. Next to riding home first in a steeplechase 
I'd like to have the running of a lightning express. 
Used to do the former once, but now Fate she says to 
me, '' You stop right there in Winnipeg, and sell 
other men's cattle for the best price you can.'^ 
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Crosfield, I think Number Forty has saved that 
stock for you/ 

Theii,, siiivering as the blasts struck the cab, we 
crouched, alternately frozen and roasted, in the most 
sheltered comer we could find, while, feeling the pulse 
ol the great quivering machine with a grimy hand, 
Robertson hurled his engine along past Carberry 
and the slumbering Portage, until at last, just before 
tiie dawn, sheeted white from head-lamp to tank- 
mi! .'and dripping below.,' she came 'pounding '.into ,. 
Winnipeg station, 

' We'll let that slide. I don't like a fuss,b said 
Robertson, when I thanked him. ‘ Glad to do our best 
for .you,. Forty and me;;' and ! guess the Company 
haven't another machine short of the inter-ocean 
racers that would have brought you in the time/ 
■'/Then we '/interviewed' ..the' freight-traiEc manager/ 
who- said.:;-' ■^■'That .■ stock , consignment', came, in' hours . 
ago. We haven't unleaded them yet. Anyway, 
youll have to hurry and see the police, for we're 
bound to deliver against shipping bill. Don't know 
,hov/ you would square things after that; and it's, 
not my business. Still, I'll have those cars side- 
tracked.where they can't be got at readily.'.; ■ 

Next we sought the police, and, after driving hall 
across the city, obtained audience with a magistrate, 
the result of which was that a detective accompanied 
tis to the station, and then round the hotels, inquiring 
for the conspirators under several different names. 
None of them, however, appeared on any hotel 
register, until we called at a certain well-knovm 
hostelr}^ where our companicu was recognised by 
the clerk. 

Yes, ;'r.guess-;we'w/got;tte^ you',watd>''':he;Said^;', 
with unusual civility for a Western hotel clerk. ' Just 
stood some big stock-buyers a high-class breakfast, 
;and^.:,youir .find::'Them/:upstaitB. 

'assistance: sand Tight ''down ''for ■me,'';'';: 
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*We'II probably fix them without yon/ vm. the 
smiling answer. * Only two dooi's to the place, haven't 
yon ? Fil leave this man here with yon, sending 
two more to the other one. Walk straight in, Mr 
Crosfield, and see the end of the play/ 

■ 'We ' entered the ' bnstlmg 'cofiee-room, "wlierej^ : at 
the detective's suggestion.', I ordered relreshiiient/ 
and he placed 'us at 'a table beliind two pillars. Hey- 
sham ate :arid chatted Jn .high ' sphits' ^ 'b^ though 
hungry enough/ 1 could saireely\eat at/aU, and; sat 
'still ■ in ■ irresolute ' iinpat-ience 'for' what.: 'seemed ■•aO' 
interminable ■' I could n,ot get • Min.ni:e% , worn 

face' out' of my .memary; and, though her . husband's 
.incarceration would, probably be a. boon to Tier, 'I 
knew, she would not think so. , Besides/this deliberate 
trapping of a man I had met oa terms of 'friendshipj 
even after what had happened/ was ■ repugnant; and 
the cattle were safe, llieie was, how'ever, nothing to 
do but wait; for, alert and watchful, the,', represen- 
tative' of the law— who,' n,ewrth:d.essi made 'an, excellent" 
brea,kfabt— kept/ Ms 'Uyes;', 'fixed .'un the ,do.or, .until..:'-.! 
would' "have ■■■ risen, hut .''tliat ',' 'he "restramed' "me/' 
followed 'by'' several' .others, Fletcher"' and : a'.' -little" dark 
' Hi'an , /beside ,,'tlie''Oiie,'iwiio,' 'h 
'me,''ca]me:';'iii.v 

: 'Stockhmyers I' whispcu^^^ the detective/ thrusting 
IB 6 ' farther' back/ ‘'Go slow. In the. mterests: "of - 
justice, I want' to see just .'tliey're going to do/ 
', ..The ne^v-corners seated themselves. not far hom the ' 
'other . side of ''■.the:''pilJar*,' 'and, :'T "' waited '.:'fevexisMy^':: 
^catching: 'snatches M ' sonieWhat ' ■ vivid.; general 'Chatter*; 
'until inie.. 'of: the 'party : said .'more,. loudly,; '‘'Now ■.let': us'-' 
coma ' down.' to.' business. . ' .1 ■ ve''seen"^the ' 'beasts— had; to''^ 
crawl over the .cars'.to do it— and.': they're mostly '.trash,'.' 
though there axe some would suit me, marked hoop 
C, & J. Say, come dowm two dollars a head all round, 
and I'll give you a demand draft on the bank below 
for the lot/ 
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What followed I did not hear, but by-and-by 
a voice broke through the confused murmuring : 

‘ IFs a deal i ' An individual scribbling in his pocket- 
book moved towards a writing table* Then the 
detective moved for%vard, beckoning me. 

* Sorry to spoil trade, but IVe saved your cheque, 
gentlemen/ he said, 'Tliat stock's stolen. Thomas 
Gomt and other names, Will Stephens, and Thomas 
Fletcher, would you like to glance at this warrant ? 
No 1 well, it's no use looking ugly, there axe men at 
either door waiting for you. This is a new trick, 
Stephens, and you haven't played it neatly.' 

‘Eucliredr gasped the little man, while the other 
scowled at me. Xonfusion to you 1 In another 
liour I'd have been rustling for the Great Republic, 
Siiil, I guess the game's up. Don't be a mule, Fletcher; 
Tm going quietly/ 

He held out his hands with a resigned air, but 
when, amid exclamations of wonder, another officer 
appeared mysteriously from somewhere to slip the 
handcuffs on, Fletcher hurled a decanter full into 
iiis face and sprang wildly for the door. He passed 
within a yard of where I stood. I could have stopped 
him readily with an outstretched foot or hand, but 
I did neither, and there was an uproai* as he plunged 
down the stairway with an officer close behind him. 
The detective saw Ms other prisoners handcuffed 
before he followed, md though he said nothing he 
gassed at me reproachfully, while when we stood at the 
head of the stairs he chuckled as he pointed below. 

* Your friend hasn't got very far/ he said dryly. 

It was true enough, for in the hall a stalwart con- 
stable sat upon the chest of a fallen man who appax'ently 
strove to bite him, and I saw that the latter was 
Thomas Fletcher. I had clearly been guilty of a 
dereliction of the honest citizen's duty, but for all 
that I did not like the manner in wdrich he said* 
';:'*^::lh5ur ^friend/ 
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We returned to the station, and later in the day 
I entertained Robertson and Heysham to the best 
luncheon I could procure, when for once we drank 
success to Number Forty in choke vintages, while 
when we shook hands I said, ‘I can't sufficiently 
thank you, Heysham. Now, advise me about those 
cattle; and is there anything I can do for you ? ' 

/Enjoyed the fun, V was the answer, 'and you gave 
me a free passage to Winnipeg. I didn't do it for 
that reason, but if you like to leave the disposal 
of those beasts to Ross & Grant, highest class salesmen, 
promptest settlements, etc., T shall be veiy pleased 
to trade with you. Sorry to intrude business, but 
after all I'm a drumnier, and one must earn one's 
bread and butter— see ? ' 

I had much pleasure in agreeing, and Ross & Grant 
sold those beasts to my complete satisfaction and 
Jasper's as v/eli, while that was but the beginning 
of a profitable connection with them, and an acquaint- 
ance with Heysham, who -was from the first a friend 
of Aline and is now sole partner in the firm. Still, 
though I returned to Fairmead with the proceeds, 
satisfied, it transpired that Thomas Fletcher was not 
yet past doing me a further injury^ 


CHAPTER XXIII 

ON THE GOLD TRAIL 

Nothing further of moment happened for a time* 
Fletcher, protesting his innocence, lay w^ailing trial 
with his accomplices, and I had been warned I should 
be called upon to give evidence, which I was unwilling 
to do, and, after consulting a solicitor, endeavoured 
in the meantime to forget the disagi'eeable affair* 
Then one morning, when the snow lay thick on the 
shingles, and the creek in the ravine was frozen 
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almost to the bottom, the fur-wrapped postiuau 
brought me a letter from Harry, 

‘I have only good news/ it ran. ‘We have piled 
up beams and stringers ahead of contract, and sold 
a number of logs a snow-slide brought us at a good 
profit, ready for iloating down to a new sawinfii in 
the valley. That, however, is by the way. As ycu 
know, Johnston has quartz reefs on the brmn, and now 
fancies he is. really on the track of one. There have 
been rumours of rich gold w^est of the Fraser, and one 
of our prospecting friends came in almost snow-blind 
with promising specimens. Nothing will stop John- 
ston, and I'm bitten myself, so the fact is we’re going 
up to find that gold. Of course, it's the wrong time; 
but therell be a rush in spite of that. In short, we 
wmt you, and I managed to secure this railroad pass.” 

I shouted Aline the letter, and she said, ‘Why don't 
you go ? I can stay with the Kenyons; they have 
often asked me. It would be splendid, wouldn't it. 
if you found a gold mine ? ' 

I nodded rather gravely. Gold mines W’ortli develop- 
ing are singularly hard to find, and wiien found 
generally need a large capital to work them, while 
the company financier gets the pickings. The steady 
following up of one consistent plan more commended 
itself to me, and prospecting in mid-winter would 
try the strength of a giant. Still, if my partners w’ere 
bent upon it they would naturally expect me to Immoiir 
them in the matter, and there was a hope of seeing 
Grace, so I answered : ‘ I wish they had never heard 
of it; but, if Mrs Kenyon will take care of you for a 
few wrecks, I must go/ 

Aline was evidently prepared to bear my absence 
philosopliically, and, perhaps because one of Mrs 
Kenyon's sons xvas a handsome stripling, she spent 
all day sewing, while I gathered up my belon^ngs 
and rode over to interview that lady, wire had lately 
come out from Ontario, and professed herself deiighled 
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to receive m}" sister. Thus it happened that one 
morning Wore daybreak I stood b^de a biuden^^ 
packdioiBe with a load of forty pounds strapped 
about my shoulders, outside a log shanty, ready to 
strike out into the snow^-bound northern wilderness. 
Johnston, who was in liigh spirits, held the biidk 
of another horse, and Hany whistled gaily as with 
the. assistance of a prospector he strapped .a. heavy 
.collection of sundries upon its back, while the owner 
of tlie shanty , watclied iis .with' a fine assumption .ol 
... 

‘Lots of gold up yonder ! Well, I guess there is,* 
he s^id. 'But maybe you'll get mighty tired before 
you.'fmd' it, and .this isn't, quite the ' season '.to' go; 
Llosliiiig' rcamd ' and sno\¥-fie]ds in. Don't 
I wish I was coming ? Can't say I do. Go slow and 
stead};^ is my motto, and you'll turn more gold out of 
tlie eaith with the plough than you ever will wdth 
the drill, and considerably easier, too. There's another 
outfit yonder ahead of you, and a third one coming 
along. Look in this way if you come back hungry.' 

Johnston smote the pack-horse, and there w^as a 
'clash M rifles,,: axes,,, tin: pans and. kettte we moved 
off into the forest, which was free of undergrowth 
'hCi'e.., .while' I .■.observed::'::. ' -'That ^■'wvas:. .a:' sensible ■:^ 
Harry, I can't help feeling that this gold hunting is 
our' business, and no good will come of it.' ^ b ' ■■ 

‘Then you needn't say so,' Harry answered' shortly* 
'If I was troubled with old women's presentiments 
I would keep them to myself. The man we have wdth 
us know'3 the country well, and from what the other 
half revealed we ought to find something. I'm 
v,’oncleriiig who got up the other expedition, unless 
it's Ormond. :Tii6. .Day:: Spring Ts doing : even 'worse; 
lately, and the Colonel has gone down to Vancouver 
to raise fresh funds or sell it to a company, which would 
be 'rough' on ' :the: 'Gompmiy. b ' Your '. uncle .and mousin' 
.■aire:..wiuteriiig ;. : 
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This gave me food for thought; and I trudged on 
dreamily noticmg how the tramp of feet and clatter 
of metal broke through the ghostly silence, while 
half-^een figuies of man and beast appeared and 
vanished among the trunks, and the still woods seemed 
listening to our march. I knew that in the old days 
the feet of a multitude had worn trails through these 
ranges as they_ pressed on towards the treasure of 
Cassiar and Caiibou, and that the bones of many were 
strewn broadcast across the region we were venturing 
into. Perhaps it was because of the old Lancashhe 
folk-lore I once had greedily listened to, but I could 
^ ^^^^E^^her disbelieve in presentiments, and rnv 
dislike to the journey deepened until Johnston’s 
voice rose clearly through the frosty air: ‘There’s 
shining gold in heaps, I’m told, by the banks of Sacra- 
mento.’ 

The rest was the usual forecastle gibberish, but, 
and it may have been that our partner being bom 
with the wanderer’s spirits could give Tnpar.ir.g to 
the immemorial calling that speaks to the hearts of 
the English through the rude chanties of the sea, 
something stirred me when the refrain rose up ex- 
ultantly, ‘Blow, boys, blow, for Californio, for there’s 
shining gold and wealth untold on the sunny Sacra- 
mento.’ 

'WTiere did he learn the trick of it ?’ said Harry. 
‘There’s certainly nothing in the words, and yet that 
song takes hold. I dare say many a poor deserter 
devil has marched to his death to it. The seamen 
came up with the vanguard when they found gold 
in Caribou. Wake up, and ring it out, Ralph. A 
tribute to the fallen. “ Hey ho, Sacramento ! " ’ 

I have heard that chanty since. On certain occasions 
Harry brings out its final chords with a triumphant 
crash that has yet a tremble in it on the Fairmead 
piano, and each time it conjures up a vision of spectral 
pines towering through the shadow that veils the 
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earth below, while above the mists the snow lies 
draped in stainless purity waiting for the dawn. 
Then I know that Harry, who is only a tiller of the 
soil, had learned in the book of nature to grasp the 
message of that scene, and interpret it through the 
close of a seaman's ballad. 

The full story of our journey would take long to 
tell, and a recital of how we struggled through choked 
forests, floundered amid the drifts in the passes, or 
crawled along the icy rock-slope's side, might prove 
monotonous. We left the ashes of our camp-fires 
in many a burnt bniMe and among the boulders of 
lonely lakes, but though, after one pack-horse fell over 
a precipice, provisions ran out rapidly, we failed to 
find the gorge the prospector talked about; or rather, 
because the whole land was fissured by them, we found 
many gorges, but each in succession proved to be 
the wrong one. Then we held consultations, and the 
prospector suggested we should return and try again 
in spring, in which Harry agreed with him, Johnston, 
however, would not hear of this, and said with a strange 
^asshrance;:-*--■ 

H suppose it's the gambler's spirit, but I've gone 
prospecting somewhat too often before, and if one 
only keeps on long enough the luck is bound to turn- 
This time I seem to know it's going to. Still, I'll fail 
in with the majority. Ralph, as head of the firm you 
have the casting vote.' 

Then, and I always regretted it, I said : 'We should 
never have come at all. No sensible person goes 
prospecting in mid- winter; but, being here, we had 
better spend three days more. That means further 
reduced rations, but if we find nothing by the third 
noon we'll turn back forthwith.' 

The others agreed, and on the second night we lay 
in camp in a Imrnt forest. We w^ere ail of us tired and 
hungry, and — ^for Johnston was silent — n melancholy 
settled down upon the camp, while I lay nearly frozen 
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under two blankets, watching a half-moon sail slowly 
above the fretted ridge of firs, until at last he spoke : — 

‘To-morrow is the fatal day. Ralph has the look 
of an unsatisfied wolf; you are hungIy^ Harry; we 
are all of us hungry, and such is mortal man that at 
this moment my soul longs more than all things for 
even the most cindery flapjack that ever came out 
of a camp cook's frying-pan. Still, Tm not going 
home “returned empty" this time, and fragments 
of a forgotten verse keep jingling through my head. 
It's an encouraging stanza, to the effect that, though 
often one gets weary, the long, long road has a turning 
and there's an end at last. It would be particularly 
nice if it ended up in a quartz reef that paid for the 
stamping, especially v/hen one might square up some 
of one's youthful misdeeds with the proceeds. Ever 
heard me moralising, Ralph ? The question is whether 
one can ever square the reckoning of such foolish- 
ness.' 

‘ I haven't thought about it/ I answered, remembei'- 
ing how when Jobiiston harangued the railroaders' 
camp banjo in hand he would mix up the wildest 
nonsense with sentiment. ' But it's an axiom, isn't 
it, that one must pay for his fun, and if you will go 
looking for gold mines in winter you can't expect 
to be comfortable.' 

* He hasn't thought about it, 'said Johnston. ' Ralph, 
ail things considered, you are a lucky individual. 

can. man want better than to win his way to 
fortune, and the love of a virtuous maid, tramping 
behind his oxen under clear sunshine down the half- 
mile furrow, looking only for the harvest, and sowing 
hope with the grain. There's a restfulness about it 
that appeals to me. Some men are born with a 
chronic desire for rest.’ 

'I don't think you w^ere among them,’ I answered 
irritably; ^and there's precious little rest in summer 
upon the prairie;' but Johnston continued s 'I too 
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loved a virtuous maiden, and, stranger still, 1 fancy 
she loved me, but unfortunately there was one of 
the other kind too, and the result thereof was as 
usual — disaster. Tve been trying to remedy that 
disaster — did you ever wonder where my dividends 
went to ? Weil, there is a reason why I'm anxious 
to find a mine. If we do, I'll tell you the sequel. 
Otherwise — and things do happen unexpectedly — 
there's a leather case in my pocket, and in case of 
accident I hope my partners will act upon what they 
find in it. Ferliaps some one would bless them in 
England if they did.' 

He ceased, and some time later a vibratory mono- 
tone commenced far up under the stars, gathering 
strength and volume until it rolled in long pulsations 
down the steep ranges' side. ‘It's more common in 
spring,' said the prospector, ' but some ice bridge has 
busted under pressure, and the snow is coming down. 
There'll be most astonishing chaos in the next vadley/ 

I cannot say how long the great harmony lasted, 
for we listened spellbound, unheeding the passage 
of time, while the cedars trembled about us as the 
tremendous diapason leapt from peak to peak and the 
valleys dung back the echoes in majestic antiphons. 
There was the roar of sliding gravel, the crash of rent- 
down forest, and the ramble of ice and snow, each 
mingling its own note, softened by distance, in the 
supernatural orchestra, until the last echoes died away 
and there was a breathless hush. 

*We have heard great things,' said Johnston; *what 
did the surveyor say ? Not an ounce of the ruin is 
wasted; the lower Fraser -wheat-lands are built that 
way. There's a theme for a master to wiite a Bene- 
dicite. Grinding ice chanting to the thunders of the 
snow, and the very cedars listening in the valleys. 
Well, Fii make Mm a free present of the fancy; we're 
merely gold miners, or we hope to be. Good-nighty 
and rameanber tiie early start to-morrow/ 
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He was up long before the late dawn, and it was 
still early when we waded scarcely knee-deep among 
the boulders of a curiously shrunken stream. Smooth- 
ground rocks cumbered its bed, and the muddy water 
that gurgled among them was stained red instead of 
the usual glacial green, while, as I wondered where 
the rest had gone, the prospector said, 'These blamed 
rivers axe low in winter, but I never saw one cuite 
so ashamed of itself as this. It's the snow slice we 
heard last night damming the valley, and there'll 
be a rush worth seeing when it does break throi gh/ 

I had occasion afterwards to learn that he was 
right, but meantime we followed the banks of the 
river the creek ran into upstream, still looking for 
the gorge. Several times the prospector fancied he 
identifi^ a transverse opening, and then confessed 
he vms not even sure of the river, because, as he said, 
there were so everlasting many of them. Johnston 
grew more and more uneasy, until, when I called a 
halt as the sun bore south, he looked at me appealingly, 
and I agreed to continue until there was just time 
enough left to reach our previous camp by nightfall. 
So we -held on, and finally he turned to me, saying, 
*IVe played the last game and lost it. Well, you kept 
your part of the bargain; Fll keep mine. It's take 
up the home-trail, boys, we're going back to camp.' 

He said it lightly, but I could tell he felt the dis^ 
appointment bitterly, while even I, who had expected 
nothing, wheeled the pack-horse round with an angry 
growl. It was towards dusk when we neared the creek 
v/e had crossed in the morning, but it was no longer 
shrunken. Evidently the dam of debris had given 
way, for it roared in full, flood now, and it was with 
anxiety we quickened our pace. The hill-sides loomed 
blackly out of chilly mist that wrapped the serried 
ranks of climbing pines in their smoky folds. It was 
not yet dark in the valley, but the light was dying 
fast, and a bitter breeze swept down a darkening 
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gorge, bringing with it the moan of an tinseen forest 
until presently tliis was lost in the voice of the frothing 
torrent before us. There was neither fuel nor shelter 
on that side, and we determined to attempt the cross- 
ing, for, as Harry said, /Hunger alone is bad, but 
iniiiger and cold together are worth an effort to 
avoid/ 

The prospector waded in foremost, sounding with 
a long fir pole. The stream swirled in w^hite wreaths 
about his waist; and Johnston turned to speak to me, 
standing a few yards nearer with the ripples at his 
knee; then I grasped the pack-horse's bridle and forced 
it into the water. The beast canied a heavy load, 
including most of our blankets, and almost the entire 
balance of our provisions. A rusty rifle was slung 
behind my shoulders, besides tools and utensils, and 
Johnston was similarly caparisoned, so I felt my way 
cautiously as the ice-cold waters frothed higher about 
me. Near by the creek poured into the main river, 
which swept with a great black swirling into the 
gloom of the forest. 

All went well until we gained the cerdre of the 
stream, and then a loose stone turned under the 
horse/s hoof, or it sank into a deeper hollow, for there 
was a plunge and a flounder, and, jerked sideways 
by the bridle, I went down headforemost into the 
stream. This w^'as a common enough accident, but the 
bridle slipped from my fingers, and when some seconds 
later I stood erect, gasping, with the torrent racing 
past me, the horse was swimming downstream a 
dozen yards away, while Johnston struggled in that 
direction to intercept it. 

'Let it go r I roared. 'Water's deepening; you'll 
be sucked out into the main river,' and caught the 
answer, ' All our provisions there ! ' after which there 
was a confused shouting, which ended in the warning, 
'For tile Lexers sake, Johnston, look out for youx- 
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I cotild see that our best chance of rendering assist- 
ance was to cross and try to overtake them from the 
farther bank, and a few seconds later I was clattering 
over the shingle with the prospector close behind 
me. But we were already too late, for when, waist- 
deep, I floundered down a shingle spit, the half- 
submerged beast, liandicapped by its burden, swept 
past out of reach, and I caught a momentary glimpse 
of a wet while face and a man's uplifted arm before a 
tumbling ridge splashed up and hid them. Then the 
prospector said, ‘Couldn't never overtake them, but 
it's running slacker in the river/ 

We smashed through a willow thicket which covered 
a little promontory, and then, staring wide-eyed under 
the branches, I satv an indistinct object lurch unevenly 
into the froth of a rapid, and so pass next instant out 
ol sight. Whether it was man or horse no one could 
'say. ■ 

‘He's gone,* said the grizzled prospector. ‘Many 
another has gone the same way. Find them I Of 
course, we'll search, but I guess it's hopeless. Don't 
think your partner was great on swimming, and he 
was loaded heavy. Come on, daylight's going.' 

Fch- a moment I felt limp and abject, then in savage 
fury broke through barberry branches and thorny 
brakes, fell into the river, and blundered down a 
siioaler portion of its channel, until I brought up 
breathless on the verge of a deep boiling pool, while 
even as I stared across it the last of the day went out. 

‘It sounds hard,' said the prospector, ‘but you can't 
do nothing. No man could make his way through this 
bush in the dark, and it wouldn't be any good. Your 
partner never got so far. We can only say we're 
sornr, and strike back for camp/ 

He was right, though I think I cursed him for 
cowardice then, and struggled on through a horrible 
chaos of tangled forest, but each time when, peering 
out between the dark fir branches, I cried aloud. 
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the bLickness retimied no answer save the boom of 
ajig*ry water. So, bruised, wet, and bleeding, I 
striiggled back towai'ds the fatal creek, and found 
my bps would not frame words to answer when 
Hany'said, ‘It was hoiTibie, Ralph. I'd give all our 
liopes and prospects to have the poor fellow safe 
agudn. But there's no help for it, and somehow I 
fancy it was a release. You will remember how he 
looke/'^ when lie said that this was his last march ? ' 

vVe lighted a fire, dried our garments and the blan- 
kets that were left us, then Harry flung aside the 
battered camp spiker, and drew out a flask, saying, — 
* Ten pounds of flour, five of reisty pork — and that's 
wdiat lie gave his life for. No, I don't think I could 
eat anything to-night. Here, empty half of this, 
Ralph, you're shaking all over,' and Harry lifted his 
hat as he touched the metal cup with his lips, — ‘Good 
rest to you, comrade,' he said. 

I choked over the mouthful of spirit, which I needed 
badly enough, and then sat shi\’’ering wide awake 
beside the fire through the long bitter night, while 
when at daybreak I called the others, they both rose 
with a suspicious readiness. For hours we wandered 
along the river bank, but found nothing whatever 
beyond conclusive evidence that even the best swimmer 
could hardly have come out of that icy flood alive. 
Then dejectedly we strapped up our traps, and turned 
our backs upon the dismal camp. We halted and 
looked back a moment on the crest of the divide, 
and here the guide said, — ‘The beast was badly played 
out, the man was loaded. Thirty pounds and a rifle 
— and he couldn't hardly swim. He's gone out on 
the lonely trail, but whether there's gold at the end 
of it no living man can say. Maybe you'll find out 
some day when you follow him.' 

Then in mournful silence we turned away, and that 
night ate our last mouthful in another valley, and 
forgot the gnawing hunger in broken sleep, through 
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which a wet face persistently hamted me. When we 
rose there was not even a handful of caked flour in 
the damp bag, and during a discussion the miner, in 
reply to Harry's statement, said it did not follow 
there were no deer or bear in the country because 
we had not seen them. Men tramping noisily behind 
shod horses do not generally chance upon the shy 
deer, he pointed out; while if two previous hunts had 
proved unsuccessful, w’^e might do better on the third. 
It was at least four days' inarch to the nearest dwelling, 
and I agreed with his observation that no stanmiig 
men could march for four days through such a country. 
So, to enhance our chances, the company divided, 
agreeing to meet again, if they killed nothing, at tli€ 
same spot by sunset. 

It was with a heavy heart and my belt drawn 
tighter I left the others, carrying a loaded rifle, whkb 
seemed to increase considerably in weight. Now, even 
well north in British Columbia, especially if near the 
Pacific, there are favoured valleys sunk deep among 
the ranges and open to the west which escape the 
harder frost, and as this was one of them I determined 
to search the half-frozen muskegs for bear. The savage 
grizzly lives high under the ragged peaks, the even 
fiercer cinnamon haunts the thinly-covered slopes 
below, but I had no desire to encounter either of them, 
while the flesh of the little vegetable-feeding black 
bear is by no means unpalatable, especially to starving 
men. 

So I prowled from sv;amp to swamp, seeing nothing 
but the sickly trunks which grew up out of thinly 
frozen slime, while no sound made b}^ either bird or 
beast broke the impressive silence of the primeval 
solitude. At last, when the day was nearly spent, 
I crawled towards a larger muskeg, which spread 
out from a running creek, and knelt in congealed 
mire behind a blighted spruce, listening intently, 
for a sound I xeco^ised set my heart beating. All 
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round, dwindling in gradations as the soil grew wetter^ 
the firs gave place to willows, and there was mud 
and ice cake under them, while, peering hard into 
the deepening shadows, I saw what I had expected 
— patch* of shaggy fur. This was one of the small 
black bears, and the creature was grubbing like a 
hog among the decaying w^eed for tlie roots of the 
wild cabbage, which "flourishes in such places. Some 
of these bears hibernate in winter, I believe, but by 
no means all, for the bush settlers usually hunt them 
then for their fur. No summer peltry is worth much. 

I was only a fair shot with the rifle, and the strip 
of back, half seen between the branches, would prove 
a difficult mark in an uncertain light, while it was 
probable that three lives might answer for the bear’s 
escape. So I waited aching in every joint, while my 
hands grew stiffer on the rifle stock, but still the 
beast refrained from making a target of itself, until, 
knowing that it would soon be too dark to shoot, 
I had to force the crisis. A strange sound might lead 
the quarry to show himself an instant before taking 
flight, and so I moistened my blue lips and whistled 
shrilly. A plump rotund body rose from the weeds, 
sixty yards away, I guessed, and I pitched up the 
rifle, dropping my left elbow well over my Imee and 
steadying the cold barrel against the tree. 

Sixty yards and a t%vo-foot target, what need for 
such precautions ? one hears the marksmen say, 
and when stalking sand-hill cranes in w^arm sunlight 
now I can agree with them. But I 'was nearly famished, 
stiff with cramp and cold, and shooting for bare 
existence then, and with a half-articulate prayer 
I increased the pressure on the trigger as the fore-bead 
trembled — it would tremble — across the fur. The 
bear was clearly suspicious. He would be off next 
moment, the trigger was yielding, and with a sudden 
stiffening of every muscle I added the final pressure 
as the notch in the rear-sight and the centre of the 
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body c^e for a moment in line. I heard no explosion 
— one rarely does when watching the result intently; 
but there was a red flash from the tilting muzzle, and 
the heel-plate jarred my shoulder. Then I growled 
with satisfaction as almost simultaneously I heard 
a sound there was no mistaking, the crunch of a forty- 
four bullet smashing through flesh and bone. The 
bear was down, struggling among the weed, and 
plunging straight through the muskeg I fell upon it, 
and after burning another cartridge with the muzzle 
against the flesh, drove the long knife in to the hilt. 

Next I rose stiffly upright, ensanguined, with wild 
gasps of thankfulness, and sent a hoarse cry ringing 
across the woods, after which I sat down upon the fur 
and stabbed the lifeless brute twice again, for I was 
filled with a childish fear that even now it might 
escape me. This was needless, and even barbarous, 
but to one in my position it was natural. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE BRINK OF ETERNITY 

A SHOUT came dov/n from the range side, and when 
the others joined me even Harry surveyed the bear 
with wolfish eyes, while it did not take long to perform 
what the French- Canadians call the eventref^ and, 
smeared red all over, we bore the dismembered carcass 
into camp. We feasted like wild beasts — ^we were 
frankly animal then — and it was not until hunger 
was satisfied that we remembered the empty place. 
Then we drew closer together, and, though if was 
mere fancy, the gloom of the forest seemed to thicken 
round the circle of fading firelight, as Harry said: 
'He was the life of the party at either work or feast. 
Ralph, we shah miss him sorely; a sound sleep to 
him.* 
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No one spoke again, and, drawing the two remaining 
blankets across the three, we sank into our couches 
of spruce twigs and slept soundly* It was after mid- 
night, by the altitude of the moon, when the pros- 
pector roused me, and I sat up with chattering teeth, 
for there was a bitter wind. * Don't you hear it ? — 
there — again/ he said. 

I was not quite awake, and, when a tramp of foot- 
steps came faintly out of the obscurity, at first felt 
only elation. Johnston had escaped and followed 
our trail, I thought. This was short-lived, and was 
replaced by superstitious dread, for there could be 
no human being within leagues of us, and yet the 
ghostly footsteps drew steadily nearer and nearer. 
Even the miner, who had spent half his life in the 
ranges seemed uneasy, for he stretched out his hand 
for the rifle, and Harry started upright as a challenge 
rang through the stillness. ‘Stop there, and call 
out what you want, whoever you are.' 

There was no answer from the silence, only the 
footsteps still approaching, and Harry looked at me 
curiously when the miner called again, ‘Keep back 
—tell us who you are before we fire on you I ’ 

Then a hoarse \'oice reached us: ‘ If you have nothing 
to eat handy it won't matter much if you do. We are 
three starving men, and past doing anybody an injury/ 

‘Come forward,' I shouted. ‘We have food here,* 
and three figures staggered into the glow of the fire. 
The foremost seemed familiar, and 1 could not repress 
a start when the red blaze leapt up, for Geoffrey 
Graiond stood before us leaning heavily on a rifle. 
His face was thin and furrowed, his fur coat badly 
rent, and his very attitude spoke of utter weariness. 

‘Crosfield, by all that's wonderful 1 ' he said. ‘You 
were not exactly friendly the last time we met. In 
fact, I ahnost fancied you wished to ride over me. 
I hope we/re not intruding, but we're most con- 
foundedly hungry.' 
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The last words were unnecessary, for the way the 
men behind him glanced at the meat showed it plainly 
enough, and I held out my hand towards him, saying, 
*I must apologise for a fit of temper, but it happened 
near the settlements, and old quarrels don't hold 
up here. We have food to give you, and hope you will 
consider yourselves welcome/ 

They certainly did so, for more bear steaks were 
laid upon the embers, and w^hiie one of the new- 
comers, stripping a cartridge, rubbed powder grains 
into the flesh, another produced a few of the fern 
roots which in times of scarcity the vSiwash Indians 
eat. When at last they had finished, pushing back 
his fur cap, one of the party said, 'You ought to 
remember me, Crosfieid/ 

'Of course I do, Calvert. Didn't you hire my 
horses once ?' I said. 'You must take my meaning 
the right way when I say I'm pleased to see you here. 
But what brought you and the others into this deso- 
lation ? * 

Calvert’s eyes twinkled as he answered : 'The same 
thing that brought you — stories of unlimited treasure. 
When I heard them I left my few machines — ^tliey 
were not working well, and humbly craved the auto- 
cratic president of the Day Spring mine's permission 
to join this expedition. The Day Spring was not 
prospering in such a degree that we could afford to 
ignore the rumours — eh, Geoffrey ? ' 

'You may put it so/ said Ormond quietly. 'But 
Colonel Carrington is your acknowledged chief, and you 
owe him due respect;' and the narrator continued: 
'We came up, six sanguine men and one despondent 
mule, which showed its wisdom by breaking its tether 
and deserting, I gather that these expeditions are 
generally rough on cattle. Then we lost our way, 
and, provisions growing scanty, divided the party, 
three returning and three holding on, Geoffrey and 
I, unfortunately, among the latter. We got lost worse 
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than ever on the retnm jonrney, and were steering 
south, we hoped, at the last gasp, so to speak, when 
we found you. That's about ail, but, if it's a fair 
question, did you find any sign of gold } ' 

^Not a sign,' I answered, and then there was silence 
as Ormond said : * Yours was a triple combination. 
Where's your cheerful partner; I liked him. Ah, 
excuse an unfortunate question — difference of opinion 
most probably?' 

'No,' I answered. 'We never had a difference of 
opinion since poor Johnston joined us. He lies 
somewhere in a nameless river— we lost him crossing 
a treacherous ford two days ago.' 

Ormond looked startled for a moment, then he 
bent his head and answered with a kindly glance 
towards me, 'He was a good comrade, and you have 
my deep sympathy. May I say that sometimes I 
fancied your friend could tell a painful story, and in 
endeavouring to forget it made the most of the 
present.' 

'You are probably right,' said Harry. 'He hinted 
as much, but no one will learn that story now. He 
took his secret with him, and the river guards it.' 

'It's an old tale,' said Ormond gravely. 'The way 
into this country was opened by the nameless unfor- 
tunate. After all, where could a man rest better than 
among the ranges he had found a pathway through. 
Are not these dark pines grander than any monument ? 
Poor Johnston I Crosfield, I wonder, if we knew 
all, whether we should pity him ? ' 

His face grew sombre as he spoke, but it was Ormond 
who presently dissipated the gloom by a humorous 
narrative of the doings of the vanished mule, after 
which we went to sleep again. A pale bHnk of sunshine 
shone down when we started south next day, for we 
had agreed to march in company, but the weary 
leagues lengthened indefinitely, and there was still 
no sign of the eagerly expected trail leading to 
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Macdonald's Crossing, until, when we almost desspaired 
of finding it, one of the party assured us we should 
reach it before the second nightfall. During the 
morning Ormond and I lagged behind the others 
as we wound with much precaution along the sides 
of an almost precipitous descent. He limped from some 
small injury to his foot, made worse by expcsure, 
and as it happened a passing mention of Colonel 
Carrington stirred up the old bitterness. 

Why should this man enjoy so much while I had so 
little, I thought. I was handicapped by poverty, 
and his wealth lay like an impassable barrier between 
Grace and me. Then, though I tried hard, I could not 
drive out the reflection that all would have been 
difierent if he had not found our camp. Gur partner 
had gone down in the black pool; we could not save 
him, but chance had made it easy to succour the one 
man who could bring me sorrow in his necessity. 
Then, as I struggled to shake off the feeling of sullen 
resentment, Onnond pei^haps noticed my preoccupa- 
tion, for he said : ' Under other circumstances how we 
should enjoy this prospect, Crosfleld!' 

We halted a few minutes, and I agreed with him 
as I glanced about me. A great slope of snow ran 
upwards above us, and as far as eye could see there 
was a white confusion of glittering ranges. The foot- 
prints of our comrades wound in zig-zags among 
deep drifts and outcrops of ice-touched rock across 
the foreground, and perhaps twenty feet below the 
ledge on which we stood a smooth slide of frozen 
snow dropped .steeply towards the edge of a precipice, 
through a ^Ily in which we could see the tops of the 
climbing pines far beneath. A few small clumps 
of bushes and spruce rose out of this snow. 

*It's an awkward place for a lame man, but if we 
wait much longer we will lose the others/ said Ormond, 
pointing to the distant figures struggling across the 
dazzling incline. 
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He moved a few steps, then there was a stumble 
and a sudden cry. I saw him for a moment slipping 
down the slanted surface of the rock, while when I 
reached the edge he hung apparently with one foot 
on a slippery stone, and his left hand clawing wildly 
at the snow, which yielded under it. I think his other 
fingers were in a crevice. The fall might not be 
dangerous in itself, but it seemed impossible that 
anyoody launched upon that declivity could escape 
a glissade over the precipice. This struck me in an 
instant, and grasping a shrub which grew in a crevice 
(and may have been a juniper or a sapling spruce) 
I held out my right hand towards him. 

'Get hold, lift yourself with your foot, and 111 
drag you up/ I said. 

He made a desperate effort, for I could see the veins 
swell up on his forehead, but it was the injured foot 
which had found hold, and when his chest was level 
with - he edge, still clawing at the treacherous covering, 
he :‘):nmenced to slip back again. 'Can't do it. Let 
go, before I pull you over too/ he gasped. 

One reads that in cases of imminent peril men's 
memories liave been quickened and past events rise 
up before them, but nothing of this kind happened 
to me, for so far as recollection serves I was only 
conscious that I could not recover my own balance 
now, and that there were great beads of sweat on the 
forehead of the man struggling for his life below who 
stared up with starting eyes, while my right arm 
seemed slowly being drawn out of its socket. So I 
fought for breath, and held on, while I fancy Ormond 
choked out again: 'You fool, let goi' and then, 
with a slow rending, the roots of the shrub gave w^ay, 
and we plunged downwards together. 

Ormond was undermost, and he must have struck 
an uncovered rock heavily, for I heard a thudding 
shock, and next moment, driving my heels in-o 
the snow, I swxpt dowm the. incline at a speed which 
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thi'eatened to drive the little sense left in me com- 
pletely away. Nevertheless, I noticed that Ormond 
rushed downwards head foremost several yards 
away, and there was a loud crash when he charged 
through a juniper thicket, and then struck violently 
against a spruce, which brought him up almost on 
the verge of the gully. By good luck I slid into a 
clump of stout saplings, and presently rose to my 
knees, blinking about me in a dazed fashion. One 
thing, however, was evident— any rash move would 
launch me over the sheer fall, and I carefully, refrained 
from making it. Onnond lay still against the slender 
trunk, and several minutes passed before he raised 
his head. There was a red stain on the snow beside 
him, and his voice was uneven. 

‘You are not a judicious man, Crosfield," he said. 
'I'm infinitely obliged to you, but no one would have 
blamed you for letting go.* 

'We*ll let that pass,' I answered shortly. 
glad I did not. We are in an awkward place, ar.d the 
first thing is to settle how to get out of it.' 

There was a wry smile on Ormond's face when he 
spoke again: ‘It's certainly a perilous position, and 
a somewhat unusual one. You and I — of all men — 
to be hung up here together on the brink of eternity. 
Still I, at least, am doubtful if I'll ever get out of it 
again; there's something badly broken inside me/ 

The hot blood surged to my forehead, for I under- 
stood what he meant, but that was a side issue, and, 
answering nothing, I scanned the slope for some way 
of ascent. There was none, and nothing without 
wings could have gained the valley, which Ormond 
realised also, for he said: ‘All we can do, Crosfield, 
is to wait until our friends assist us. In the meantime 
you can fire your rifle to suggest that they might 
hurry V 

He spoke very thickly, and I scraped the snow from 
the slung weapon's muzzle, for this will sometimes 
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burst a gxin* Then a red flash answered the ringing 
report from the opposite slope, and presently a cry 
reached us from the foremost of the clambering figures* 

* Hold on ! We're corning to get you out/ it said. 

Now most luckily we had brought several stout 
hide ropes with us, w-hich w'as a rather unusual pro- 
cedure. , The British Columbian mountaineer will' 
carry a flour bag over moraine and glacier trusting 
oni}!' to the creeper spikes on his heels, and in objecting 
to I he extra rveight our guide said derisively : * WeVe 
quite enough to pack already, and I guess you don't 
w^ant to dress us up with a green veil, a crooked club 
with a spike in the end of it, and fathoms of spun 
hemp, like them tourist fellows bring out to sit in 
ih& woods with.' 

■■ Nevertheless, I insisted, and'now. W'e .\¥ere thankful 
for the coupled lariats. They could not lower them 
directly towards me because of a tree, and when the 
end lay resting on the snow several yards away I 
braced myself to attempt the risky traverse. The 
slope w^as pitched as steeply as the average roof, 
there \¥as ice beneath the frost-dried powder that slid 
along it, and, leaving the rifle behind, I drove the 
long blade of my Imife deep down for a hand-hold 
before the first move. 

'Lie flat and wriggle,' called a man above. 'Jam 
the steel into the hard cake beneath/ and with the 
cold sweat oozing from my hair I proceeded to obey 
him. How long I took to cover the distance we could 
not afterw^ards agi*ee, but once I lay prone for minutes 
together, ’with both arms buried in the treacherous 
snow, w 4 kh was slipping under me, and the end of 
the laria.t a foot or tw'o away. Then with a snake-like 
wriggle, I.. grasped dt, and there was -a cry- 'of' relief' 
from the watcliers. I got a bight round Ormond's 
shoulders, and after some difficulty fastened it. One 
cannot use ordinary knots on hide. Ready hands 
gathered in the slack, and my rival w’^as drawn up 
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swiftly, while they guided him diagonally round 
instead of under the jutting shelf we had fallen from. 

Then the end came down again, and with it fast 
about my shoulders I went back for the rifle, after 
which they hauled me up, filling my neck and both 
sleeves with snow in the process, while, though Harry 
laughed, his voice trembled when, as I gained the 
platform, he said : — 

‘Well done, partner! You fought gamely, and if 
you had eaten another bear we should never have 
landed you/ 

Harry, I think, had been at one time a trout fisher. 
Ormond, however, after making an effort to rise, 
lay limply in the snow. *I'm very sorry to trouble 
you, but I can't get up,' he said. ‘Something gone 
wrong internally and my leg's broken. Vm much 
afraid you will have to caixy me/ 

It was an arduous undertaking, and even before 
starting it was necessary to lash his limbs together 
with a rifle between them by w^ay of splint. After this 
we spent two hours traversing the next mile or so, 
and my shoulders ached when with intense satisfaction 
we found firm earth beneath our feet once more. 
Ormond was distinctly heavy, and that region is 
sufficiently difficult to traverse even by a wholly 
unburdened man, while, hampered by his weight, 
the two days' march to the crossing might be ien^h- 
ened indefinitely. Still, we could not leave him there, 
and, framing two spruce poles with branches between 
them into a litter, we struggled forward under our 
burden. We were five partly fed and worn-out 
men in all, and we carried the litter alternately by 
twos and fours, finding the task a trying one either 
way. Probably vre could never have accomplished 
it except under pressure of necessity. 

The bronze had faded already in the sufferer's 
face, his cheeks had fallen in, but though the jolting 
must have caused him severe pain at times he rarely 
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complained. Instead, he wonid smile at ns encourag- 
ingly, or make some pitiful attempt at a jest, and I 
think it was chiefly to please us he choked down a 
few spoonfuls of the very untempting stew we forced 
upon him. Once, too, when I tried to feed him his 
eyes twinlded, though his lips w'ere blanched, as he 
said:— 

*We are playing out our parts in a most uncon- 
ventional fashion. Ralph Crosfield, are you sure it is 
not poison you are giving me ? ' 

Perhaps he would have said more if I had followed 
Ms lead, but I did not do so, and these two veiled 
references w^ere all that passed between us on the 
subject that most concerned us until almost the 
end. It was late one night but there was a beaten 
trail beneath us and knew we were running a race 
for Ormond's life, when at last a glimmer of light 
appeared among the trunks and the sound of hunying 
water increased in volume. We quickened our 
dragging pace, and when Harry pounded violently 
on the door of a log building an old man with bent 
shoulders and long white hair stood before us. 

‘Yell come in, and very welcome/ he said. H 
heard ye coming down the trail. Four men with 
a load between them — where are the lave o' ye? 
The best that's in Hector's shanty is waiting ye.' 

There w^as an air of dignity about him wliich struck 
me, and I had heard prospectors and surveyors talk 
about mad Hector of the crossingv wliile when we 
carded our burden in he knelt and laid back Ormond's 
under jacket of deerskin before he saw to the broken 
leg with a dexterity that e'^dnced a knowledge of 
4 'ementary surgery. 

‘Is this going to be the end of me ? ' asked Ormond 
languidly, and the old man, turning his head, glanced 
liwvards me in warning as he said, ‘That's as tlie 
kord wills. Yere friends will need to he carefuL 
The leg's no set that ill, but I'm suspecting trouble 
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inside o* ye. With good guidance ye should get over 
it. Lay him gently yonder while I slip on a better 
lashing/ 

He crammed the stove with fuel until the hot pipe 
trembled to the draught, and soon set a bounteous 
meal before us — afresh venison and smoked salmon mth 
new bread and dried berries — while he also prepared 
a broth for Ormond “who drank a little greedily, 
and then lapsed into slumber. I was for pushing 
on after a brief rest, but Hector said, * Neither man nor 
horse has been drowned while I kept this crossing, and 
by the help o' Providence no man will. Can ye no 
hear the river roaring to the boulders, and would 
ye have her wash ye out mangled out o' human 
image into the bottomless pool ? Maybe ye'll no 
like the passage in the light o' the dawn, but ye 
cannot cross till then/ 

He spoke with a tone of certainty, and knowing 
that only those who live by them can predict the 
eccentric rise and fall of these torrents I was glad 
to defer to his judgment. It was onh^ for Ormond's 
sake we desired to press on at all, and Harry obseiwed 
truthfully, ‘It wouldn't do the poor fellow any good 
to drown him/ 

It was late, but we still loitered about the stove, 
and when once the old man stood in the open doorway 
glancing towards the foaming rush of the river I could 
see beyond him, as though to gauge its force by the 
roar which now filled the room, one of the party said, 
' Old Hector's a curious critter, with a kink inside his 
brain, but there's many a free miner owes a big 
debt to him. He knows each trick of the river; the 
Siwash say it talks to him, and when he says clear 
passage I guess you can cross. I've heard the Roads 
and Trails Authorities allow him a few dollars subsidy, 
but he doesn't stay here for that. He was mixed 
up in some ugly doings in the gold days, and reckons 
he's squaring it by keeping th^ crossing. There’s 
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a good many lives to liis credit, if that counts for any- 
thing, and f m hguring it does/ 

He ceased as our host returned and said, ' She^s 
falling half a foot an hour, an' for the sake of the sick 
man HI see ye over with the break of dawn. Got 
hurt on the gold trail — ye need not tell me. There's 
no a sand bar or gully from Fraser till Oominica 
Hector did not travel thirty years ago. They came 
up in their thousands then, an' only the wolf an' eagle 
ken where the niaist o' them lie. 

‘That's true;' said the grizzled prospector. H w^ls 
in the last of it %vhen Caribou was played out and we 
struck for the Peace country and Cassiar/ and Hectoi 
stared, past him through the smoke wreaths with vacant 
eyes that seemed to look far back into bygone years. 

‘There was red gold to be had for the seeking 
then/ he said. ‘We won it lightly, an' we spent it 
ill. Ay, wine, an' cards, an' riot, when tlwy brought 
the painted women in, until the innocent blood was 
spilt, and Hector came dowui from Quesnelle with 
the wddo\v's black curse upon him — but it was his 
partner shot Cassell in the back. The widow's curse; 
and that's maybe why Mary Macdonal' lies long years 
her lone among the hills o' Argyll/ 

‘Tell us how you cleaned out the Hydraulic Com- 
pany, Hector/ said the prospector, and added aside 
to me, ‘Tm switching him off on to another track. 
He's not cheerful on this one, and it's hardly fair 
play to listen while he gives himself away.' 

Then we heard true stories of the old mad days, 
tales of grim burlesque and sordid tragedy, which have 
never been mitten, and would not be credited if they 
were, though their faint echoes may still be heard 
between the Willow River and Ashcroft on the 
Thompson, while when long afterwards Harry and 
I discussed that experience he said, ‘ Say little about 
Hector; one must know these mountains well to 
understand him. I never saw any one quite like him. 
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He spoke like a Hebrew prophet, and we obeyed hitn 
as though he were an emperor.’ 

I slept in a splendid dry blanket under a bearskin 
which Hector spread over me, and a dim light was in 
the eastern sky when the old man roused me, saying 
' If ye are stout at the paddle we’ll try the river noa’’ 

The others were growling drowsily as they rose 
to their feet, and I saw that Ormond’s gaze was 
fixed upon me meaningly. Then as I bent over him 
he said, 'You’ll take me over won’t you, Crosfield, 
now ? I feel each hour is precious, and I’m longing 
above all things to see Miss Carrington before I go. 
It is for her own sake partly.' 

I had forgotten our rivalry, and my voice was thick 
as I promised, while Ormond sighed before he answered 
faintly, 'It might have been different, Crosfield. 
It’s a pity we didn’t know each other better three 
years ago.’ 


CHAPTER XXV 
Ormond’s last journey 

'Launch her down handy. Bring the sick man 
along ! ’ called some one outside; and when we carried 
Ormond out I saw the others running a big Siwash 
canoe down over the shingle, and the dark pines 
rising spires of solid blackness against the coming 
day. It was bitterly cold, and wliite mist hung about 
them, while huge masses of rock rose through the smoke 
of the river, whose clamour filled all the hollow. 
None of us quite liked the task before us, for man’s 
vigour is never at its highest in the chilly dawn; 
but I remembered Ormond’s eagerness to continue 
the journey. So we laid him gently on our blankets 
in the waist, and thrust out the long and beautifully 
modelled craft, which was of the type the coastwise 
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Si\^^ash hunt the fur seals in. I knelt grasping the for- 
ward paddle until Hector, who held the steering 
blade, said: Hf yell follow my bidding I'll land ye 
safe across. Together. Lift her all I ' 

The light shell surged forward to the sturdy stroke, 
for several of those behind me were masters of the 
paddle, and as I plied my blade I felt with a thrill 
it was good to fight the might of the river in such 
a company. Snowy WTeaths boiled high about the 
shearing prow, I could hear the others catch them 
breath with a hiss> and once more after a heavy thud 
the cedar floor seemed to raise itself beneath me and 
leap to the impulse, while, with a hardening of every 
muscle, I swept the leaLshaped blade outwards ready 
for the dip. There was spray in my eyes, and bearing 
down on us through it a boulder, with dim trunks 
opening and closing beyond; then I saw only the 
bird's head on the prow, for some one cried behind 
that my stroke was slow, and by the imsh of foam 
and shock of thudding blow I knew the others* 
blades were whirling like flails. 

The rock loomed nearer, the river piled against 
its battered feet, and I hazarded a glance over my 
shoulder, which showed me a row of set faces turned 
towards the bow, with stout arms and the flats of 
redwood blades swung out before them, until with a 
swing of shoulders the heads went down, and a white 
wave burst apart before the stem. Looking forward 
next instant the rock lay right athwart our w^ay; 
but the others had blind confidence in our pilot, 
and Hector said: 'Back ye on tlie upstream; drive 
her yere hardest, down ! ' 

Then the current strove to west my dipped blade 
away, as with the paddles on one side held fast by 
sinewy wrists the craft turned as on a pivot, and 
lurching on the backwash whirled past the stone, 
after which the cry was: 'Drive her all V and we 
shot away on the eddy with our faces turned slantwise 
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upstream. This vms well, for close below the whole 
weight of the current hurled itself in fury upon a 
ragged barrier, and I understood that Hector had 
calculated our impetus to a quarter fathom. There 
was a fight to reach the landing, and with any other 
than the crew behind me the river might have won; 
but four of the lean hard men had fought many such 
battles, and though the trunks raced upstream we 
closed with the shore until the shock of the bows on 
shingle ilung me backwards. 

Our next proceeding was to portage a smaller craft 
several hundred yards in the direction the water 
came from., for Hector to make the return passage 
in, and then, as we thanked him for the food and small 
comforts for Ormond he forced upon us, the old man 
said ; * Ye're very welcome, an' I'm not wanting yere 
dollars. Will I take payment for a bit dried venison, 
when the Almighty freely gives me all the good fish 
in the river an' the deer in the woods ? Go, an* 
haste ye; yon man is needing the aid of science.’ 

Then he turned away, and w=^atched us from the 
shingle as we took up Ormond’s litter, and the last 
we ever saw of him w^as a tall lonely figure which 
vanished into the gray smoke of the river as I plodded 
up the climbing trail. Still, even now, that lonely 
figure rises up before me. 

' Old Hector tells strange things when the fit takes 
him. Used to speak our language — it*s curious, he 
talks like some of them emigrants from the old count ry 
now/ a man beside me said, 'But you can stake 
your last dollar he isn’t mad. No sir, it’s qvaint he 
is, I’ve had my voyageur training in the frozen 
country under the H. B. C., but when it’s dead know- 
ledge of a rapid he’ll beat me easy. Some day the 
river will get him, and then we’ll miss him bad/ 

In due time we reached a shingle-roofed settlement, 
where a man who had some local reputation for ski l 
in healing horses examined our companion. 
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'He's pretty well played out/ lie said. 'Ship him 
i\ straight down to Vancouver in a sleeper car, and don't 

you let any of them bush-doctors get their claws on 
to him. I know when a job's too big for me, and this 
; is one. You'd fetch up in time for the Pacific mail 

if you start now in a wagon.' 

' What did that fellow say ? ' asked Ormond, and 
when I judiciously modified the horse-doctor's verdict 
he smiled as he answered: 'That's a wise man, and 
t I can guess what he toM you. Crosheld, I know I'm 

sinking fast, and if you leave me here I’ll die before 
you can send a doctor up, and haunt you. Probably 
I'll also die in Vancoui-er, but every man is justified 
in making a fight for his life — and there's another 
reason why I should get there first.' 

[, We hired a light \vagon, for a passable trail led 

l\ to the railroad, and perhaps because time was scanty, 

or the jolting of the wagon was more trying then the 
z swing of the Jitter, our patient gi*ew worse, and I 

w^as thankful at last to see him bestow-ed in a berth 
of the sleeper on the Pacific express. I had grown 
; almost as impatient as Ormond, and recollect nothing 

I of the journey except that when the lights of Port 

Moody glittered across the forest-shrouded inlet he 
said: 'I've a stupid prejudice against a hospital, 

; and you'll take me to Wilson's instead. He lives 

i alone, and I did him seveial services — ^you can tell 

him it will not be for long.' 

So when we reached the station Harry volunteered 
to find the best doctor in the timber city — for hewn 
' stone had only begun to replace, sawn lumber then — 

, and arrange for transit to Wilson's house; because 

he said, it wus my particular duty to tell Colonel 
Carrington and Grace. An hour passed before I 
traced them, and then, as it happened, I found they 
were present at a function given to celebrate the 
f starting of some new public enterprise, and it was 

with hesitation that, followed by Calvert, T entered 
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the vestibule of the brilliantly lighted hall. We 
gave a message to a bland Chinese attendant, and 
waited until returning he beckoned us through a 
crimson curtain, which swung to behind, and I found 
myself standing bewildered under a blaze of light m 
a ball-room. 

There was a crash of music, a swishing of coloured 
dresses, and then, as the orchestra ceased, we stood 
before the astonished assembly just as we had left 
the bush, in tattered fur wrappings and torn deerskin, 
with the stains of leagues of travel on our leggings, 
w’^hile I recollect that a creeper-spike upon my heel 
made holes in the polished marqueterie. All eyes 
were turned upon us, and Calvert growled, ‘This is 
considerably more than I bargained for. I feel guiltily 
like the man who brought the news to Edinburgh 
after Flodden. What did you play this confounded 
trick upon us for, John ? ' 

‘ John savvy Missy Callington,' said the unblushing 
Mongolian; and Calvert added savagely, ‘Then 
hide us somewhere, and tell her, before I twist your 
heathen neck for you.' 

I noticed Martin Crosheld moving towards me; 
but before he reached us Grace came up, a dazzling 
vision of beauty. 

‘I am thankful to see you back safe, Ralph, and 
hear you have news for me,* she said. ‘Lawrence 
Calvert the same applies to you.' 

‘ It w^as bravely done, for few women would have 
cared to link themselves publicly with such a gaunt 
and tattered scarecrow as I undoubtedly was then. 
But Grace was born with high courage and a manner 
which made all she did appear right; while, when 
Calvert said that he would send for Colonel Carrington, 
she calmly placed her hand within my arm, and added, 
‘ We will find quietness yonder in the empty supper- 
room. You have made me anxious.* 

Then, doubtless to the wonder of many citizens* 
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danghtei-s and wives, we passed together, a sufficiently 
striidng couple, across the hail; and when at length 
we escaped the curious eyes, Grace held me back 
at arm's length, saying, ‘You look thin and haggard, 
Ralph. Something has happened. Now begin, and 
tell me all about it clearly/ 

I did not know how to commence, and proceeded 
awkwardly to temporise, though I meant what I 
said sincerely : ' It Avas the fault of that stupid China- 
man, Grace, and I am sony. It was so courageous 
of you to come to me before them all/ 

She looked at me with a curious mingling of pride 
and humour, answering, ‘Am I, then, so little as to 
fear a few inquisitive women? And do you fancy 
that I loved you for your prepossessing exterior ? 
Now, sir, before you offend me further, at once begin/ 
I placed a lounge for her, and leaned over it as I 
said, ‘ It is about Geoffrey. We went up prospecting, 
and found his party in difficulties. Geoffrey is-— 
‘Not dead!' she said with a shudder, clutching 
the arms of the chair. And I laid my hand soothingly 
on one of hers when I answered : — 

‘No, but he is hurt, and longing to see you. He 
is in Vancouver now. Listen, I wdli tell you why.' 

‘ Poor Geoffrey ! ' she said when I had finished, 
while a tear glistened on her long lashes, ‘Geoffrey, 
my old pla 3 .miate ! I can hardly believe it. Ralph, 
there are very few like hun. He is in all things a 
true-hearted gentleman. He stood between us; 
but how many others w^ould have played their part 
so chivalrously when he had the power through my 
father to force me to his will. And — ^niay I be forgiven 
for it — ^niore than once I had hard thoughts of him. 
And now he is dying 1 Take me at once to see him,' , 
Shortly afterwards a voice reached us tlirough an 
open door. It was CaiverPs, saying, H want you to 
understand, sir, that if we had not struck Crosfield's 
camp wc should have starved to death, I saw the 
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accident from a distance, and again it's my firm 
opinion he ran the utmost risk to extricate Ormond. 
If the latter was my own brother I should consider 
myself indebted for life to him/ 

‘I am glad to hear it/ answ^ered an unseen person, 
whom it was easy to recognise as the footsteps drew 
nearer. * Still, one must take precautions; and, as 
I observed, under the circumstances some people 
might have been su^spicious. I may say that, indirectly, 
Crosfield knew he would profit by my partner's 
death/' ' 

I started, and would have risen, burning with wrath, 
but Grace's clasp held me fast; while next moment 
her father and Calvert entered the room. The former 
glanced towards us in cold surprise; and then, in a 
hard, ringing tone Grace said; — 

There is still, I hope, a little charity left in the 
world. The reference is hardly becoming. There are 
others beside Mr Crosfield who would benefit, directly, 
by Geoffrey Ormond's death/ 

I would have spoken, but she prevented me; and 
her father stood for a moment speechless wdth aston- 
ishment. Grace was a dutiful daughter, and, though 
he must have tried her patience hardly now and then, 
I fancied this was the first time she had ever openly 
defied him; while I saw that the shaft had gone home. 
Colonel Carrington was not, hotvever, to be shaken 
into any exhibition of feeling, for he turned to me with 
his usual chilliness. ‘I congratulate you on yoxii 
lucky escape,' he said. ‘Calvert has told me. If 
you are quite ready, Grace, and will get on your 
wrappings, we will drive over and visit the sick man 
immediately.' 

So, seeing my presence was by no means dpired, 
I saluted the Colonel with stiffness, and hurried on 
foot in the direction of Wilson's house. He was a 
bachelor, it appeared, wbo dealt in mining gear, and 
during their business intercourse had made friends 
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with Ormond. Now he was absent inland, but liis 
housekeeper had placed the pretty wooden dwelling 
at our patient’s disposal What passed between the 
latter and Colonel Canington I do not know, but when 
Grace met me on the stairway she said, 'He told 
us how much you had done for him, and made my 
father believe it even against his will/ 

Presently the surgeon came down, and said, 'I can 
do little for him. There are internal injuries — I 
needn’t describe them — ^whicli practically leave, no 
hope of recovery. You can’t get a trained woman 
nurse for love or money, and it rests between your- 
selves and a Chinaman. I fancy he would prefer you. 
r don’t know liov/ he stood the journey.’ 

* We did our best, and he was very patient over it/ 
I said. And the surgeon answered : — 

'I have no doubt you did, and it speaks well for 
your comrade’s fortitude. You need not blame 
yourselves, however, for from the first he could not 
have got better/ 

' 111 take first watch,' said Harry, when, after 
giving us full instructions, the surgeon departed. 
*Miss Carrington has already insisted on helping. 
I’ve sampled Wilson's wardrobe, but his things would 
split up if you tried to get into them. Go out and 
borrow or buy some anywhere. You can’t expect 
to meet Miss Carrington in that most fantastic dis- 
array. I’ve taken quarters at the Burrard House, and 
it's not yom- turn until to-morrow. The Colonel has 
graciously signified his approval of our arrangements/ 
When my watch commenced next day Ormond 
seemed pleased to see me, and Grace, who was spread- 
ing southern Sowers in the room, withdrew. Then 
Calvert and Colonel Carrington came in with a iaw^^^er, 
and I raised Ormond so that he could see them. 
Outside, and not far below the window, bright sunlight 
beat down upon the sparkling inlet, and across it 
the mountains rose in a giant wall. Ormond glanced 
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at them and sighed. Then he said with slow distinct- 
ness',:— ■ . ' 

* Put it down in your own fashion. This is the gist 
of it : T Geoffrey Ormond, being now at least perfectly 
sound in mind, begueath my gray horse at Day Spring, 
all my guns and rifles, with my silver harness and two 
pedigree hunters at Carrington, to Ralph Crosfield, 
in token of friendship and gratitude for a courageous 
attempt at rescue when by accident I fell from a 
rock. I especially desire this inserted, Mr Solicitor. 
You quite understand what I am saying, Colonel 
Carrington 

There was a significant smile in his e^’^es as they met 
mine, and something rose in mv tbroat threatening 
to choke me when he added said : *You will accept 
these things as a memento of oar last march, I hope ? 
With this exception, I bequeath my property in stocks 
and lands of all and every kind — do not enumerate 
or appoint other executor — ^to Colonel Carrington 
of Carrington Manor, the balance remaining after his 
death to revert to his daughter Grace. Set it all out 
in due fonn, and give me the paper to sign/ 

Remembering what Grace once told me I fancied 
zn expression of unutterable relief smoothed out the 
wrinkles of anxiety on the legatee's brow, but may 
liave been mistaken in this, while there was a curious 
look in Ormond's face, and I understood the depth 
of his loyalty to Grace. It struck me with a shock 
that Ormond, in spite of his apparent carelessness, 
realised how far matters had drifted, and hoped to 
spare her the painful discovery. Then he lay back 
stmggling for breath, when, after the will was signed, 
rT a signal from the doctor the others withdrew. 
Perhaps an hour passed while I kept watch alone 
before he spoke again, 'laying very faintly : — 

‘It's strange, Crosfield, that circumstances should 
constitute 3^ou my protector. It's not the usual 
ending of a very old story. A rich man and a poor 
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man loved (he same woman, and — ^this is wEere the 
strangeness happens, peiliaps because of all women 
she was most worthy to be loved — ^she looked kindly 
upon the poorer man. The other had all that fortune 
could give him save what he most desired, and being 
older he waited patiently, trusting her heart would 
turn towards him, and when at last he learned the 
truth had not courage to give her up, but wuited 
still, hoping, he hardly knew for what, against hope. 
Then circumstances held them closer together in a 
bond that even for her sake he dare not break, until 
at last the knot wus cut, Crosheld, we fought it 
out fairly, you and I. Now you have wun, and I 
am dying. I only ask you to be good to her.' 

I turned my head aside, for I could say nothing 
appropriate, and he added, ' I would like you to keep 
those rides, and when some day Grace receives the 
reversion she will find it but little. We made some 
heavy losses in joint ventures, her father and I — 
you will tell her to remember that. I think now all 
IS settled. God bless her T 

He slept or lay quite still for some time, and once 
more, knowing what I knew, I wondered at the 
greatness of his nature, for it was evident that, realising 
his love was hopeless, he had stood by her father 
only to serve her, and then lie said feebly: ‘Lift 
me a little, Crosfield, so that I can see the moonrise 
OR the snow. Before another nightfall I shall have 
followed your partner on the unlaiown trail.' 

I raised him on the pillows, and then sat by the 
window, from w^hich — 'because the lamp that tired 
his eyes had been turned very low — I could see the 
sliiramer of stars on the dark breast of the inlet, 
which was wrapped in shadow, and a broad band of 
silver, radiance grow wider across the heights of snow, 
until Grace came in softl}^ with more blossoms from 
mm.y Mexico. 

Ormond saw her, and he had probably forgotten 
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me, for there was a great longing in his voice as 
said hnsldiy: 'Will you kiss me, Grace, for the first 
and last time since we were innocent children ? ' 

She bent over him a compassionate figure, ethen* 
ealised by the pale light that touched her through the 
eastern window, and I went out and waited on the 
stairway until, after the surgeon went in, she passed 
me, sobbing, and stilled an expression of sympathy 
with a lifted hand. That \¥as also the last I saw of 
Geoffrey Ormond in this life, for when next I looked 
upon him he lay very wdiite and still with the seal of 
death upon him, and I knew that a very clean and 
chivalrous soul had gone to its resting-place. I 
touched Ms cold forehead reverently, and then turned 
away, mourning him, Heaven knows, sincerely, and 
feeling thankful that when tempted sorely I had kept 
my promise that day in the bush as I remembered 
his words, 'We have fought it out falily/ 


, ; CHAPTER XXVI 

THE'-. TRIAL ■ 

Geoffrey Ormond was duly laid to rest in Canadian 
soil, and it was long before the disastrous expedition 
w^as mentioned among us. After all, its painful 
record was not an unusual one, for even to-day, 
when wagon roads have been driven into the moun- 
tain-walled forests where only the bear and wood 
deer roamed before, ail who go out on the gold trail 
do not come home. I was anxious to return to Fair- 
mead, and as soon as decency permitted waited on 
Colonel Carrington, and though I longed to challenge 
what he had said to Calvert, contented myself with 
forTTially renewing my previous requiist. 

He listened with cola patience, but I did not like 
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^ tliOTigii I believe he sincerely 

regrettw it, fancied he looked more hopeful since 
Ormond’s death. ^ 

I am afraid you are again asking too much, and 
your request is rather characterised by assurance 
than common sense,’ he said. ‘ I need not recapitulate 
my former reasons, but, in addition to them, I wonder 
if you read this. As you do not alluda to it 
you probably have not.’ 

Produced a cutting from a Winnipeg paper 
and TCcause W^tern journalism is conducted in a 
refreshingly frank style of its own, I read with growing 
resentment the following paragraph, which, the 
cutting being still in my possession, is quoted verbatim. 
It commenced with the heading, ‘The prosecutor 
sapped by the light of the moon,’ and continued: 
In connection with the s^ecent arrest of three cattle 
thieves we have on good authority a romantic story. 
The case is meantime hanging fire and won’t go off 
because of the lOTsterious absence of the prosecutor, 
one Crosneld of Fairmead, who has vanished from off 
me prairie, and^ will probably not appear aaain. 
Circmnstances point to his being one of the frolicsome 
Lotharios who occasionally find the old country 
sultiy, and he apparently developed a tenderness 
lor the wife of one of the prisoners. As a result 
there were complications, and she left her home. The 
husband went to seek her on the wide prairie and 
some bad man after trying to shoot him, threw him 
into ^ sloo. We don t know if this was the prosecutor, 
but should think so. Then the husband swore ven' 

IS supposed posted the cattle thieves 
so that they could clean out the wicked betrayer's 
stock. ^ Now the lawyers^ are waiting their witness, 
sorro\ying, and can t find him, while the boys are saying 
that If he doesn t reappear the accused will get ofi.' 

Inat is hardly a desirable certificate of character 
for my daughter's suitor/ said Colonel Carrington. 
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me, for there was a great longing in his voice as he 
said huskily : * Will you kiss me, Grace, for the fii-st 
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his very quietness, and, though I beheve he sincerely 
regrett^ it, fancied he looked more hopeful since 
Ormond s death. 

‘I am afraid you are again asking too much, and 
yonx request is rather characterised by assurance 
than common sense,’ he said. ‘ I need not recapitulate 
my former reasons, but, in addition to them, I wonder 
if you Mve read this. As you do not allude to it 
you probably have not/ ' 

He produced a cutting from a Winnipeg paper, 
and tecause Western journalism is conducted in a 
refreshingly frank style of its own, I read with growing 
resentment the foUoving paragraph, which, the 
cutting being still in my possession, is quoted verbatim. 
It comnienced with the heading, ‘The prosecutor 
skipped by the light of the moon,’ and continued! 
In connection with the Jecent arrest of three cattle 
meves we have on good authority a romantic story 
The case is meantime hanging fire and won’t go off 
because of the mysterious absence of the prosecutor 
one Crosneld of Fairmead, who has vanished from off 
^e prairie, Q-nd will probably not appear a^ain. 
Circumstances point to his being one of the frolicsome 
Lotharios who occasionally find the old country 
sultry, and he apparently developed a tenderness 
lor the wife of one of the prisoners. As a result 
there were complications, and she left her home. The 
husband went to seek her on the wide prairie, and 
some bad man, after trying to shoot him, threw him 
into a sloo. We don t know if this was the prosecutor, 
but should think so. Then the husband swore ven- 
is supposed posted the cattle thieves 
so that they could clean out the wicked betrayeris 
stock. ^ Now the lawyers^ are waiting their witness, 
sorro^ng, and can t find him, while the boys are saying 
that If he doesn t reappear the accused will get off/ 

That is hardly a desirable certificate of character 
for my daughter's suitor,' said Colonel Carrington. 
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*Do you believe this infamous libel?* I asked 
fiercely. And his thin lips curled as he answered : — 

* Frankly, I do not — ^that is to say, not the whole 
of it. But there are others who will; and 1 can hai*dly 
congratulate you on your generally accepted reputa- 
tion. That alone would be a sufficient barrier to an 
alliance with my family.' 

'But you almost made a conditional promise/ 
I said, mastering my wrath. And the Colonel answered 
lightly 

'I merely said we would discuss the affair again; 
and we have done so. Several things have transpired 
in the meantime, unfortunately for you/ 

'Then there is nothing but open defiance/ I said, 

' I made you a certain promise m return, and I kept 
it. But I warn you now that I will marry Miss 
Carrington in spite of you. As to that cutting, the 
prosecutor will be found, and if there is law in Canada 
a Ml apology will be printed in the journal, I have 
nothing more to say/ 

'You have said sufficient, and I think you are 
foolish. Any legal action will only make a hole in 
your scanty exchequer. I wish you good-morning,' 
said Colonel Carrington; and he held the door wide 
open, while, boiling over with fury, I took myself 
away, 

I have often since then pondered over that interview, 
and could only guess at the reason for the Colonel's 
evident change of front. I do not think it was due 
to the paragraph; but if he had some fresh scheme 
in contemplation we never learned it, and Colonel 
Carrington is past all explanations now. 

When I had partly recovered I showed Harry the 
paper, and he frowned as he said : ' I always anticipated 
something like this; but of course the present is not 
the time to tell you so. It rose out of the cattle deal, 
and you will take whatever steps you think best at 
our joint expense. In any case, we have only the 
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us. The sooner you go back the 

It was good advice, and I proceeded to act upon it 
i'ke line for a messenger to ride 
to ilaiiy s camp and send down any letters that mierht 
be waiting, after which I sought an interview with 
Orace. She seemed filled with a wholly unusual 
bit^rness against her father, but made me promise 
with some reluctance to wait a few months longer 
before deciding 011 anything definite. 

Harry returned forthwith to his post, but I waited 
■ until ^e mail brought me several letters, reforwarded 
irom hairmead. One was a request to call upon the 
police authorities, upon a date already passed, in 
connection with the cattle thieves' trial, and there 
Winnipeg solicitor, in the last of 
winch he said : I cannot understand your reticence 
and must state that your mysterious absence tends 
to confirin unpleasant rumours about your character 
It may also involve you in legal difficulties, and I 
trust you will at once communicate with me/ 

I ran to the telegraph office, and, after sending a 
message, Expect me by first express,' found Marlin 
Crosfield, to whom I had given an account of mv 
interview with the Colonel, waiting in my quarters. 

possessed a copy of the wretched paper, 
and flinging it down before me, said, 'Hast seen this 

me— it's a black lie. 
But there s folks that will believe it, for the same 
story once deceived me. You'll go straight back and 
sue them. I m coming too. We'll make them retract 
It or break them, if there's justice in the land. Alice 
has gone south to California with a big railroad man's 
lady and 1 m longing for something to do. There's 
another matter. Ralph, I've seen the Colonel.' 

A f Col<mei Ca^ington ? ' I said with dismay. 
And Martin Crosfield answered dryly 

Ay, I ve seen him, and had a nlain talk "with him. 
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Nay, I'm not going to tell thee now what I said; hnt 
it bit, and he didn't like it. Ralph, lad,' — and he 
nodded towards me with a chuckle — 'his daughter's 
worth the winning. My own girl says so; and thou 
shalt have her/ 

Martin Crosfield was hard to turn aside from any 
object he had set his mind upon — ^but so, as everybody 
knew, was Colonel Carrington — and I fear I abused 
him inwardly for a meddLng fool, and reflected on 
the necessity for deliverance from the blunders of 
well-meaning friends. The harm was done, however; 
and it was useless to attempt to draw particulars as 
to his intentions from my uncle, so I tried to forget 
the matter. All he would say was, 'Wait and thee 
will see,' or, again, with a wise shake of his head in the 
broad mill parlance, 'Thou never knows.' 

We boarded the next train for Winnipeg together, 
and after calling on the solicitor and police authorities, 
who eventually accepted my explanations, the former 
accompanied us to the newspaper offices, when the 
chief of the staff seemed surprised when he introduced 
.me.,, 

'This is Mr Ralph Crosfield, whom you referred to 
in a recently published paragraph/ he said. 'The 
other gentleman is his uncle, a British capitalist; 
and after he has given you his version of the affair 
I have something to say. Will you state the main 
facts briefly, Mr Crosfield ? * 

I did so, and the newspaper man — ^who, I think, 
was an American by birth — ^made notes. 

Then, before the solicitor could intervene, Martin 
Crosfield, drawing down his bushy eyebrows, said, 
in the unaccented English he used when in a de- 
liberately dangerous mood, 'You have given out a 
false impression of an honest man's character. Now 
you're going to publish a true one, with a full apology, 
or we intend to make you suffer. There is law in 
Canada, I suppose; and if it costs me sufficient to 
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bay three papers up, we’ll carry the case on untD 
we get our damages or smash you. Understand, 
Im ior liberty of the press, and in my yonn^ days 
I helped to fight for it; but this is licence; and I 
think you know rny friend yonder.’ 

^ I, said the other. ' One of the smartest 

lav^ers in the West. Oh, yes, I know him ! See here, 
we re not great on libel actions in this country. It’s 
mighty hard to get damages for that; and we like otir 
news tasty. No, all things considered, you would 
make nothing of it if you did sue me. Why,’— and he 
smiled on the old man, Who looked as if he were eager 
to assault him— Tots of the boys would take that 
of paragraph as a compliment. It would their 
vanity. We admit the raciness — ^we are proud of 
It; but we stand for fair play too. Would you mind 
telling me what you expect to do ?' 

‘It^ doesn’t appeal to my client,’ said the soHcitor. 
He hp, as you would put it, British prejudices. 

1 don t intend to display all our programme, but it 
includes a viat to your rivals and the men who fi nanr^ 
ym. Still, though you sometimes lay on the paint too 
thick, I have hiAerto found you well-informed and 
square; and we would sooner that you did the right 
thing of your own accord.’ 

The man, I thought, looked honest, and with a 
shrewd smile he said, 'Now you’re talking the right 

Ti. * 1 . c ® tl*® innocent, 

it s the fnend of the oppressed, besides all the other 
good things ^t down in the New Year’s article. 
But I wouldnt like those other fellows to get hold 
of that story before we’ve done with it. The citizens 
^e interested, and we haven’t your superstitious 
fear of commenting on cases sub judice. No sir 
were afraid of nothing, and don’t let British capital- 
ists walk upon us with nails in their boots. Now 
I m going to make reparation and tell that tale in 
style, showing up all your client’s fine qualities. 
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Fletcher ? ' was the first question, and I answered, 
*No. Indeed, I was always anxious to befriend him 
until he robbed and slandered me/ 

* Or his wife ? ' added the inquisitor. 'I think 
you knew her in England. Is it not true that you took 
her from the service of a railroad hotel and found a 
house for her upon the prairie ? ' 

There was a murmur in the court, and objection 
was taken to this question by the prosecution, but 
I was directed to answer it, and said as coolly as I 
could, "I did know her in England. She was clerk 
in my uncle's mill, where Thomas Fletcher assisted 
the cashier. He was not^ married then. I took her 
from the service of the railroad hotel.' 

'It is a damaging admission,' said my persecutor, 
and would have continued before I could finish the 
answer, but that there was a commotion below, which 
I hastened to profit by, adding, *But I brought her 
husband to meet her, and found him a situation in 
a creamery.' 

' It is true every word of it ! ' a shrill voice rose up, 
and the munnuring grew louder in the body of the 
court, while it pleased me to see that the riders of 
Carrington vied with our humbler neighbours in this 
sign of approval. Then some one called 'Silence!^ 
sternly, and the examination commenced again. 

'I must protest against the witness's friends coming 
here to create a disturbance/ said the barrister. 
‘They are all owners of cattle, and accordingly filled 
with prejudice. This is a court of justice, and not a 
cow-boy's tribunal under the laws of Lynch,' and the 
judge interposed : 'That is my province, and if the 
disturbance is repeated I shall know how to deal with 
it/ 

The barrister bowled as he rearranged his papers, 
and I felt murderously inclined towards him w^hen, 
leaning on the rail in an impressive attitude, he 
continued: *I must next ask the witness whether 
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Mrs Fletcher did or did not visit him alone at his 
house, and remain for some time there ? Also, when 
her husband most naturally came to inquire for her, 
whether he was not threatened with violence, and 
driven away at the muzzle of a loaded rifle ? I want 
a direct answer. Yes or no/ 

The |>rosecution challenged the necessity for such 
a question, but after some verbal fencing between 
the lawyers and the judge it w^as allowed, and I said, 
"In the first case I was not alone. In the second 
I was absent, and did not threaten him,' 

"He was to your knowledge threatened?' 

"Yes/ 

‘Do you know' that shortly after leaving your house 
he was murderously assaulted as a result of his visit ? ' 

‘I believe that some one flung him into a muddy 
sloo, and was not sorry to hear it.' 

‘That is sufficient/ said the examiner, with a 
significant smile towards the jury, ‘ He was threatened 
with a loaded rifle for inquiring as to his wdfe's where- 
abouts; then murderously assaulted. Next you work 
up this charge against him. You can sit down/ 

I understood that the judge made some comments 
here, but I was too savage to hear clearly, and scarcely 
caught what follow^ed next, until Jasper was placed 
on the witness stand, and stated he had given no 
authority to 3.ny one except myself to sell the cattle, 
which he swore to, with other details wdiich were not 
particularly interesting. There was no doubt that 
Fletcher was at least obstinately defended, for the 
lawyer once more strove skilfully to twist out answers 
confirming the theory that hfs client had no direct 
connection with the affair, and sought to show on 
my part a deliberate intention to niin him. He may 
even have believed the romantic story, which w^as 
particularly calculated to appeal to a Western jury, 
Jasper's replies did not, however, help him much, 
for when, returning to the subject, he asked, "Did 

K 
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you not on several occasions drive the witness Cros- 
field over to Fletcher's dwelling with presents for his 
wife?' he answered boldly, H did, and I guess Mrs 
Fletcher would have gone hungry if we hadn't. 
Fletcher's a low-gi‘ade wastrel, and any w^ay he ate 
most of them presents. Yes, sir; they were fow^Is 
and potatoes, and Crosfield never went over but 
Fietcixer was there/ 

There was a great laugh from the riders of Carring- 
ton, and the defendant's lawyer frowmed. Then he 
asked, 'Are 3mu a friend of the witness Crosfield ? ' 
and Jasper answered simply, 'I hope so. If ever I 
meet you on the prairie Til endeavour to convince 
/ ' , 

‘Were you a friend of Thomas Fletcher's ? ' and 
the answ^'er was emphatic, ‘‘No. I guess the sight of 
the insect makes me sick/ 

Again the lawyer smiled towards the jury, and the 
}udge, censuring the witness, directed him to refrain 
from unnecessary details. The next question came, 
‘Was it because you were a friend of Crosfield's, 
or had such a bitter dislike to Fletcher, that one night 
you attempted to murder him ? Let me remind you 
that Fletcher, as has been admitted, came to bring 
back his wife from Fairmead, and was threatened 
with a rifle there. Then you rode after him, and 
overtook him on the prairie where it was lonely/ 

‘It was for neither,' Jasper answered, straightening 
his burly form as he glared at his adversary. ‘ A young 
girl bluffed off Fletcher and the other mffian there, 
the prisoner Gorst. She was alone, but she scared 
the pair of them with an empty rifle. Suppose you 
left your sister alone, and came back to find a half- 
drunk hoboe trying to murder her ? ' 

The lawyer, I fancied, had now heard rather more 
than he knew before, and it struck me that the 
prisoner's cunning had over-reached itself in not 
posting him better, fox he glanced at his papers before 
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continuing: 'Did you make a violent aftack upon 
him ? ’ 

'I did/ said Jasper, cheerfully. 'Oh, yes, and Tm 
coming to it in my own way. 1 rode right after him, 
took Fletcher ouf* of the wagon, asked the other 
nian if he felt inclined to assist him, and, when he 
didn't, laid into Fletcher with the whip and just 
hove him into the sloo. Why did I do it? — it's a 
poor conundrum. For the ciredit of the prairie. We've 
no room for woman-beaters, cattle thieves, slanderers, 
and dishonest lawyers down to our district. Bring 
along more questions— you hear me; I've lots more 
.to;.say/ ■’ 

The judge cut short his eloquence, but he had said 
enough, and there was wild approval from the prairie 
contingent, in which some of the citizens joined, 
and through it Jasper towered before the assembly, 
a stalwart figure, shaking a great fist and ejaculating 
something ill the direction of his annoyer. The tumult 
was quelled with difficulty, and an official told me 
that never before had he seen so much excitement 
shown. It was due, he added, to the presence of those 
mad young riders of Carrington. I sat down breathing 
easier, for I felt that as }^et my honour was clear, 
while whether Fletcher escaped or not was of minor 
importance. From the beginning the main efforts 
of the other side had been directed to\vards saving 
him, while as the case proceeded I listened with 
decreasing interest, until at last the prosecutor 
said : ' My opponent has done his utmost, even 
overstepping limits, to prove that the witness Ctos- 
field has ended a long course of injury by supporting 
a false charge against the prisoner Fletcher at least. 
This is after all a side issue, but I think the jury 
will agree he has furnished most reliable testimony, 
and that the prisoner mentioned took an unprincipled 
advantage of his perfectly well-intentioned kindness/ 

There was considerably more which did not affect 
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me, and another speech, though I woke to eager 
interest again when the judge, in making his final 
comments, said: *As regard^ the witness Crosfield, 
I entirely agree with the view taken by the prosecu- 
tion. He has evidently suffered by well-meant efforts 
to aid the prisoner, and, though that is not connected 
with the case except in so far as it covers the reliability 
of his testimony, he has been shown to be an individual 
of unblemished character- We can accordingly 
accept his evidence/ 

Again there was applause, which the judge checked 
severely, and proceeded : * You will notice that, while 
the prisoner Fletcher's record does not seem to be 
a creditable one, the evidence fails in some degree 
to co’^nect him with the other tw*o prisoners as an 

active participator in the robbery. 1 refer to 

and so on* 

The jury retired for a considerable time, and when 
the foreman reappeared he announced that they 
found two of the prisoners guilty, and Thomas Fletcher 
not guilty, the latter in a very doubtful tone. He also 
appeared desirous o| adding some explanation, which 
was not permitted; while, as the court broke up, 
I noticed the detective w^atching Fletcher much as a 
cat watches a momentarily liberated mouse, Then 
I was surrounded by the men from the prairie, who 
insisted on escorting us to our hotel, and when I asked 
for Jasper somebody said he had seen him loitering 
beside one of the court-house doors. We found him 
partly hidden by a wagon, watching it intently. 

'Are you getting up another speech, or trying to 
freeze there ? ' one of the Carrington party asked, 
and Jasper answered: 'No. I guess I'm laying for 
that lawyer. Couldn't get at him inside there for a 
barrier. Am I a low-grade perjurer— and my friend 
what he was working round to show? If you'll 
stand by for just two minutes Fll convince the insect 
~tlie blamed, vennilion mosquitoT, 
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^You're too late/ said the man from Carrington, 
*He went out the other way some time ago, Mr 
Crosfield, one or t%vo of us were at first — appearances 
were strongly against you, you know— inclined to 
doubt you, and we feel considerably ashamed of 
ourselves. We want you and your worthy uncle 
to join us at dinner. Got together the best company 
we could to meet you/ 

It was honestly said, and we accepted with willing^ 
ness, while I think my worthy uncle enjoyed himself 
even more than I did. He was a jealous insular Briton, 
and the sight of those sturdy handsome young English- 
men who well maintained the credit of the old land 
in the new delighted him. The appreciation seemed 
to be mutual, and he complained of a headache 
next morning; but that dinner had conferred on the 
Radical cotton-spinner the freedom of aristocratic 
Carrington, and an indefinite but valuable intimation 
that the colony had set its special endorsement upon 
his nephewn 

CHAPTER XXVII 

THB ROAD TO DAKOTA 

Martin Crosfield returned to Vancouver promptly, 
for he found the prairie cold trying, and by-and-by 
I received a letter from Harry still reporting profitable 
work, in which he said : ‘Your uncle seems to have 
developed a craze for real estate. Buying land 00 
a rising town boom is a somewhat risky amusement^ 
especially, if, as they express it here, the bottom 
drops out of the boom; but I suppose he can aifford 
It, and he has been trailing round lately with tw^o 
siu’ve.yors behind him. Laid hands on the timber 
lots about the Day Spring, which is sending up very 
low-grade ore. Perhaps you know, though he won't 
tell any one, what he is doing it for/ 
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I showed the letter to Aline, and she looked remark- 
ably wise; then, putting her head on one side, she 
nodded twice, and said: /IVe a great respect for 
Uncle Martin's sagacity^ He's planning something 
for the benefit of Colonel Carrington, and Fve a faint 
inkling of what it may be. But don't worry me with, 
questions. He won't show a single person what he 
means to do until he is ready/ 

I had no ideas on the subject at all, though I did 
not tell Aline so. For her age she was rather too vain, 
of her superior perception, and it struck me as becom- 
ing that a younger sister should look up to her brother. 
I was proud of Aline, but she had her failings. It 
was not long afterwards, when returning from Jasper's 
at night, I found the remains of a meal on the table, 
and my sister waiting with news for me. 

*I'm glad you didn’t come home earlier, Ralph,’ 
she said. I am quite ashamed of my inconsistency. 
It's nice to think oneself inflexible, isn't it ? And 
then it's humiliating to resolve on a certain course 
and do the opposite.' 

She paused, either to excite my curiosity or to 
afford an opportunity for considering the senti- 
ment. 

'Never mind all that. Come to the point, Aline/ 
I said. But she stirred the stove, and dusted some 
plates that did not require it, before she continued : 

had made up my mind to hate Mrs Fletcher ior 
ever, and, do you know, I let her kiss me scarcely 
half an hour ago.' 

' Minnie here again. Oh, confound her ! ' I said, 
banging back my chair. And Aline answered, sweetly : 
'It's wicked to lose your temper, Ralph, and very 
unbecoming in an elder brother. It isn't poor Minnie's 
fault her husband is what you call a bad egg, is it ? 
Yes, she came here in a sleigh with two tired horses, 
and one was lame. She was going to meet her husband 
somewhere. He has become a teetotaler, and promises 
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to tam out quite a virtuous character. She hinted 
at something that happened wliich I didn’t know 
about at the trial— it was too bad of you to hum 
those papers— and said he was going' to Dakota, 
acioss the border. She was almost frozen, had only 
fall clothes on, and she was very hungry. It wouldn’t 
have been right to let her face an all-night drive in 
Aictic weather like that, and she put the horses into 
the stable, while I lent her all my wrappings, gave her 
iood to t^e, and made her rest and eat. She said 
sue felt she must call and tell me how very sorry 
she was. Then she cried on my head, and I let her 

‘'lio^ulST’t iTC ? ’ always be forgiving, Ralph, 

, ‘Tom Fletcher reformed !’ I said astonished. ‘Oh. 
how foolish you women are ! I’ve only met one who 
was always sensible,’ and then an idea struck me, and 
1 added : Are you quite sure Fletcher wasn’t in the 
sleigh? 

Carrington, of course!’ said Aline. 'No 
hletcher wasn’t there— at least. I’d had neuralgia 
so I only looked out of the window. Minnie put in 
the horses.’ ^ 

Then I flung open a cupboard door, and what I 
saw confirmed a growing suspicion. For legal reasons 
whisky IS scarce upon portions of the prairie, but a 
timely (tose of alcohol has saved many a man’s life 
In the_ Canadian frost, and we always kept some 
spiiit m case of emergency. ‘Then Minnie is not a 
teetotaler, I said. A bottle of whisky has gone.’ 

Leaving Aline to consider this. I ran to the stable 
and found that one of the splendid horses poor Ormond 
had bequeathed me was also gone. In its place stood 
a sorry beast, evidently dead lame, and it did not need 
the vfeit^ paper pinned to the manger to explain 

I am running a heavy risk, and you won't betray 
roc. the pencil sa-awl read. ‘Tetley of Coulde Rouge 
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will send back the horse and robes. It is a last favour; 
wa won't trouble you any more.—Minnie Fletcher/ 

I was troubled, however. We should need every 
available beast in spring, and Tetley was rather more 
than suspected of being concerned in smuggling 
whisky and certain contraband commerce, including 
the slipping of Chinamen over the United States 
border. It seemed like tempting Providence to leave 
a horse of that kind in his hands, and yet Coul^ 
Rouge was twenty long miles av/ay. I was also 
considerably puzzled as to why Minnie should have 
interfered to save her husband, for it was evident 
some fresh charge had been brought against him, 
and he was seeking safety in the republic. Extradition 
existed, but except in murder cases it was not often 
a fugitive was brought back who had once crossed 
the boundary. It seemed impossible she had not 
read the reports in the papers, and the charge Fletcher 
brought against her was a hard one to forgive. Still, 
papers were not plentiful on the prairie, and the people 
she lived with might out of kindness have concealed 
part of the news from her. However that might be, 
I determined to save the horse, and explained this to 
Aline, with a brotherly warning not to allow emotion 
to get the better of her judgment in future. She 
listened with a docility which promised future re- 
prisals, and then, agreeing that it would be well 
to secure the horse, promised she should not mind 
being left alone. Indeed, unless something very 
unexpected happened, she would be as safe alone 
at Fairmead as in any town. 

So I saddled the next best horse, donned my warmest 
skin coat, and started for a cold ride across the prairie* 
The snow was thin and fairly hard — it seldom lies 
deep about^ Fairmead; but in view of the return 
ioumey I did not urge the horse, and our sleigh had 
lost a runner. So when perhaps half the distance had 
been traversed a beat of hoofs grew louder behind me. 
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ami four horsemen, riding hard, came up. By the 
jingle of accoutrements I knew they were the waidens 
^ half expected what was to follow. 

Hold up!' the sharp summons came, while I 
recognised my old acquaintance, Sergeant Angus, 
as the speaker, 'Crosheld o' Fairmead— good-night 
to ye. Have ye seen a two-horse sleigh? WeVe 
news of it passing Green Hollow, south bound, four 
hours ago T 

'Who are you wanting ? ' I asked; and the sergeant 
answered : Thomas Fletcher. One of his late partners 
gave him away, and there's a wan-ant for him. They 
wired us on to watch the stations, and a message came 
irom Elktail he d been seen heading south in a sleigh, 
He s 110 friend yours; have ye met that sleigh, 
and where are ye riding at this unholy hour ? ' 

_ No,' I said, haven't; but a woman drove up to 
Fairmead, where my sister was alone, and borroW 
my best horse. ^ There are some business f riends of 
}'Ouis on the trail to Dakota, and I'm going south in 
case they took a fancy to it/ 

* Ye're wise/ said Sergeant Angus. 'A woman, 
are ye sure ? and when I answered, 'My sister was 
and she ought to know/ he said i 'I'm not quite 
understemding this, but meantime Thomas Fletcher 
IS skipping for the boundary. Ride ye, boys, ride.' 

I was thankful for the diversion, for J could not see 
way cleai ly, and as we pressed on there was small 
opportunity for awkward questions. I wanted the 
horse and meant to get it. but. that would have con- 
tented me. and I had no desire to assist in the capture 
of Fletcher. Another hour passed, and then far away 
on *e edge of the white circle, which was lighted 
by the rays of a sinking moon, I saw a moving speck 
and one of the troopers shouted. Thereupon the spurs 
w'ent m, and when my beast shot foiward I knew the 
pohce horses were tired, and I could readily leave 
them behind. Still, I was not an officer of the law. 
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and reflecting that my presence or absence would in 
no way affect the iugitives' chance of escape, wlxile 
after recent events it was well to be careful, I held 
him in. 

We were gaining, however, lor the distant object 
developed into a sleigh, but the moon was sinking 
fast, and the dark line on the horizon, with a fretted 
edge, betokened the bkehes fringing Coulee Rouge, 
where the party before us might well escape. 

‘Ride ye, boys 1' cried the sergeant; but the beasts 
were weary and the blundering gallop was a poor 
one, while I kept a firm hand on the good horse*s 
rein, holding him behind the others and out of sight, 
lest“. Sergeant Angus should demand an exchange in 
the Queen's name. This was not easy, for Ormond 
had hunted coyotes on him with a very scratch pack 
of hounds, while one of the troopers kept dropping 
back towards me, and the beast seemed under the 
Impression I was wilfully throwing away my chance 
In the race. Meanwhile, the sleigh grew more and more 
visible, though I did not doubt that its occupants 
were doing their utmost to gain the shelter of the 
birches in the dark coulee, and that my other horse 
was suffering at their hands accordingly. Then there 
was a growl from the sergeant as the sleigh was lost 
on the edge of the fringe of trees, and presently we 
rode panting and m<»re slowly beneath them, with 
the steam from the horses rising in white clouds 
3,bout us, to the brink of the coulee. It was, of course, 
particularly steep, and as the moonlight only filtered 
through the matted branches dark shadow for the most 
part veiled the treacherous descent, which the troopers 
accomplished mth many a stumble. They were 
excellent horsemen, but there is a limit to equine 
endurance, and their beasts had nearly reached it. 
Tresently, as we neared the very rude log bridge which 
spanned the inevitable cx-eek, the last silvery patch of 
radiance faded, and thick darkness filled the ravine. 
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‘Halt!’ said the sergeant. ‘Confusion! It’s pit 
and drawing rein we sat still a few moments, 
liatemng intently, but only heard the branches meaning 
under the bitter breeze. ^ 

There are two trails/ said Sergeant Angus. 'Yon 
other side leads south away for Dakota, 
this follows the coulee to Jake Xetley^s. Tom veTe 
proud 0' 3^our tracking, ride on to Tetley's, ank for 
Jake s good at lyin', look w^ell for the scrape o' runners 
II he swears he has not seen them. Finding nothing 
over the rises, ye'll head us 
on on the Dakota trail. Tm thinking they're hurrvina 
that way^ for the border, and we'll wait for ye by the 
iilackfoot ndge. 

He rubbed a fizzing sulphur match into sickly 
name; but as the banks were steep, and that bridge 
lormed a favourite crossing, the snow showed the 
leceiit passag^e of many runners, and there was nothing 
to be learned from them. The wood was thicker than 
usual, and from what we could see there was no wav 
a Sleigh could traverse it quickly except by the two 
trml^ So the trooper departed for Tetley’s dwelling 
which lay some ^stance up the coulee, while w 
breasted the opposite slope and proceeded more slowly 
tlwough the darkness across the plain. Half an hour 
lat<^ we waited a space on the crest of one of the 
gradual rises which are common thereabouts until 
presently a hail answered the sergeant's cry, and tiie 
trooper rejoined us. ^ 

‘They’ve not been near Tetley’s,’ he said. ‘Must 
have pushed on straight ahead of us. I made him 
bring a lantern and prospected down the trail, but 
liothmg on four legs has come up it for a week at least.' 

Where do you think they have gone to ? ’ I asked 
and the sergeant answered wearily ; ‘The deil knows’ 
but It mil be south. Weel, we have our orders, an’ 
their cattle me failing, while even if we miss them 
we 11 strike their trail by daylight.’ 
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*I hope you will,' I answered. ‘I*m anxious about 
my horse, but I can't come any farther to-night. 
He's a big chestnut, branded small 0 inside the 
Carrington C, You'll be careful with him, won't you ? ' 

*Gn with ye, boys,' said the sergeant. 'A fair 
passage home, Mr Crosheld; I'm envying ye a w^arm 
seat by the stove to-night/ and the mounted figures 
disappeared into the gloom, while more leisurely 
I headed back towards the coulee. Orders were 
orders with the North-West Police, and though 
they had ridden under Arctic cold most of the day 
they must also spend the night in the saddle if the 
horses could keep their footing much longer, which, 
howwer, seemed doubtful. The search might last 
several days, and I could not leave Aline so long, 
while a Brandon man of business had arranged to 
call upon me next afternoon, and I knew if the troopers 
came upon it the horse would be in good hands. 
Still, the police at least were strong men, and I rather 
pitied Minnie Fletcher slowly freezing in the bitter 
darkness under Aliiie's furs. I was glad she had lent 
them to her now. Minnie had evidently not expected 
the troopers, being warned by telegraph, would take 
up the trail so soon. 

Then for the first time I recollected that Tetley had 
been cutting building logs on a more level strip half- 
way up the side of the ravine, and had cleared a 
jumper trail towards it. The sergeant certainly did 
not know this, and it struck me that while his party 
searched the two forking trails Fletcher's sleigh 
might well have lain hidden in the blind one, and I 
turned the horse's head towards Tetley's dwelling. 
When I neared it my suspicions were confirmed, 
for a rough voice hailed me from under the trees : 
"What are you wanting, stranger? Stop there!' 

"I want Jim Tetley,' I answered, and the unseen 
person said : " He's way doum to Dakota, and you can't 
see him/ To this I replied at a venture : 'I'm too 
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cold for unnecessary fooling. Jim Tetley is inside 
Uiere. Go right m; and tell him that Crosfield of 
haimead is waiting for his horse. Hell undemtand 

that message. 

^ you’re talking,' said the man showing himself, 
otay where you are until I come back.’ And when 

you h tell no-one what you see. It’s not healthy 
to break ones bargain, either, with Jim Tetley 
granary ™ a wooden house with a strawpMe 

'I’m a friend of Mrs Fletcher, and in a hurry,’ I 
auswered_boldly, and when he ushered me into the 
uwelling I saw what I had expected. Minnie lay back 
hmp and colourless in a big chair by the stove, 
rletcher faielt close beside her chafing her wrists 
and the table was littered with wrappings, while 
letIeyTroi.-ned at me from one end of the room. 

^ b letchei , I said, y ou and your advocate worked 
up a lying charge against me. Shall I ask your wife 
before you if it s true ? Do you know that in half 
an hour I could bring the police upon you ? ’ 

, said Tetley, layingf Ms hand 

significantly on the rifle behind him; while Fletcher 
answered sullenly, 'You needn’t. I know now it 

believed it at first, 
and aftei wards it was either that or five years There 

mm ^ 

disgust, and shivered 
as she snatched one of her hands from his grasp. 

‘Jn/f®! Ralph,’ she said, 

and I knew you would forgive me for borrovring the 
horse; he is there in the stable, and Tetley will find 
Tom another. It was an awful journey, even before 
TO reached Fairmead, where I hid him under the sleigh; 
bi ought me in here almost frozen stiff.’ 
t thought she wa^ gone, poor thing I' said Mrs 
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Tetley, who was cooking something on the stove; 
and her husband broke in : 'She looked like it. Cuss 
them police I But we euchred them. A young trooper 
rides up to the door and drives me round prospecting 
with a lantern. Of course, he found nothing, and 
when he x*ode off I began to tumble. Found your 
friends in the log- trail and brought them in, knowing 
them blame troopers wouldn't come back again. 
Sergeant Angus is a smart man, but he doesn't know 
everything, arid Til see Fletcher and his missis safe 
in the hands of a friend who will slip them over the 
border.' 

Tm not going,' said Minnie. 'Ralph— and you all 
can listen— my husband came to me desperate and 
hopeless in fear of the law. Oh, it's no secret, all the 
prairie knows that he used me scandalously — he 
was my husband — and I could not give him up. 
So I took the few dollars I had and hired the sleigh, 
and when the horse fell dead lame w^e came to Fair- 
mead. . I knew, though we had wronged you, I could 
trust you. Now" he's in safe hands; I'm going no 
farther with him. There are some things one cannot 
forget. I shall tell the story to the people who em- 
ployed me; they are kind-hearted folk, but it doesn't 
matter if they give me up. I'm sick of this life, and 
nothing matters now.' 

She broke out half-sobbing, haifdaugliing wiidly, 
and though Fletcher growled something sullenly, 
hanging his head with the air of a wdiipped hound, 
I fancied he seemed relieved at this decision, and w’-as 
slightly surprised to see he had even the decency to 
appear ashamed of himself. Then, knowdng that the 
people she worked for would do their best for Minnie, 
1 determined to WTite them, and asked Tetley to 
bring out the horse. 

'Can't I give you a shakedown in the stable until 
morning ? ' he said. ' The missis will look after Mrs 
Fletcher, and see she gets back safe/ and he added 
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so that the others could not hear him 'Fletcher’s 
meaner than poison, and I’d let the troopers have him 
and welcome, only for the sake of the woman, and 
because he knows enough about some friends of minp 
to make things lively if he talked.’ 

Tetley was of course a rascal, but there was a 
certain warped honesty in Ms dealings with brother 
rogues — at least so nimour said — ^and I knew if he had 
given his promise he could be trusted, while a few 
of his perfectly honest neighbours were sorry when 
not long afterwards Sergeant Angus proved too sharp 
for him. So he grinned broadly when I answered, 
No, thanks. My horse would be worth a great deal 
in Dakota, and I’ll clear out while I’m sure of him * " 
‘Good-bye, Ralph,' said Minnie, rvhen I donned the 
fur cap and mittens. ‘I don’t suppose I shall ever 
see you again — ^no, of course you won’t be sorry; 
but you and Jasper were the” only two who ever 
showed me kindness in tMs hard, hard country. 
I wish, oh, how I wish I had never seen it ! Tell 
my father to forget me, the sooner the better. I have 
chosen my own way, and must follow it. It’s leading 
me to prison now.’ 

She appeared about to relapse into hysterics, and 
knowing I could not help her at the moment, and might 
only make matters worse, I stopped Fletcher with a 
threatening gesture as he prepared to address me, and 
hurried out with Tetley, who showed me the horse. 

lou ll strike Cranton’s, heading due east by the 
chain sloes, in a league/ he said. *He deals with iis 
sometimes, and you needn’t fear him talking. Don’t 
trouble about Mrs Fletcher. She’s all right.’ 

I rode out leading one of the horses, and in due 
time reached Cranton’s, though I nearly beat the door 
in before I roused him, and left him next morning 
with Ins curiosity unsatisfied, while that was the 
Ipt I ever saw of Thomas Fletcher. Neither did 
beigeant Angus find his trail, for Tetlej'^ knew everj 
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foot of the prairie, and enjoyed the reputation cl 
being unequalled in his own somewhat mysterious 
business, which I understood demanded a high pro- 
ficiency in evading the watchfulness of the police. 


CHAPTER XXVHI 

THE HECAIX OF ADAM LEE 

When I returned to Fairmead I wrote two letters. 
One was to Minnie's employer, who kept a flourisliing 
implement store farther down the line, to which he 
had lately added a somewhat primitive hotel, in whose 
management I understood Minnie assisted. He was 
an enterprising, good-natured Manitoban, and every- 
body spoke well of his wife, so, having had dealings 
with him, I requested an interview. 

In the other I told Haixy aU that had passed, 
asking him to transmit as much as he thought proper 
to Lee, and then awaited -developments. The first 
result was a note from storekeeper Moran saying 
that as he was looking up orders for implements he 
would call upon me, which he did presently, and 
proceeded to discuss the matter with frankness. 

'My wife has taken a fancy to Mrs Fletcher/ he 
said. *We just call her Minnie because there's no 
particular reason to handicap her with her husband's 
name. She's a mighty smart honest woman, and we 
knew that story about you was a lie from the beginning 
—did our best to keep it from her, but I think she 
knew. We were startled some w^hen she lit out with 
the sleigh, but she came back half dead, and we asked 
no questions until she told us. She's been sick and 
fretful since, but I guess there's nothing you can do. 
When we can't keep a sick woman who has done 
good work for us awhile we'll give up the business* 
She'll be pert again directly/ 
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‘You are a very kind man/ said Aline, glancing 
at him critically; and Moran answered, ‘Thank you. 
Miss. You just make your mind easy about Mrs 
Fletcher; and now, Crosfield, we’ll talk business. 
You’ll want a new binder if 5rou’re putting in much 
of a crop, and I’ve got the latest machines coming 
in from Toronto.' 

Aline burst into a hearty laugh, in which I joined 
tier, for the speech was characteristic of the native 
prairie inhabitants’ character. Fiugal, but open- 
handed, hard to beat at a bargain, they are equally 
swift to seize upon all chances that lead to business 
and do the stranger an unostentatious kindness, 
though they have no false delicacy in forthwith 
establishing commercial relations with the man they 
benefit. 

‘Don’t see any joke 1’ said Moran. ‘You want a 
binder. I’ve seen the old one, and I’ve got lots to 
sell. Of course we’ll look after Mrs Fletcher, but that’s 
no reason I should miss a deal.’ 

The result was I ordered an expensive binder which 
I had hoped to have done without, and when Moran 
departed with the order in his pocket Aline said: 
Now I think he was very sensible, and you know 
you said the old machine would hardly have lasted ' 

Hany answered promptly, and said he expected 
1 should see Lee very soon. He had been restless ever 
since he heard of Fletcher’s backsliding, and had, 
among other things, embarked upon two unpopular 
crusades. He even seemed disappointed, Harry 
added, because there was so little diiinkentiess and 
loose living for him to grapple with. 

That is so lilce a man,’ said Aline when she read 
the letter. ‘Where is your boasted consistency? 
He ought to be thankful. But you have missed the 
postscript about Unde Martin. This is what Harrv 
says : I met him in long boots one day when I 

went up to see Calvert, trailing a survey chain hot far 
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from the Day Spring mine, and -when I asked him v/hat 
he was doing it for, and whether snow-slush was good 
for lumbago, he smiled and answered in the silver 
tongue of your native county something ! failed to 
comprehend. For a respectable Gotton-spinner, as 
I told him, he has developed curious ways/^ ' 

‘You will see by-and-by, and so will that arrogant 
Colonel/ said Aline. ‘He has offended him bitterly, 
and I wouldn't like to be an enemy of Uncle Martin/ 

There was an interlude of quietness, and then, 
when at last the winter showed signs of rels-xing its 
iron grip, and the snow grew soft at noon, events 
commenced to follow fast upon each other. Jasper 
drove up from the railroad one afternoon bringing 
Lee with him, and then departed with, I thought, 
undue precipitancy, leaving myself and the old man 
alone, for I had increased the accommodation at 
Fairmead, and Aline discreetly withdrew. He had 
of course read the papers, though not until some time 
after the trial, and was good enough to say he never 
doubted my innocence. Still, I had to repeat all the 
unpleasant details, until at last Aline returned to 
prepai*e supper. 

Then he sighed as he said : It's a bad business, 
but I feared from the start this would be the end of 
it. And now Fm going to tell thee something. IVe 
served thee and thy partner as well as I could, and 
I've saved some money doing it. It's a gradely 
life up yonder, in spite of the snow and cold — ay, 
I would ask no better than to end my days there, 
but it's over easy and peaceful in a world that's brim- 
ming with misery, and I've been feeling like Jonah 
when he heel with his message.' 

Aline smiled at me over her shoulder, and ^ I stained 
at him in amaze, saying, ‘I never found it either 
particularly easy or peaceful. I don't quite under- 
stand you/ 

*No/ said Lee, changing in a moment to his old 
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pedantic style I had almost forgotten, 'Thou hast 
not the message; it's thy work to till the soil, and I 
thought to bide until my time came in this good 
land helping thee. But a voice kept on sa3dng, '' Go 
back to them hopeless poor and drunkards you left 
in Lancasiiire.” I would not listen. The devil 
whispered I was worn out and done, but when I 
talked with Harry, he, not having understanding, 
said : You're looking younger every day. If i 

iicard those kind of things I should say it was liver.'' " 

Aline no longer smiled, but sat watching him and 
listening gravely, and I began to catch a glimmer 
of his meaning. 

'The folks at chapel had not forgotten me,' continued 
Lee, 'and they were in trouble. There was another 
man took up the work I left, but he went off with 
t' brass they'd gathered for a new gallery, and they 
wrote they'd see I got back the old shop if I come home 
again. And because I was weak and fearful o' the 
grinding struggle over there, I did not go. They WTOte 
another letter, but still I bided, until I read this 
paper/ 

He spread out a soiled English journal, and, running 
a crooked finger across it, read out the headings, 
with extracts, at some of which, remembering Aline's 
presence, I frowned. It was only a plain record of 
what happens in the^ crowded cities of the older land 
— SL murder, two suicides, and the inevitable desti- 
tution and drunkenness, but he looked up with 
kindling eyes, saying, 'I could not shut my ears. 
The call was, come an' help us, an' Fm going. " Going 
back out of the sunshine into the slums o' Lancashire/ 

This, I reflected, was the man who had once 
attempted my life— ignorant, intolerant, and filled 
with prejudice, but at least faithful to the light 
within him; and I knew that even if he failed signally, 
tlie aim he set before himself was a gi'eat one. >lo 
suitable answer, however, suggested itself, and I 
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was thankful when Aline said, "It is a very fine thing 
to do. But what about your daughter ? ' 

"Her place was by her husband/ said Lee; "but her 
husband left hen Minnie is going back with me. 
Your brother will take me to see her to-morrow/ 

I did so. at the risk of overtaxing the horses by a 
trying journey through softening snow; but I sent a 
telegram to Minnie, and when we left the cars she w^as 
there to meet us, looking weak and ill, with shadows 
ill the hollows round her eyes. 

" It was very good of you to come, father/ she said. 
"I was an undutiful daughter, and I suffered for it. 
Now I have broken the law, and the police troopers 
could take me to prison. But I am tired of it all, 
father, and if you wiD have me I am going home 
with you/ 

"ThouVt my own lass/ said Lee;, and I found some- 
thing required my presence elsewhere, for Minnie 
was shaken by emotion as she clung to him. And 
yet this tearful woman had outwitted the tireless 
wardens of the prairie^ and, in spite of the law's 
vigilance and deadly cold, smuggled her faithless 
•hiTsband safe across the border. 

We stayed at Moran's Hotel that night, and Mrs 
Moran acted with unusual good nature under the 
circumstances, for she not only suffered Minnie to 
leave her at the commencement of the busy season, 
but bestowed many small presents upon her, while 
it was with difficulty I avoided ghing her husband 
an order for sufficient implements to till the whole 
of the Fairmead district, 

"Now you're here you had better make sure of a 
bargain while you have a chance/ he said. "Say, 
as a matter of friendship 111 put them in at five per 
cent, under your best offer from Winnipeg/ 

Though I wished them both good fortune, satis- 
faction was largely mingled with my regret when 
next day I stood in the little station looking after 
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the train which bore Lee and his daughter back to his 
self-imposed task in smoky Stoney Clough. Neither 
of them ever crossed my path again; but still Harry 
and I discuss the old man’s doings, and Aline says that 
there was a trace of the hero hidden under his most 
unheroic exterior. 

Not long after this Calvert called upon us, and spent 
two days at Faiimead before he went east again, 
while he explained his visit as follow's : ‘The Day 
Spring will have to get on as best it can without my 
services. The fact is, I can’t stand its owner any 
longer. I was never very fond of him— no one is, 
but ! bleed poor Ormond, and stayed for his 
bo, mformmg the Colonel he could henceforward run 
the niine himself, I pulled out, hoping to get a railroad 
appointment in Winnipeg. By the way, there is 
trouble brewing between him and your uncle.’ 

Aline nodded towards me meaningly, and Calvert 
continued : 

Our tunnel leads out beside one boundary of the 
Day Spring claim. I must explain that of late we 
found signs that, in spite of a fault, the best of the 
reef stretched under adjoining soil, and it was only 
owing to disagreements with his men, and my refusal, 
the Colonel neglected to jump the record of a poor 
fehow who couldn’t put in the legal improvements. 
He had intended to do so; while I believe the miner 
who fell sick, told your uncle. This will make dear a 
good deal; you should remember it. Well, to work 
our adit we had to make an ore and dirt dump on 
adjacent land; and we’d hardly started it than two 
men began felling timber right across our skid-way 
until, speaking as if he commanded the universe! 
the Colonel ordered them off. They didn’t go, however- 
and I really thought he would have a fit when one of 
them said viath a grin, " Light out of this, and be 
quiCK. Don t you know youVe trespassing ? 

Colonel Carrington turned his back on them, and 
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was thankful when Aline said, Ht is a very fine thing 
to do. But what about your daughter?* 

'Her place was by her husband/ said Lee; ‘but her 
husband left her. Minnie is going back with me. 
Your brother will take me to see her to-morrow/ 

I did so. at the risk of overtaxing the horses by a 
trying journey through softening snow; but 1 sent a 
telegram to Minnie, and when we left the cars she was 
there to meet us, looking weak and ill, with shadows 
in the hollows round her eyes. 

' It was very good of you to come, father/ she said, 
‘I was an undutifuJ daughter, and I suffered for ih 
Now I have broken the law, and the police troopers 
could take me to prison. But I am tired of it all, 
father, and if you will have me I am going home 
with you/ 

'ThouVt my own lass/ said Lee; and I found some- 
thing required my presence elsewhere, for Minnie 
was shaken by emotion hs she clung to him. And 
yet this tearful w^oman had outwitted the tireless 
wardens of the prairie^, and;, in spite of the law's 
vigilance and deadly cold, smuggled her faithless 
husband safe across the border. 

We stayed at Moran^s Hotel that night, and Mrs 
Moran acted with unusual good nature under the 
circumstances, for she not only suffered Minnie to 
leave her at the commencement of the busy season, 
but bestowed many small presents upon her. while 
it was with difficulty I avoided giving her husband 
an order for sufficient implements to till the whole 
of the Faiiinead district. 

‘Now you're here you had better make sure of a 
bargain while you have a chance/ he said. ‘Say, 
as a matter of friendship 111 put them in at five per 
cent, under your best offer from Winnipeg/ 

Though I wished them both good fortune, satis- 
faction was largely mingled with my regret when 
next day I stood in the little station looking after 
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the train which bore Lee and his daughter back to his 
self-imposed task in smoky Stoney Clough. Neither 
of them ever crossed my path again; but still Harry 
and I discuss the old man’s doings, and Aline says that 

there was a trace of the hero hidden under his most 
unheroic exterior. 

Not long after this Calvert called upon us, and spent 
two days at Faiimead before he went east again, 
while he explained his visit as Mows ; ‘The Day 
Spring will have to get on as best it can without my 
services. The fact is, 1 can t stand rts owner any 
longer. _ I was never very fond of him— -no one is, 
but I liked poor Ormond, and stayed for his sake! 
So, informing the Colonel he could henceforwai'd run 
the mine himself, I pulled out, hoping to get a railroad 
appointment in Winnipeg. By the way, there is 
trouble brewing between him and your uncle.' 

Aline nodded towards me meaningly, and Calvert 
continued : 

‘Our tunnel leads out beside one boundary of the 
Day Spring claim. I must explain that of 'late we 
found signs that, in spite of a fault, the best of the 
reef stretched under adjoining soil, and it was only 
owing to disagreements with his men, and my refusal 
the Colonel neglected to jump the record of a poor 
fellow who couldn’t put in the legal improvements. 
Me iicici intended to do soj wliile ,I believe the miner 
who fell sick, told your uncle. This will make clear a 
good deal, yon should remember itv W^eli, to work 
our adit we had to make an ore and dirt dump on 
adjacent land; and we’d hardly started it than two 
men began felling thnber right across our skid-way 
mtu, speaking as if he commanded the universe 
the Colonel ordered them off. They didn't go, however’ 
and I really thought he would have a fit when one of 
them said with a grin, “ Light out of this, and be 
quicK. Don t you know you’re trespassing ? ” 

Colonel Carrington turned his back on them, and 
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bow/ And, being perfectly satisfied to be for once 
relieved of the duty, I lounged in the ox-hide chaic 
watching them through the blue tobacco smoke, 
and noting what a well-matched couple they were. 
An hour had sufficed to make them good friends; 
and I was quite aware that Harry had entered into 
the airangement merely for our own sake, Hudson, 
as everybody knew, being neither an over-cleanly 
nor companionable person. 

When the last plate had been duly polished and 
placed in the rack Aline had insisted on me making, 
Harry spread out a bundle of papers, saying: *Now 
we wall settle down to discuss the spring campaign, 
if 3rour sister will excuse us/ And I answered : 

‘ Aline is already longing to show me how to run a 
farm. Go on, and beware how you lay any weak 
points open to her criticism/ 

'In the first place, there is the inevitable decision 
to make between two courses/ said Harry; 'The 
little- venture-little- win method or the ranning of 
heavy risks for a heavy prize. Personally I favoiu* 
the latter, which we have adopted before, "^and I also 
think you have already decided on/ 

'I have/ I said. And Harry continued: 'Then 
we will take it as settled that we put every possible 
acre under crop this spring, hiring assistance largely, 
which, based on your own figures, should leave us 
this balance. It's a pity to work poor Ormond's 
splendid beasts at the plough, but of course you 
wouldn't like to sell i^nem, and they must earn their 
keep. The next question is the disposal of the 
balance/ 

'I would not sell them for any price/ I said. 'My 
idea is to invest all the balance — except enough to 
purchase seed and feed us during %vinter if the crop 
fails — in cattle, buying a new mower, and hiring 
again to cut hay. It's locked-up money, but the profit 
sliould provide a handsome interest, and there's 
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talk of a new creamery at Carrington, which promises 
a good market for milk. This brings us back to the 
old familiar position. We shall be prosperous men if 
all goes well, with just enough to pay our debts if 
It doesn’t.’ 

T look for the former,’ said Harry. 'But with your 
pennission we’ll deduct this much for a building fund 
—half to be employed at the disci'etion of either. 
You wiU \rant to further extend this dwelling, and 
1 may buy Hudson s place under mortgage. It would 
be well-smik money, for at the worst we could get 
It back If we sold the property. You agree ? Then 
the whole affau* is settled, and it only remains for 
Miss Crosfield to wish ns prosperity/ 

This was done with the most generous intentions, 
1 knew, and I was grateful when Aline closed the 
compact by saying : ' You are a very considerate 
partner, Mr LoiTaine, and if I were a wheat-srower 
I should be proud to trust you. May aU and every 
success attend your efforts, and each night until the 
harvest I shall pray for fair weather. So put up those 
papers, and tell me about British Columbia " 

It was very late when HaiTy walked back to 
Hudson s, and I believe had a vigorous altercation vrith 

I did not sleep all 
night thinking over the tremendous difference success 
or failure would make to myself and Grace. I felt 
this season would decide whether she was to remain 
mistress of Carrington Manor or of a more prosperous 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

CONCERNING THE DAY SPRING MINE 

It was a perfect day when we commenced the plough- 
ing, and we hailed it as a favourable augury that 
cloudless sunshine hooded the steaming prairie* 
Glittering snow still filled the hollows here and there, 
but already the flowers lifted their buds above the 
whitened sod, and the air vibrated to the beat of tired 
wings as the wild fowl returned like heralds of summer 
on their northward joumey. We had three hiied 
men to help us, in addition to the teams driven by 
myself and Harry; but, and this was his own fancy, 
it was Aline who commenced the work* 

'You will remember our hopes and fears the day 
first put in the share. Many things have happened 
since,' he said, 'but once more the harvest means 
a great deal to both of us. Miss Croslield — and we 
are now more fortunate, Ralph, than we were then 
— ^you will imagine yourself an ancient priestess, 
and bless the soil for us. That always struck me as 
an appropriate custom/ 

The wind had freshened the roses in Aline's cheeks, 
and her eyes sparkled as she patted the brawny oxen. 
Then she grasped the plough-stilts, and, calling to 
the beasts, Harry strode beside her, with his brown 
hand laid close beside her white one. Theirs was the 
better furrow, for, tramping behind my own team not 
far away, I could hardly &ep my eyes off the pair. 
Both had grown very dear to me, and they were 
worth the watching — the handsome strong man, and 
the eager bright-faced girl, w'hose merry laugh mingled 
with the soft sound of clods parting beneath the 
Bliare. They stopped at the ena of the fun*ow, and 
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I wondered when Aline said with strange gentleness : 

GrOd bl6ss the good soil, and give the seed increase 
that we may nse the same for Thy glory, the 
relief of those that are needy, and our own com- 
fort/.- 

Amen I said Harry, bending his uncovered head 
as, a sinewy, graceful figure in dusty canvas, with 
the white sod behind him, he helped her across a 
raw strip of steaming clod, while neither of us spoke 
again until we had completed another furrow. It 
was a glorious spring, and not for long years had there 
been such a seed time,^ the men who helped us said 
while niy hopes rose with every fresh acre w^e drilled 
wuth the good grain. I was sowing the best that was 
i the best hard wheat, and it seemed 
or my life depended upon the result 
1 no need to tell how we laboured among 

the black clods of the breaking, or the dust that fol- 
lowed the harrows, under the cool of morning or 
midday sun, for we w^ere young and strong, hghting 
for our own hand, with a great reward before at least 
one of us. Still, at times I remembered Lee, who was 
in his owm way fighting a harder battle against drunk- 
enness and misery, the reward of which was only 
• hardship and poverty. Once I said so to Aline, and 
she answered me : It was his vocation; he could not 
help it. Yours, and I do not think you could help 
It either— you would have made a remarkably poor 
break new wheat-lands out 
o the wilderness; for, you wall remember — ^well 

or yomseir 

Women, I have since learned, not infrequently 

primal\ausef 

than men and there was more in her words than 
perhaps she realised, for though the immediate 
impulse may he trifling or unworthy, it is destiny 
that has set the task befoi'e us, and in spite of the 
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doer's shortcomings it is for the good of many that 
all thorough work stands. Many a reckless English 
scapegrace has driven the big breaker through new 
Canadian land because he dare not await the result 
of his folly at home, but nevertheless, if he ploughed 
well, has helped to fill the hungry in the land he left 
behind. It was during the sowing that Aline showed 
me a paragraph in a Victoria paper which said, among 
its mining news: ‘We hear that the Day Spring 
will probably close down pending negotiations for 
sale. For some time there has been friction with 
the owner of the neighbouring property, who has 
also located a mineral claim, and, it is said, has exacted 
large sums for compensation. We understand there 
are indications of fair payable ore, but further capital 
is needed to get at it. We do not desire to emulate 
some newspapers in sensational stories, but there is 
a tale of a hard fight between two Englishmen, one 
of whom championed the cause of an oppressed 
colonist, for this mine.' 

*It seems cruel/ said Aline. ‘I am afraid Uncle 
Martin is very revengeful, and I wish he had not done 
so much. However, from what I hear, Colonel Car- 
rington almost deserves it, and he has evidently 
treated Uncle Martin badly. I suppose you have not 
heard what caused the quarrel ? ' 

'No/ I answered, ‘and in all probability no one 
ever will. It is, however, an old one, and they only 
renewed it in Canada. Uncle Martin says little about 
his injuries, but he doesn't forget them.' 

This was but the beginning, for we had news of 
further developments shortly, when Calvert paid us 
a second visit. . ‘Tm going home to England for a 
holiday/ he said. ‘Secui'ed a very indifferent post 
in Winnipeg, and was delighted to hear of another 
mining opening in British Columbia. Now, youll 
be surprised, too. It was to enter your uncle's service. 
I met him about the Day Spring sometimes, and he 
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sipparently took rather a fancy to me, while on my 
part I didn't dislike him/ 

Martin Crosfield turned mine-owner I This is 
news/ I said, and Calvert laughed as he continued: 
*Yes, and of the Day Spring, too; I'm to manage 
it in his interest. Now you see the method in his 
madness. It appears the Colonel had pretty well 
come to the end of his tether — ^he is by no means so 
well off as he used to be — and in his customary lordly 
way told a financial agent to get whatever he could 
from any one over a fixed limit It was, as a matter 
of necessity, a low limit, I warned IVIr Crosfield that 
though there was a prospect of fair milling ore we had 
found very little so far, but he's a remarkably keen 
old fellow, and had been talking to the miners, 
especially the unfortunate one who had been holding 
out against the Colonel's attempts to sg[ueeze him 
ofi his claim. Mr Crosfield agreed with him to let it 
lapse and re-record it. So I went with him and his 
agent to sign the agreement, and felt half ashamed 
when Colonel Carrington came in. Of course, I had 
no need to. He always treated me with a contemp- 
tuous indifference that was galling, and a man must 
earn his bread. vStill, I had taken his pay, and it 
hurt me to see him beaten down upon his knees. 

'He came near starting when he saw your uncle, 
but made no sign of recognition, as, tuniing to his 
broker, he said, “ Will you tell me what this man's 
business is ? " 

' Mr Crosfield takes over the Day Spring," said the 
agent, and I fancy the ruler of Canington swore 
softly between his teeth, after which he said : " You 
told me it was Smithson you were negotiating with. 
Is there any means w^hatever by which I can annul 
the bargain ? " 

' " Smithson bid beneath your limit, and then 
bought it acting as broker for Mr Crosfield/' was the 
answer. " I have applied for a record of conveyance. 
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doer’s shortcomings it is for the good of many that 
all thorough work stands. Many a reckless English 
scapegrace has driven the big breaker through new 
Canadian land because he dare not await the result 
of his folly at home, but nevertheless, if he ploughed 
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'No,' I answered, 'and in all probability no one 
ever will. It is, however, an old one, and they only 
renewed it in Canada. Uncle Martin says little about 
his injuries, but he doesn’t forget them/ 

This was but the beginning, for we had news of 
further developments shortly, when Calvert paid us 
a second visit. . *I’in going home to England for a 
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apparently took rather a fancy to me, while on my 
part I didn't dislike him/ 

"Martin Crosfield turned mine-owner! This is 
news/ I said, and Calvert laughed as he continued: 
"Yes, and of the Day Spring, too; I'm to manage 
it in his interest. Now you see the method in his 
madness. It appears the Colonel had pretty well 
come to the end of his tether — ^he is by no means so 
well off as he used to be — and in his customary lordly 
way told a financial agent to get whatever he could 
from any one over a fixed limit. It was, as a matter 
of necessity, a low limit. I warned IVIr Crosfield that 
though there was a prospect of fair milling ore we had 
found very little so far, but he's a remarkably keen 
old fellow, and had been talking to the miners, 
especially the unfortunate one who had been holding 
out against the Colonel's attempts to squeeze him 
off his claim. Mr Crosfield agreed with him to let it 
lapse and re-record it, So I went with him and his 
agent to sign the agreement, and felt half ashamed 
when Colonel Carrington came in. Of course, I had 
no need to. He always treated me with a contemp- 
tuous indifference that was galling, and a man must 
earn his bread. Still, I had taken his pay, and it 
hurt me to see him beaten down upon his knees. 

"He came near starting when he saw your uncle, 
but made no sign of recognition, as, turning to his 
broker, he said, "" Will you tell me what this man's 
business is ? " 

‘ "" Mr Crosfield takes over the Day Spring," said the 
agent, and I fancy the ruler of Carrington swore 
softly between his teeth, after which he said : "" You 
told me it was Smithson you were negotiating with. 
Is there any means whatever by which I can annul 
the bargain ? " 

" "" Smithson bid beneath your limit, and then 
bought it acting as broker for Mr Crosfield," was the 
answer, "" I have applied for a record of conveyance. 
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arid the sale was made by your orders. It cannot 
be cancelled now without the consent of the purchaser, 
and a new record."' 

'The two men looked at one another, your uncle 
drawing down his thick eyebrows, which is a trick 
he has, and the Colonel gnawed his lip. If it had 
happened in the early gold days there would have 
been pistol shots. Then my new employer said, 

I will not sell," and Colonel Carrington flecked off 
a speck of dust with his gloves. 

' You have bought it for less than a fourth of what 
I spent on the property," he said very coolly, " but 
if the mine yields as it has done hitherto I cannot 
congratulate you," and he stalked out of the room. 

He was. hard hit, but he went down the strirway 
as unconcernedly as if he had not come to the end of 
a fortune, while the new owner said nothing as he 
looked after him. That's about all, except that the 
Colonel goes back to Carrington, and my worthy 
employer to Mexico, He told me he had word your 
cousin was not w^ell there. I wonder, Ralph, how 
this matter will affect you. Your relations with 
Miss Carrington are, of course, not altogether a 
secret/ 

I did not enlighten him. In fact, I hardly cared to , 

ask myself the question, for I could not see how the v,/! 

fact that he had lost a considerable portion of his 
property could increase the Coloners goodwill towards ’ 

me. Nevertheless, if the difference in worldly posses- 
sions constituted one of the main obstacles, as he had 
said it did, there had been a partial levelling, and 
if we were favoured with a bounteous harvest there 
might be a further adjustment. I would not have 
chosen the former method; indeed, I regretted it, 
but it was not my fault that he had quarrelled with 
Martin Crosfleld, who had beaten him in a mining 
deal. The latter could be hard and vindictive, but 
there was after all a depth of headstrong good nature 
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in him which was signally wanting in the cold-blooded 
Colonel. I disliked him bitterly, but now I almost 
pitied him. 

*Do you think there is any ore worth milling in the 
Day Spring at all, Calvert ? ' I said presently, and the 
latter answered,/ Frankly, I do. It will cost further 
money to bring it up, but now I have a free hand and 
unstinted material I am even sanguine. We start 
in earnest in two months or so, and then we will see 
— whnt we shall see.’ 

Calvert left us next day, and it was a long time 
before I saw any more of him, while the next news 
was that Grace and Miss Carrington had returned 
to Fairmead. I rode over to see them, and found a 
smaller number of teams ploughing than there should 
have been, while even Miss Carrington, who received 
me without any token of displeasure, seemed unusually 
grave, and several things confirmed the impression 
that there was a shadow upon the Manor. I could 
ask no questions, and it was Grace who explained 
matters as I stood under the veranda holding the 
bridle of Ormond’s hunter. 

*It’s a strange world, Ralph,’ she said, with a tone 
of sadness. ‘Rupert, as you will notice, knows me 
well, and I never thought that one time you would 
ride him. Poor Geoffrey ! I cannot forget him. And 
your uncle owns the mine my father hoped so 
much from. The star of Fairmead is in the ascendant 
and that of Carrington grows dim.' 

‘All that belongs to Fairmead lies at your feet/ 
I said. ‘I only value its prasperity for your sake/ 
and she sighed" as she answered, ‘I know, but it is 
hard to see troubles gathering round one’s own people, 
thoiigh I am glad the mine has gone. It was that and 
other such ventures which have clouded the brightness 
there used to be in Carrington. Still, Ralph/ and here 
she looked at me fixedly, ‘ I am a daughter of the house, 
and if I knew that you had played an3^ part in the 
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events which have brought disaster upon it I would 
never again speak to you/ 

I could well believe her, for she had inherited a 
portion of her father's spirit, and I knew the ring in 
her voice, but I placed one arm round her shoulder 
as I ai^wered : 'You could hardly expect me to like 
him, but I have never done him or any man a wilful 
injury, and until the sale was completed I knew 
nothing about it. But now, sweetheart, how much 
longer must we wait and wait ? Before the wheat is 
yellow Faimiead will be ready for its mistress, and 
with a good harvest we need not fear the future/ 

'You must trust me still, Ralph, ^ she said wearily. 
H am troubled, and often loiig for the wisdom to decide 
rightly what I ought to do, but when I feel I can do 
so I wdll come. Twice my father and I had words 
at Vancouver, and sometimes I blame myself bitterly 
for what I said. Wait still until the harvest; perhaps 
the difficulties may vanish by then. Meantime, 
because I am Grace Carrington, and he would not 
receive you if he were here, you must come no more 
to the Manor while my father is away. Besides, 
each hour is precious in spring, and now you must 
spend it well for me/ 

I had perforce to agree. Grace was always far above 
the petty duplicity wffiich even some excellent women 
delight in, and she added gently : 'Some day you will 
be glad, Ralph, that we acted in all things openly, 
but a fortnight to-morrow I intend riding to Lone 
Hollow, from which I return at noon. Then, as a 
reward of virtue, you may meet me.' 

It was with buoyant spirits I rode homewards 
under the starlight across the wide, dim, plain, for 
the cool air stirred my blood, and the great stillness 
seemed filled with possibilities. The uncertainty 
had vanished, the time was drawing in, and something 
whispered that before another winter draped white 
the prairie Grace would redeem her promise. Counted 
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days as a rale^ pass slowly, but that fortnight fled, 
for there was little opportunity to think of anything 
but the work in hand in the hurry of the spring 
campaign, w^hile one night Raymond Lyle, of Lone 
Hollow, and another of the Canington colonists 
spent an hour \^dth us. Since Aline honoured Fairmead 
with her presence we had frequent \isits from the 
younger among them. Aline was generally piquant, 
and these visitors, who, even if a few^ were rather 
feather-brained, w^ere for the most part honest young 
Englishmen, seemed to find much pleasure in her 
company. Lyle, however, was a somewhat silent 
and thoughtful man, for whom I had a great liking, 
and he had come to discuss business. 

'Listeii to me, Crosfleld, while I talk at length 
for once, he said. A few of the older among us have 
been considering things lately, and it doesn^t please 
us to recognise that while nearly every outsider 
can make money, or at least earn a living on the prairie, 
farming costs most of us an uncertain sum yearly! 
We are by no means all millionaires, and our idea 
IS not to make this colony a pleasure ground for the 
remittance-man. W^e have the brains, the muscle, 
amd some command of money j we were born of land- 
ownmg stock; and \ve don^t like to be beaten easily 
by the raw mechanic, labourer, or even the dismissed 
clerk. Still, while these farm at a profit we farm at 
aloss."'- 

‘1 belong to the latter class, ^ I said; 'and here am 
a few reasons. We are ploughing and grain-hauling 
while you shoot prairie chicken or follow the coyote 
hounds. We w’'ork late and early, eat supper in dusty 
garments, and then go on again; while you take yoim 
hand at nap after a formal dinner, and — excuse me 
—you look on farming as an amusement, while the 

land demands the best that any man can give it 

bram and body. Besides, you are lacking in what 
one might call commercial enterprise/ 
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*I agree with you/ said Lyie, ‘especially the latter. 
Anyway, we have had' ahiiost sufficient of farming 
as a lujcury, and mean to make it pay. Colonei 
Carrington^s ideal of an exclusive semhfendal Utopia 
is very pretty, but I fear it will have to go. Now 
Tm coming to. the point. You and Jasper have shown 
us the 'way : to make something' out of . buying , young ■ 
Afeteiii stock;;;biit; w^e' re going one better. 'Breeding' 
.beef, is only ..one item. ■ Wlmt about the dairy;? ^ We 
€oiiMi/t. well drink up all the milk, even if \ve liked 
■it;, and we/ have definitely decided on a Ca-rrington : 
creamery, with a' Wlmiipeg' agency for our cheese '.and: 
butter.' 

■ '‘Bravo \ ' ■ said Harrj? ^ ■ ‘ Ralph, ' .that, „ should ■ pay''^ 

handsomely. ^ . Only one rival .in allihis. district: ' I 'see - 
ing chances in- it.' ■ . . 

■ .Then 'Raymond, chuckled as; he,'- continued; :/;'t 
iications have been got out for a wooden building, 
a location chosen, and, in short, we want you two 
■'to cut'''the timber;''ah4''hBd^rtakd'M 

want, a man' w^'e'.-kuow^i ;CrosfieId, 'wliom we can'cliscuss 
things: with';'in,;:;a',^ It can't .be ready: 

this',: summer, v',,an4:'y^ti: lean, take your own lime doing 
■ prefer, you ■ to ; an , puisidar;.' 

. and';.your.'''railr 0 Sd ;'buiidi-Bg ,is'';a';sufficient:-'giiarahtee/- ^ 

I lighted my pipe very deliberately, to gain time 
to think. Neither Harry nor I was a mechanic; but 
in the Western Dominion the man without money 
must turn his hand to many trades, and we had learned 
:'a; gdbd;:dealj;-rail^^ building. . ■feither^need.ltdnter-^- 
fere-'; too: ' much with ■ the farming,.' for 'are could . hire 
.•assistants, eveii 'il/we-'' 'brought them- from .Ontario;' 
■■n,iid_' here.', was another" :ppeBi.ng;tO' :iiic'rea'se.,: 0 .; 're veiiiie.. . 

‘Subject to appiwed terms, W'edl take it — eh, 
Harry ?— on the one condition that Colonei Carrington 
does not speciiically object to me,' I said. ‘Where is 
the site ? ' 

.^■^-Groen..- 'Mountain/ tuisww^d'd^ay Lyle.:-.- .^'■‘■As, 
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to tenns, look oyer the papers and send in an estimate 
^ ^y™®*it>J^wo-thirds cash, interim and on completion' 
Md the balance in shares at your option. Several 

S'iS f Winnipeg have 

^ ‘Green aiountain^ broke in Harry. ‘That's the 
Colonel s private property and pet preserve. Covo4 

non??hevT 'S S'Sgte'vS. 

to plant a cfo.mary thoia teffc, I haS,“S« 
any pait^ of the sell erne will commend itself to him ’ ' 
Lyle looked thoughtful. ‘I . anticipate trouble 
mtE hiin, he said. ‘Indeed, the trouble has com- 
meiiced-alreaay. But with all due respect to Colonel 
Carrington, we mtencl to have the creamery. He came 
iL tmmOTTO-^' rides over to see Willniot abmit 

When he had gone Harry laughed with evident 
enjoyment of something before he said. ‘The fat wS 
1 ^*? a vengeance now. And I never 
gave them credit for having so much sense. It’s one 

run gold mines that don’t 
pay in British Columbia, but quite another to 



settlement, by Gad, sir ! ” Cut down the Green 
Moantain blulf, smoke out beast and bird, plant 
a workman’s colony down in Carrington !— and vou 

pay. The sun wc^d 
.sti .1 .,O‘^3n0i tlieiii tii6 Colonel coBSorit/ 

,, J was inclined to ^ygree with Hariy.'but I also felt 
inal; if it were impossible to lessen ColoEel CarrinetorCs 
oppqatiou to myself there was no use making further 
sacrifices hopelessly. Even his omi people had shown 
Grace’s long patience appeared 
exhdusted. There are limits bevond which resfwtful 
obedience .degenerates into weakness, and the ruler 
of Garrmgtdh had reached them. 
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I met Grace at the time appointed; and her look of 
concern increased when I mentioned the creamery. 
'I am afraid it will lead to strife, and am sorry you are 
connected with it/ she said. ‘My father, though I 
do not altogether agree with him, has a very strong 
objection to the project, while even his best friends 
appear determined upon it. It may even mean 
the breaking up of the Carrington colony. Since the 
last check at Vancouver he has been subject to fits 
of suppressed excitement, and my aunt dare scarcely 
approach him. Ralph, from every side disaster seems 
closing in upon us, and I almost fear to think what the 
end will be. It is my one comfort to know you are 
near me and faithful.' 

Her eyes were hazy as she looked past me across 
the prairie. Starry flowers spangled the sod, the grass 
was flushed with emerald, while the tender green of a 
willow copse formed a background for her lissom 
fljgure as she leaned forward to stroke the neck of the 
big gray horse, which pawed at the elastic turf. There 
was bright sunshine above us, dimming even the sw^eep 
of azure, and a glorious rush of breeze. All spoke 
of life and courage, and I strove to cheer her, until 
a horseman swept into sight across a rise, and my 
teeth closed together when I recognised the ruler of 
Carrington. He rode at a gallop, and his course 
wmuld lead him well clear of where we stood, while 
by drawing back a few yards the willows would have 
hidden us. But I was in no mood to avoid him, 
even had Grace been so inclined, which was not the 
case; and so we waited until, turning, he came on at 
a breakneck pace. The black horse was gray with 
dust and lather when he reined him in, spattering 
the spume flakes upon me; and, after a stiff salutation, 
I looked at him steadily. 

‘You are an obstinate and very ill-advised young 
man, Crosfield of Fairmead,' he said, making an evident 
eflort to restrain his fury — at which I took courage. 
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for it was his cold malevolence I disliked most. ‘ Grace, 
you shall hear now and once for all what I tell him. 
Crosfield, you shall never marry Miss Carrington 
with my consent/ 

It may not have been judicious, but I was seldom 
successful in choosing words, and expected nothing 
but his strongest opposition, so I answered stoutly, — 
'I trust you will even yet grant it, sir. If not — and 
Miss Carrington is of age — ^we must endeavour to 
do without it.' 

He turned from me, striking the impatient horse, 
and, when the beast stood fast, fixed his eyes upon 
his daughter. 

*Have 3^ou lost your reason as well as all sense of 
duty, Grace?' he said. ‘What is this beggarly 
farmer, the nephew of my bitterest enemy, that you 
should give up so much for him ? Have you counted 
the cost— hardship, degrading drudgery, and your 
father's displeasure? And would you choose these 
instead of your natural position as mistress of 
Carrington ? ' 

‘While I have strength to work for her she shall 
suffer none of them,' I said. But neither, apparently, 
heeded me, and, rapidly growing fiercer, the old man 
added 

‘There will be no half-measures—you must make 
the choice. As that man's wife you will never enter 
the doors of the Manor. Remember who you are, 
girl, and shake off this foolishness.' 

His mood changed in an instant. Colonel Carrington 
was clearly not himself that day, for there was an 
almost pleading tone in the concluding words, and 
he waited her answ-^er in a state of tense anxiety, 
while I could see that Grace was trembling. 

‘ It is too late, father. The choice is already made/ 
she said, ‘There are worse things than poverty, 
and if it comes we can bear it together. We hope yon 
will still yield your consent, even if we wait long 
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lor it, and liad you asked anything but this I would 
have done it. Now I have given my promise— and 
do not wish to break it/ 

Her voice was strained and uneven, and with a, 
thrill of pride, leaning sideways from the saddle, I 
caught . her,' horse's bridle as by right, of ■ ■ ownership, 
while, ■ in, spite., of ; his .enmity,; I; was' sorry for ' Colonel,, 
Carrington."' ■" It .'must', have, been a 'trying'' 'iiioinent,, 
for he loved 'iiis'daugliter, but ' wo.unded, .pri0 gained ' 
the mastery, and his face livid. ; I made some; 
protestation that vve both- regretted; his dtispleasure, 
and. that 'Grace should want no.tlihig I could, 
.give her, but again he utterly ignored me, and/ wrench- 
mg on the curb., backed the home aie.w.' .pace's* '.Theii.,,: 
and.'!' shall never forget tlie. bitteriie&s.^'of 
.he ■ .said First ' ' those ' "fools '■ in,' . 'British' " ■Columbia/, 

then the men I settled in Carrington, and now my child 
to turn against me in my adversity. You have made 
your choice, girl, and you will rue it. I will humble 
you all before I die.' 

He caught at his breath, his face twitched, caid liis 
left ' hand '. sank to,. his ';side, .but he wheeled the black 
horse with his right and left us without another v/ord, 
while '-Grace sat looking after him '\vith, a : white 'face 
; 'aud4e^.'lmher r--/.:Ralph^: I caBnot 

';tel|::'ybu'.,.'^lmt'dMs ;has •cost ''.lue..^’,^;,;' ^ 
say , anything just now. Give me time to lirink; 
I can hardly bear it/ 

■,’^i ;did?' hot': 'tesume:;Cut ' 'lourney ' 'temedih-teljb:''' apd; 
■;.when,;;;;wai ^ -mssed' 'dhe,,.' nest - ' vise' ''Go'lbnei/'Gamngton' 

. was';' tar^dlx: upon ' the .' prairie, ' while in .'reply to ' ,my 
■questions; Grace' .said' We, will: wait' until harvest." 
There will, I fear, be changes by then/ 

; ...Half .an' hbiir'.^later: .we:' ro.de into,' sight 'of Carringtoo., 
and both instinctively drew rein; then Grace signified 
‘■approval ."aswvitlio'ut speaking we rode on again. '.. 
her' faint ,sin,ile': showed .she ' recognised, .ni^t o^vii,' feeliu'g' 
that we were riding boldly into the camp of the enemy. 
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Miss Caningtoii met us at the entx’ance, and when 
I dismounted said to me aside, — ' My brother came in 
a little while since in an angry mood. I fancy he must 
have met you, and will not ask injudicious questions; 
but, to please me, you will go. He has been broken 
ill;, health;' 'lately, "and any iurther' escitexnent/;is'''HO' 
,be . avoided’ j ust / now.' 

/' I took' my leave accordingly , for so; far as ;She;c.ould ' 
'■do; so without' 'Oheiiding her: brother . Miss -Carrington 
sympathised' with iiS-,; ''while ms - I' rode- back to .Fair-, 
mend I could nut forget the Coloners curious manner 
wdien he concluded the interview. I also recollected 
how Calvert had said,— ‘'That man will end with a 
stroke,; or in. a fit, wlien' lie lets ' his passion ■ master ' 
■ him some day.' ■ 


CHAPTER, XXX 


THE' . REVOLT OF CARRINGTON , ' ' / ' 

: '-A ; ''toR'e' ■ or :;twb' ; passed, 'and ^Theu:'' wteh'vriding'' :to"; 
, Xone Hollow on .business connected wdth the creamery ; 
scheme'- 'I chanced, -upon.: Jasper.. 'ITiad^'Seen:; veryd.ittle;'' 
of 'him'''sin.Ge,: Harry- mtumed,' a^ taxed 'Eiin 'With'Tt, ^ 
';sayin.g,”^,‘"Have' w^e frightened you, aw^'ay '.from. Fair-, 
mead lately ? ' 

he 'answered:-, with- some eoiifusion. : ‘-I; guess' 

■ there's, no place 'in the. 'Domiiiicn wdiere Iwoiild.sooEer- 

..come '..to/ ; 

‘ Well, then, why donT you come ? ' I asked; and tlie 
; big..','man ' hesitated; ■ still, '-mspecting': -his^Edpts^;; until, 
facing round towards me, lie said, — ‘Fvebeen figuring 
. it; mightn't ', be- .good- "for. -me. ■'' I'm; a plain; man- with ' 
^'■'a.-'likiag, for straight talk, Ralplih--£o;:are yoi^^ it: 
miglit make things easier if I were to tell It's 

,''MIA,.AH.ne;'that.':.foared. me^ -" ' k 

^ i;; burst', dut.laughing,-. but didmot-.iomt'; then”;.- 
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1 waited somewliat astonished until he continued, — 

‘ She*s the flower of this prairie, and she's got a mighty 
'cute head of her own. I never could stand them 
foolish women. So I came, and I would have come 
eveiy day, until Harry chipped in, and that set me 
thinking, I said, '' You stop there and consider, 
Jasper, before it's too late, and you're done for/' ' 

I frowned at this, but Jasper added,— You don't 
get hold exactly — -what I meant was this. I'm a 
big rough farmer, knowing the ways Of w’-heat and the 
prairie, and knowing nothing else. She's wise, and 
good, and pretty, way up as high as the blue heaven 
above me. Even if she'd take me— which, being wise, 
she wouldn't— the deal wouldn't be fair to her. No; 
it couldn't any way be fair to her. Then I saw Harry 
with his clever talli and pretty ways, and I said, — • 

That's the kind of man that must mate with her. 
Go home to your ploughing, Jasper, before it comes 
harder, and you make a most interesting fool of your- 
self." So I went home, and Fm going to stop there, 
Ralph Ciosheld, until the right man comes along. 
Then — ^weli, I'll wish Miss Aline the happiness I could 
never have given her/ 

'You are a Vfxy good fellow, Jasper/ I said, and 
pitied my old friend as he departed ruefully. He had 
acted generously, and though I hardly fancy Aline 
would have accepted him, in any case, I knew that she 
might have chosen worse. There are qualities which 
count for more than the graces of polish and educa- 
tion, especially in new lands, but Harry possessed 
these equally, and, as Jasper had said. Aline and he 
had much more in common. Then it also occurred to me 
that there was some excuse for Colonel Carrington. 
The cases were almost parallel, and to use my friend's 
simile Grace Carrington was also as high as the blue 
heavens above her accepted lover. Still, if I had not 
the Ontario man's power of self-abnegation, and had 
forgotten what was due to her, she had said with her 
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own lips that she could be happy with me, and I 
blessed her for it. 

What transpired at Lone Hollow also provide 
food for thought. Besides Lyle, several of the leaders 
in the creamery scheme waited me there, and the 
former said, — * \Ve have accepted your estimates. 
Yon can break ground before haythme, and continue 
after harvest, while we want you to go with us to 
the Manor to-morrow. Colonel Carrington has sum- 
moned all inte^rested to discuss the matter.’ 

'I would much sooner 3^ou excused me,’ I said, 
'In fact, I think my presence might prejudice the 
Colonel,’ whereupon several of the others laughed, 
and one said dryly, — 'He is apparently prejudiced 
already, but, and I sa}^ it with respect, we are growing 
tired of the Colonel’s opposition to whatever he 
does not suggest himself; and we mean to build the 
creamery. You must therefore bear your share in 
the unpleasantness with the rest of us.’ 

I alniost regretted I had furnished an estimate, 
but it was too late now, and I could not in fairness 
to the others shirk my part; so, promising to attend, 
I returned in a thoughtful mood to Fairmead, Aline 
bantered me about my absent-mindedness that even- 
ing, and desired to learn the cause of it, which, as 
Harry was there and it partly concerned Jasper’s 
explanation, I did not tell her, I had never pictured 
Harry as a suitor, strange to say, but now I could 
only see advantages in the union for both of them, 
and, such is human nature, advantages for me. Grace 
and Aline were in various ways too much alike to 
agree in all things at Fairmead. 

The next day was never forgotten at Carrington, 
and distorted rumours of what happened travelled 
fill* across the prairie. One Mennonite settler I heard 
compare it to the downfall of King Herod, and yet 
among his own people there were none who referred 
to the event without reluctance and regret. It was 
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a glorious day, when the prairie was fresh and green 
after a gentle rain, that promised an early sprouting 
of the seed, but when I neared the Manor the faces 
of those I met were anxious and sombre. They 
looked like men who, after long consideration, had 
resolved to undertake an unpleasant duty. In fact, 
to judge from appearances," some of the younger 
wished themselves well out of it. Saddled" horses, 
buggies, and' wagons ■surrouiidscl the' housi^, 'and\hiore-' 
moimted' figures' were approaGliing ;acr 6 ss the prairiei': 
while those already arrived 'a^ppeared u‘at:lier\iiiclined'^ 
to ■ wait. ' for " them ' than ■ to enter .the biiiiding, iiritil 
‘ its ' owner - , ' stood in' ; ' the 'doorway, ' saying I ' , ■ am 
liQiibmred: by .your visit, ' gentlemen,. ' not: 

come in ? ' 

I went in with the others, and was not- pleased that;. 
:l^le':p|aeed;:tne'besi^::htoselfin'a:':^^^ 

tcu; :.desultdry ; .cphyers^ipn; y wltichghb'':dm ; 

y:the:'.;dast -fewais’ dfembutit,-'''''ahd' thtm'' ^settk' ou.rseb%S ' 
around the long table, upon which Lyle had distribiiced 
;.ma:p'3-of.:;thB.'Se^^^^^ plans. : He, wvit'h a , few 

others',' of;: the '''executive . committee, sat.' close ' beside ■ 
'mepdhh,'rest;-stretchedLa<^ towards i:he open doorway,; 
■tahd^'hs- wd;,waited;'m^ a:Btate';'0f '.expectatibB'; the details;' 

■:SGene;';'’impressed;'''t^^ ' ine^>g,- Tlfere : 

w^ere heads and skins, and Eastern weapons, as well 
as savage ones, on the dark wainscot, tropldes their 
;;0tiybrihkdtbrpught home' ’.frciima number of''';Eng1.ahd^s 
.:Bhialier.^'Wam'.;v''''T^ prairie .was ': Hooded with siinliglit' 
outside, and an invigorating breeze that swept in 
through the open windows broi^glit with it the smell 
; 'of; '.''grasses',, and ''Stirred .;. the" draperies, .while' .alh^eyes;^ 
weie turned upon Colonel Corrijigion, 

He took his |i 1 ace at the head of the table in a great 
carved oaken chair winch Groce once said had figured 
hi Englirlj Inriory, an escutcheon that some of the 
■■.;;.se'tdcrs''' derided yon.: the '.sombre: panelling::;belii!idv iand' 
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the stinlight beating in through a narrow wriclow 
full upon liim« He sat erect, a lean but still finely 
proportioned figure, with expressionless face and 
drooping white in 0 ustache> close to the now empty 
but huge ancient pattern hearth, wiiich in winter 
assisted the more useful stove, while both Ms air and 
the surroundings rather ..suggested some scene of. feudal ; 
ages .than an incident . on the newly-opened ' and 
•'.democratic '.prairie.' 

.. ■• ; Youasked*me toaneet you,.m.nd;Iiiava ..siimmd]ied'. 
every . man in Carrington .to .hear what; you have.' . to,. 
say/;::he said.. Raymond-. Lyle, ' yoU' headed 'the last '. 
'deputation; we, are waiting for. you.'." ' 

, ‘ L^de. was not an orator, but, being filled.' with 'Ms':, 
subject, men listened to him that day, as after full: 
explanations , of . the arrangements ' for ■ the. creamery, 
standing, broad-shouldered, dark-skinned, and 
thoughtful, before them, lie turned Ms ■ honest ayes ■ 
upon the host and said desire 'above all tilings , 

to win. your, approval, sir; but we clearly' recognise' 
■^the.:.; absolute- neces.sity: for .more' ■attention''; .-.to'l the." 

■: 'Co:ramerc'lal''''Side'''Of ■ the' questfoii,'.-if',.there,.'''fe to -.be,'' a,:., 
lasting future for the Carrington colony. We axe 

f rond: of the ...colo'iiy,. and we .ai*e. all .of bis- ■.sportsmen,.'. 

' tliink, but we see'.'that it^ is .not' ,o.ur. 'mission.. to'-. niake ' 
...i't a 'mere'- playground and bar an entrance .toull-but the' .: 
wealthy. On the contra.r}g we desire not only to -wel- 
come' but make it easy for .any-rvell-e'dricated. EnglisM.. 
man to. earn a living;, here. In . fact, v/e want an', open-,. 

. door; .policy . and a means of , proTid,ing .'' for-: .the' ■ future ■ ^ 
'of '■ our ■ children,; ' one. ■.essential -of '■ wMch : is; ; industrial ' 
p'rogmss.';'.. Our-' ■first .'step';''.is'. the. creamery-^by"and^b5r'' 
we hope to go further/ 

■ '■For .'-the' .first' time' a. .faint ' cynical'. .sn.iile' .flickered:.-' 
.'■across Colonel ■Carrington's '.face, and he .'answered.,— 

* In your case, at least, I fail to see the duty towards 
;-';-p0sterity,'' -and ' expect ■.::tliat '.'upoii'. examination'': -your:- 
other reasons would appear equally invalid, *Yoii 
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have lived among 11s as a bachelor, Lyle. Will some one 
else proceed to demonstrate the advantages we may 
expect from the proposed creamery ? I wish to see 
how far this foolish fancy has laid hold upon yon/ 

Lyle flashed, and some of the younger men laughed, 
while it is possible that in any other case their leader’s 
sarcastic disapproval wouid have induced them to 
abandon the scheme; but the men of Carrington had 
made their minds up, and, doubtless to his surprise, 
several in succession showed in deferent hut determined 
fashion why they considered it necessary to offer 
inducements to further settlers for the good of the 
community, 

'We are going down to the root of the matter/ the 
last of them said. ‘We wish to earn money, not to 
spend it, and every desirable man who takes up land 
increases the value of our possessions, and, what is 
more important, our means of progress. We want 
more bridges, graded roads through the cotd^es, a 
stockyard on the railroad, and some day a branch 
line, and we mean to get them. If under present 
conditions this is impossible, those conditions must 
be changed/ 

There was a hum of approval, but, watching the 
Colonel I knew the man had said too much, while, 
when in reply to a harsh question as to who was to 
undertake the building my name was mentioned, 
he said, — ‘ Crosfield of Fainnead 1 I might have 
known it/ 

Then there was silence as he gazed dovm the long 
rows of faces before answering, — ‘ I have listened with 
painful surprise. You desire to learn my views, 
and you shall hear them; but first I udsh to read the 
agreement made by every one of you when he settled 
In Carrington/ 


He did so, and some of the men looked uncomfort- 
able, for the land settlement scheme practically made 
him supreme authority over all matters the law of 
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Canada did not affect. Then he said, — 'I founded 
this colony, delivered some of you from trouble, 
and brought you here. I have spent my time and 
money freely for the good of the Carrington district, 
and I alone have made it what it is, a place where 
an English gentleman can live economically if he will 
work a little, enjoying abundant sport and the society 
of his ^uals. That was my one object. I have 
accomplished it, but further I will not go. The Green 
Mountain is thi> finest cover for game upon the prairie, 
and while I live no man shall cut timber, make roads, 
or put up buildings there. Neither will I in any way 
countenance the opening up of Carrington — ^my j 

Carrington— to industrial exploitation or the influx 'I 

of all and sundry. While this agreement holds I | 

will have neither railroad nor any kind of factory 1 

within our limits, but intend to maintain the traditions ! 

of the settlement. Therefore, seeing in it the thin . ? 

end of the wedge, I advise the total abandonment ! 

of the creamery scheme.' ; 

He ceased, and for a time there was only the soft I 

rustle of drapery lifted by the wind, until Lyle said, — 

' We are sorry you difier from us, sir; but before we I 

go any further will you ask for a vote to see how j; 

many are in favour of the creamery ? It is a repre- Ij 

sen tative gathering.' ’ 

\So be it,' said the Colonel. 'You all cannot be ]! 

bitten with this mania. Those in favour of the project, ] 

hold their right hands up.' 

No one moved at first, and I could see that many | 

of the Carrington riders were troubled in mind. A ; 

struggle went on within them between the traditions k 

of a landowning caste, which die hard, and the pro- 
gressive notions they had gathered in a new country. • 

Then their leader's thin fingers closed viciously on 
tixe arms of the chair as slowly every right hand went iS 

up. 1 

'Seeing the desire is unanimous, I hope you will 
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reconsider your decision, and sell tis a portion of the 
Green Mountain, sir/ said Lyle. And there was a 
deep murmur when the Colonel answered, — 

'I will not sell a yard of it. Again I remind you 
of the settlement agreement, and trust that, seeing 
yoU' cannot obtain one iiecessar3yitem, my consent, 
you will finally dismiss the project/ 

At that moment there was something almost 
pathetic about the old man's position. Grim and 
. overbearing as ever, he was ^so utterlj^alone.: ’ ' A 
followers had tunied against him/'wMlsLheir.^^ 

.about the. creamery, a .small matter in itself, .marked 
the turning point towards a policy which would leo,ve 
him without authGrity,'.-an.d.tlie.' sight of those ted, 
.hands .must' have been ■ inexpressibly .galling.. 
he had said that he would humble thein all, and, so 
far as cue could judge, was still confident ox doing 
it.'. '^'Once,. so ;his sister afterwards told me, he tamea 
a native levy of irregular cavalry and commanded 
them for two yeai:s, in spite of the 'fact that a number 
.. of . the. dusky:-. troop sworn to murder him’ on 

opportitnity. 

Meantime the listeners' faces were a study Indig- 
nation, suppressed sympathy, regret, and a deter- 
mination to maintain their rightS; were stamped 
upon them. They were all Englishmen, born with, a 
due respect for constituted authority and hereditary 
loj^alty to a leader of their own class, but they liaci 
also the Englishmen's respect for the individuars 
libert^g and listened with evident approval when 

■■’:Iyrie said>— ..v^^ ' 

'Again we regret it, and to me as a kinsman of 
your own, sir, this is a ver>’ distressing duty, which 
nevertheless must be undertaken. We have an 
alternative site for the creamery, though by no means 
, such a good one; and in regard to the agreement, 
•we have kept it faithfully, even when on certain 
occasions' ypu..'overstmin its ■ -.Now-v'we' can' 
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no longer allow it to bar all progress, and have resolved, 
if in accordance with one clause it can be done honour- 
ably, to entirely remodel it by a irnammous meeting. 

Otherwise, we mil sell our holdings, which can be 
done by the consent of the majority, and move out 
in a body on to Government land/ 

■ ■ ' Lyle had faced the crisis. There was nothing left 
■but defiance, and lie liad flung down the gauntlet, Awhile.:', 
when lie ceased’ Goioiiel Carrington, 'who-had listeBed- 
wltli the funoifs. deepening on his. contracted forehead 
in a fit of speechless fury, for the first and last time 
Tn public-.alioweri his. passion to 'master him./ ' 

■ ■' ‘Would 'you, too, all turn against me, youdiildend--’ 
hunting traitors?' he said. ‘Yon whom I brought 
here, and spent the best of my life for, squandering 
my daughter's portion on the colony, until she in 
turn rebelled against me. Then listen to me. You 
shall do none of these things — saj^ it. By Heaven I 
you shall not. There shall never be a factory in my 
settlement. In spite of — ^you — not do it/ 

^ His jaw dropped as he spoke the last ivordsj again 
his left hand fell to his side, and I caught the hoarse 
words, ‘!&iy God 1' as he sank limpty into his chair, 
and lay with liis head on the carving staring at his 
rebellious foliow^ers -with glassy eyes. I tliink I was !'j 

first to move, and Lyle was next/ while there was 
bustle and hurry when, slipping an arm beneath his 
.■■neck,/I lifted Ills : head .'and shouted,— ‘Bring water,,: 

■S 0 rne:,oiie; ask Miss'.CaiTiiigtoii for 'brandy— don't tell 
her wliat it's for. Hurry, he is either in a fit or choking/ 

Tliey brought the spirit, and Lyle mopped his fore- 
head with a wetted handkerchief, which was probably 
of doubtful benefit, while with the assistance of some- 
body I opened his, clenched teeth and managed to 
pour a little brandy between them. He looked at 
;US'''in '.aqm. 2 zJ.ed manner, saying .in short gasps,— 'Cros- ■ 
fieldv of.; Fairrnead,: and - '■Ray.mond :''Iyle,v;' ■:■ You; ' too— 
they shall not— — ' 
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I believe this was the last time he ever recognised 
us, and when I laid him back again Lyle said softly, — 
'Did yon notice that he moved as though his left side 
were wooden. Foster, and Broomfield, come here and 
help ns. Armadale, will you go in, and for Heaven's 
sake try to tell it proj)erly to Miss Carrington.' 

We left consternation behind ns, when, after the 
return of the unwilling Armadale, we carried the 
Colonel into his great bedroom, where he lay breathing 
stertorously, while Foster remained^ to assist his 
sister. Then the mumiurs broke out as I returned, 
and each man looked at his neiglibour in dismay, 
until thei'e was once more stillness, when, dressed 
in some clinging white fabric, Grace stood with a 
stern cold face in the doorway. 

' You have spoken sufficient for one day, gentlemen/ 
she said; and some of those who heard her afterwards 
observed how like her voice was to her father's. 
'Enough to kill my father between you. May I ask 
you, now you can do no more, to leave tins house 
in quietness ? ' 

It was unforeseen : they had acted in all honesty, 
and I do not think they were to blame, but the riders 
of Carrington, stalwart, courageous men, slunk out 
Mke beaten dogs under the ga^e of the girl, until she 
beckoned me and said : — ' If ever you hope to win 
forgiveness you will ride hard to the railroad, and not 
return without a doctor from Winnipeg, I wish to 
hear neither excuses nor explanations. Every moment 
is precious — go.' % 

I went, much as did the others, and found Lyle 
looking very shamefaced, fumbling with his saddle 
cindh outside. ' It is an unfortunate business, but we 
never expected such an ending— Heaven forbid 1 ' 
he said. 'Well, if the wires can do it we'll bring out 
the best doctor they've got in Winnipeg. With all 
re.spect to them, I wouldn't like to be Foster, left 
behind to face those two women. I'm well over the 
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ra;naritic stage, but by George that girl looked some- 
thing b^weeii an avenging angel and a tragedy 
queen. Curious to say, it became her. Go home, and 
abuse me for making an unprecedented mess of it, 
if you like, the rest of you/ 

It was a hard ride to the railroad, for we did not 
spare the beasts, and when the instrmuent clicked out 

^'^ady, but could not 
start before the next day's train, Lyle wired back — 
Come now in a special. We guarantee expense’ 
and sad to me. We'll subscribe it between us, and 
1 hope he 11 come m time. I think we were justified 
in all we said, but he was our chief, and for a long time 
agood one and—well, now I’d give up ten creameries 
if it hadii t happened. Of com'se, one ought to feel 
like Brutus, but I only feel horribly mean.’ 

^ In due time we brought a skilful surgeon to Car- 
nngton Manor, and then waited very anxiously until 
he descended m search of us. ‘ It is by no means a 
common case, he said. ‘Mental aberration and 
prtial paralysis! Miss Carrington refers me to you 
for the possible cause of it. 1 gather that Colonel 
Carrington was a headstrong man who could brook 
no opposition to his rviU, and was subjected to great 
excitement at a meeting you held.’ “ 

^ 1 going into unnecessary 

details, he strenuously resisted a project we had decided 
upon, and apparently the defeat of his wishes came as 
an unexpected^ shock. He was speaking vehemently 
and collapsed in the midst of it.' 

‘mat one might hpe anticipated,' said the doctor. 

I thmk I can promise no fatal result, but Colonei 
Carrington will never be the same man again He 
may not even recover the use of his mental faculties 
though it IS rather premature to speak definitely yet 
and I would not unduly alarm the two ladies.’ then’ 
perhaps reading the look of genuine distress in Lyle’s 
face, he added,— ‘I don’t think you need attribute 
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too much to the incident mentioned. It was but the 
last straw, so to speak, for I fancy tha patient had for 
a long time been under a severe mental strain, and 
from what Ms sister tells me an old sickness in the 
tropics had predisposed him to attack, while some 
other cause would probably have equally precipi- 
tated the crisis/ 

I sent word asking whether Grace would see me, 
and receiving an answer that she wpuld see no one, 
rode back to Fairmead moodily pondering the events 
of the day. As Lyie had said, we were sorry, and would 
have given much to undo what had been done; but 
it was too late, and I felt that Colonel Carrington, 
who could never have accepted a public defeat, 
had, unyielding to the last, made a characteristic 
ending/ 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THE NEW RULER OF CARRINGTON 

A MONTH slipped by, and though I rode over often 
to the Manor it was seldom I had speech with Grace, 
and never saw her father. The attack had left him 
with intellect clouded and limbs nearly powerless on 
one side, while he would hardly permit either Ms sister 
or daughter, who were the only persons he apparently 
recognised, to leave his sight. It was also with some 
trepidation I awaited the first interview with Grace, 
but this vanished when she came in showing signs 
of an anxious vigil, but only pleasure at my presence. 

am sorry I spoke so to you, Ralph, that awful 
day," she said, ‘ I have thought over all that happened 
for hours together, and though it was hard to over- 
come a feeling of resentment against the others, and 
even you at first, I tried to judge them fairly; and, 
if it is not disloyal to say so, I tliink they were right. 



Some day, when there will be many things to settle, 
1 hope to tell them so; but I cannot do it yet/ 

She would say nothing in the meantime as to her 
own plans, beyond that before she could consider her- 
self there was much to be arranged that concerned 
her father and the Manor, and with this I had to be 
content. Lyle also showed his regret in a practical 
fashion by visiting the Manor constantly and super- 
vising the farming, though I knew his own holding 
suffered in consequence, and by his advice young 
Foster had been appointed bailiff at a salary. Mean- 
while, Harry and I were busy almost night and day, 
for when the sowing was finished I brought out car- 
penters and set them to Avork extending Fairmead, 
while with our own hands we hewed wind-felled 
timber where we could find it in the bluffs ready for 
them and the creamery. It was often necessary 
to ride long leagues for birches stout enough, and we 
frequently slept on the bare earth or in the wagon 
beside our work. 

To please a friend in Winnipeg I had accepted the 
services of a destitute British mechanic, who, when 
he arrived at Fairmead, with his fare advanced at 
our expense, demanded the highest wages paid in 
Canada, and then expressed grave doubts as to whether 
he could conscientiously unfetake the more laborious 
parts of the framing, because he was a cabinet joiner, 
and this, so he said, was carpenter's work. We had 
met others of the kind before, who had made their 
employers' lives a burden in the old country, but they 
were the exception, after all. 

'You can please yourself/ said Harry. 'I'm 
landowner and ploughman; but if I hadn't my hands 
full already I'd tackle anything, from making bricks 
to framing bridges, for the wages you're getting. 
However, to please you, well call the operation 
joinery.' , 

We had further trouble with this individual, who 
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continually lamented he had ever come to a country 
wherein there was no beer, and derided his Ontario 
comrade for doing too much. The longer a job lasted 
the better for those employed on it and the rest of the 
profession, he said; to Avhich, as we heard later, the 
Ontario man replied, — the job lasts too long in 
tliis country they pretty well fire you out of it/ 

At last, returning one morning wet with dew from 
a damp bed in a bluff, where we had sjppt after toiling 
late the night before, we decided to dispense with his 
services, 

'Good heavens, man! if you get on at that rate 
it will take you tw^o years to finish/ I said, when I 
found him tranquilly notching the ends of some 
beams witli mallet and chisel. ' Sow long do you spend 
over one ? And didn't I tell you to use the axe ? ' 

^Half a day to make a good job ! There's no man 
in Canada can teach me what tools to rise/ he said; 
and, being stiff all over, I turned to Harry, saying ; — 
'There's a fair edge on that axe. You might show 
him/ 

Harry, who was in a hurry, dragged off his jacket, 
badly tearing it; and for a space the heavy blade 
made flashes in the sunlight, while the w^hite chips 
leapt up in showers, until, flinging down the axe, 
he pulled out his watch. 'Ten minutes exactly— 
you can dress it another five,' he said. 'Now, are 
you willing to do it in that way ? No ? I never 
expected you would. Well, we won't detain you. 
Give him liis fare to Winnipeg and some breakfast,. 
Ralph— it will pay you.' 

I found Ormond's horses useful; for between timber 
cutting, marking down growing hay, rides to purchase 
cattle, and visits to the Manor,, we often covered 
fifty miles a day, with hard work besides; w^hile 
when we brought out Ontario bushmen Fairmead 
and the creamery lumber piles increased rapidly in 
me, and our bank balance diminished as rapidly* 
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Once, too, when I came home so weary that I could 
scarcely get out of the saddle, I found a black-edged 
letter waiting me, and dropped heavily into a chair 
after opening it, 

'1 hope there's no bad news/ said Aline; *it had an 
American stamp. Whoever can it be?' And I 
answered, 'Cousin Alice! You might read it — the 
sun and gi'ass dust have almost blinded me/ 

Martin Crosfield had written the letter from a 
little town in Southern California, and she read, — 
‘I am in sore distress, Ralph. Your poor cousin died 
here yesterday of an old sickness she had long greatly 
suffered from. She was my only child — all that was 
left me; and I'm going hack to England a very lonely 
man. Ill ask you in a post or two to meet me/ 

' I am very sorry, and yet it may have been a release/ 
said Aline. 'Hers was a very hard lot to bear, but she 
was always cheerful Poor Uncle Martin ! Of course 
ymu will go to meet him.' 

I did so later when, as a special favour, a mounted 
man brought me a telegram from Elktail, and Martin 
Crosfield gripped my fingers hard when I boarded 
the east-bound train at that station. 'I knew thee 
would come, Ralph, and I was longing for a face I 
knew,' he said. 'Ay, to the last my poor girl remem- 
bered thee. I'm going home to England— sta3^ed 
here too long; and Canada seems empty without her. 
Only time to catch the liner, or I’d have come to Fair- 
mead, and I've much to tell thee on the road to 
Winnipeg/ 

He looked sadly shaken, but glad to meet any kins- 
man in his trouble, and, asking few questions, I 
listened quietly while, ensconced in a comer of a 
first-class car, he relieved his soul with talk. He told 
me much which surprised me, but which is not con- 
nected with this story, until I started when he said : 
'Now I may tell thee it was Alice sent that money. 
She did it main cleverly — ^her own savings, poor 
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girl; Tm glad I never stinted her in the matter of 
money. ** ¥on can tell him when Tm gone, father; 
it pleased me well to know I had helped to make him 
happy/' she said. Then again, almost at the end, she 
vduspered,““ Tell Ralph I wish him a long life, 
and the best this world can give him and Miss Car- 
rington/' ' 

Martin Crosfield coughed vigorously before he 
continued, — ‘I never heard a word a^out that loan 
until I guessed from thy tale at the chalet that my 
girl, never suspecting it, had countered my plans. 
Well, well, it was all as it had to be; but if she had 
never helped thee maybe another Crosheld would 
be waiting instead of a stranger to carry on the Orb 
Mill when I've done with it/ 

We were nearing the Red River, and the roofs 
of Winnipeg lifted themselves higher above the prairie, 
when he said, for Martin Crosheid, almost timidly, — 
'Remembering our talk at the chalet, canst change 
thy mind, lad, or is it too late ? ' 

'It is,' I answered with reluctance, for I longed 
to do something to comfort him. 'As I told you, 
even if I were ready there are others to consider now;' 
and he sighed before he answered sadly : — Ay, thoult 
take thy own road; it's born in thee. Then follow 
it steadfastly, and God bless thee. Some day 111 
come back to Fairmead, but I must have time to get 
over this blow/ 

Ten minutes later we parted, and it was some hours 
after the Atlantic express pulled out of Winnipeg 
before I recovered my serenity. I could not forget 
the kindness of my dead cousin, who, in spite of sick- 
ness and physical suffering, had so cleverly aided me 
in my time of need. The next event of moment hap- 
pened when Foster brought me a message from Grace 
requesting my presence at the Manor on the following 
day. Most of the menkind of Carrington were also 
expected, Foster said, I reached the Manor at the 
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appointed time, and made the latter portion of the 
journey in company with several of the colonists, 
v/hile it was with mingled curiosity and reluctance 
we gathered in the great hall* 

Except that the air was warmer, and there were 
dowers and feathery grasses in the tall vases, it looked 
much the same as it did on our last eventful visit, 
though there was now no grim hgure in the carved 
oak chair. No one knew why we had been summoned 
except myself and Lyle, and I did not know wholly. 
So there was a bu2;z of curious whispers, until Lyle 
flung back the doors, and Grace, followed by Miss 
Carrington, appeared in the opening. They were 
dressed alike in some neutral-tinted fabric, and with 
one accord the riders of Carrington rose to their feet, 
and stood fast and motionless until with a queenly 
gesture Grace seated herself in the oaken chair, Grace 
was younger than I was by two full years, but there 
Mras no trace of diffidence about her as she looked down 
on the men who, as it were, did homage before her, 
out of steady eyes. Then deep silence followed as 
she said with a perfect distinctness : — • 

' It was fitting after what has happened that I should 
send for you. My father founded this colony, and still 
nominally holds the greater portion of the land in it. 
As you know, he has been stricken — ^and has lost his 
reason; and accordingly the management of the 
estate devolves upon Miss Carrington and myself — 
principally, under his last will, on myself. It is a heavy 
responsibility for two women, to do the best, not only 
for Carrington Manor, but for the Carrington colony, 
until it shall please the Almighty to restore its founder 
; — or grant him release. While the Manor lands remain 
intact and the agreement binding, all that affects 
our welfare affects that of the whole settlement.’ 

Grace paused, and a man rose upright at the farther 
end of the hall, *We came here with a feeling of 
contrition, yet not wholly ashamed/ he said, *Ob 
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behalf of all I offer the new mistress of Carrington our 
deepest sympathy and an assurance of goodwill/ 
and again there was a deep murmur of chivalrous 
respect from the sun and wind-bronzed men. 

Grace's gaze was not so steady and her voice lower 
as she answered, ' I thank you. It is a barren heritage, 
weighted down by debt, but with the help of my 
kinsman Lyle we shall do our utmost to improve it. 
Still, it was not that I wanted to tell you. How 
we last parted you know/ and some of fhose I noticed 
showed a darker colour in their cheeks, as though 
it were an unpleasant memory. ‘Since then I have 
tried to consider rightly all that led up to it, and I ask 
you to forgive me/ 

‘It was our own blind precipitancy. I am afraid 
you spoke the truth/ a voice said; but raising her hand 
for silence Grace went on: ‘As I said/this estate 
entails a heavy responsibility, and I have been con- 
sidering what I should do concerning the creamery. 
My father acted as seemed right according to liis 
judgment, and I do not know all his reasons, but now 
that the decision devolves upon me I am impelled 
to act according to my own. Ho two people see the 
same thing under the same aspect, and— this is no 
disrespect to him — dare not do othen\dse. I think 
the creamery will enhance the settlement's prosperity, 
and though I cannot grant the Green Mountain site, 
in wMch you must bear with me, you can take the 
next best, the Willow Grove, with its timber and water, 
at an appraised value, to be represented by stock 
in the creamery. This is all I have to tell you, and 
until I resign this position to Miss Carrington I trast 
to enjoy your friendship and goodwill. You will, 
I hope, decide when to start the work before you 
go/ 

‘There is still a ruler of Carrington; we haven't 
a Salic law. We are all your servants, madam,' a 
big man said, and when some one cried, ‘To tha 
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Princess of Carrington/ the rafte23 rang to the thun- 
derous cheer, while once more I wondered that Grace 
should ever have listened to me. Whether it was 
born in her, an hereditary dowry, or was the result 
of her father's influence and company, I do not know, 
but Grace, who could at other times be only womanly, 
spoke to the riders of Carrington with the air of a 
sovereign. And yet it appeared perfectly seemly that 
she should do so, for whether mirthful, commanding, 
or pitiful, Gr%ce was in all things natural. Neither 
is this pre|udice in her favour on my part, for it is 
well known on the Assiniboian prairie. Still, even 
after work had commenced upon the creamery and 
the iiiiances of the Manor w^ere adjusted temporarily, 
Grace would give me no definite promise as to when 
she would leave it for Fairmead. As yet her first 
duty was towards the helpless old man and the charge 
he had left her, she said. 

By one of the striking coincidences which it is hard 
to believe are accidents, it happened that as we 
mounted outside the Manor a buggy came round one 
corner of the house, and with a feeling akin to con- 
sternation we turned to regard its occupant. A hired 
man held the reins, but beside him, wrapped in a fur 
coat, although the day was warm, sat Colonel Car- 
rington, a shivering, huddled object propped against 
the backboard. It was the first time we had seen 
him, and the sight troubled us, for the few w^eeks had 
made great changes in the imler of Carrington. 

Tm afraid I'm breaking orders,' the driver ex- 
plained. 'Miss Grace said wait until you all had gone, 
but he would come, and I hadn't the heart to refuse 
him. He's not understanding much these days, but 
we take him out for an hour or tw’o, when he's able 
for it, in the sun.' 

Colonel CaiTington regarded us as if w^e were 
strangers, as with a pitiful courtesy some raised their 
hats to him, then attempted with one hand to strike 
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a match and dropped it, while after Lyle ignited 
another and held it to his cigar he nodded cordially. 
‘ I thank you, sir/ he said, with an entire absence of 
recognition. ‘I am not quite so strong as I used to 
be* Could you tell me how far it is to Lone Hollow ? 
I seem to have forgotten the way, and the snow 
is soft and heavy*' 

It was a relief to all of us when the buggy drove off, 
and the assembly broke up with a sudden chill upon 
its enthusiasm, • 

I was walking home past Hudson's dwelling one 
evening later when I noticed a curious cloud of dust 
hanging over the house, and strange sounds proceeding 
from it* They suggested that somebody was vigorously 
brushing it, which was certainly unusual. Now 
Hudson, though he held a quarter-section of Govern- 
ment land, had really no legal claim to it, because 
he had neither broken sufficient virgin sod nor put 
the necessary acreage under cultivation. He freely 
admitted that he was prejudiced against hard work, 
and, when in need of a few dollars to purchase actual 
necessities he could not borrow, w^ouid drive away 
with his wagon and peddle German oleographs and 
patent medicines to the less educated settlers, returning 
after several weeks' absence to settle down to a period 
of loafing again. 

Aline and her friend Lilian Kenyon, as well as the 
latter's brother, were with, me, and when that damsel 
said, ‘Whatever can they be doing inside there, and 
what a noise they are making,' Aline ans-wered laugh- 
ingly, Ht shows my good counsel has not all fallen 
on stony soil. Tiarry — ^that is Mr Lorraine — ^is 
apparently seriously engaged in spring cleaning. 
I have been giving him lessons lately on the virtues of 
;vqieahlm6ss/'f 

Understanding the process, I grinned at this, and 
frmcied, though I could not be certain, that Alina's 
idk ccmpanion envied her the opportunity of gi^dng 
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Harry lessons upon anything, while when the next 
cloud of dust rolled out of the window an irate voice 
came with it ; I m the biggest slouch on the prairie, 
eh; 1 11 pretty well show you nobody takes liberties 
with me. I m almighty sick of tlois fooling already; 
there goes your confounded bucket, and the rest of 
the blamed caboodle after it.' 

Lilian Kenyon started when a bucket fell clattering 
at her feet, a brush came hurtling towards us and 
amid wild language a grimy figure appeared at the 
rvindorv, dropping chairs and other furniture wholesale 
out of it, while hei bi other, w'ho strove to conceal his 
merriment, obserr^ed, ‘Say, hadn't you two better 
come on with me ? It’s getting late already, and Hud- 
son is not so particular when he’s angry as' he ought to 

‘I agree with you,’ said Aline in a tone of severity. 
He IS a very disgraceful man, and by no means a 
fit companion for Harry. Ralph, I am sorry there are 
occasions when both of you indulge in unwaixanted 
expressions. Don't you think such conduct unbe- 
coming in an elder brother, or any respectable land- 
owner, Lily ? ' 

I laughed, and Miss Kenyon looked indignant 
when I answ^ered : ‘Then go along; you don’t under- 
stand our trials, or you wouldn’t condemn us. It 
can only be natural depravity which leads Harry 
to persist m living with such a companion when half 
the girls on the prairie are willing to provide him with 
a better one/ 

They had hardly left me w^hen, dishevelled and 
• Hudson strode forth in wrathful disgust and 
sard; Its almighty hard when a man can’t live 
peacefully m his own home without your confounded 
partner brushing all over it. I guess it’s your sister’s 
doing— I knew there would be trouble when she r am e 
m, stepping Iilie a gopher on wet plougliing, with her 
skirts held up. Any W'ay, I’m blamed weU sick of 
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Canada, and them Government land fellows are 
coming right down on me, so I'm going to sell the 
place for an old song, or burn it, and light out for 
Dakota/ 

I frowned, for this was the first time I had heard of 
Aliiie's visit, and it struck me that although I suffered 
from her craze for neatness at Fainnead she was 
overstepping the bounds in attempting to reform 
Hudson's homestead too; but Hany evidently 
overheard him, for he came out in turm 

‘Try to talk sensibly for once, Hudson,' he said. 
'See here, I don't want to take advantage of your 
beastly temper, but if you are really bent on selling 
the place, and not vapouring as usual, I'm open to 
make you an offer/ 

‘I've been willing to sell it for two years/ Pludson 
answered- with a grin. 'Haven't done half my legal 
breaking, and don't mean to, so it's not mine to sell, and 
wmld have to remain registered to me until the 
improvements were completed. Then, you see, I could 
come back, and jump you/ 

‘I don't think you could,' said Harry. 'You might 
hurt yourself trying it. How much do you call a 
fair tiling for the holding as it stands, bearing in mind 
our risk in buying what is only the goodwill with 
the owner absent ? ' 

They haggled over the terms for a while, and then 
Harry said: 'We can do it at a stretch, Ralph, by 
paying him so much after the crop's sold for the 
next two years. Of course, it's a big handful, but 
there's lots of sloo hay wliich would feed winter stock, 
and I want the house badly. Indeed, if I don't 
get it I'm going to build one. Don't you think we 
could take the risk ? ' 

I thought hard for a few minutes. We were specu- 
lating boldly, and had undertaken rather more than 
could manage already, but the offer was tempting, 
and, noting Harry's eagerness, I said: 'Yes; we 
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will chance it, on his own terms of yearly payments, 
although Heaven only knows how we're going to 
finance it if the crop dies off. Hudson, I'll give you 
a small cheque to-morrow if you are satisfied, but it^s 
fair to tell you that if you stayed and completed the 
improvements you would get more for it when you 
held the patent/ 

* That's all right/ said Hudson. 'I'll guess I'll 
take the cheque. You can take the building and the 
hundred and^ixty blanked acres, scarcely ten of them 
broken. It's easier peddling pictures than fanning 
any day, and no one else would buy it under the 
circumstances. It's not even mine without the patent, 
and if I die in the meantime you'll get nothing.' 

'We'll get the crop and the cattle feed; you 
suppose we've bought it to look at, while if you died 
the pay would stop/ said Harry dryly, and turned 
towards me when Hudson, moving away contented, 
sat down to enjoy a peaceful smoke. 

'That settles it, Ralph,' he said. 'The deal 
to show a good result, and I wanted the house. 

I have got it, it's time for me to ask you a question 
which would have had to be answered presently in 
any case. I was waiting to see how things would 
go out of fairness to her, but as we have bound ourselves 
hard and fast to Fairmead for several years at least, 
I'm going to ask you a great thing. 'Will you give 
me Aline ?' 

'Will she have you?' I said smiling. And Harry 
answered rather dismally : 'That's just what I don't 
know. Sometimes I hope so, and sometimes I've 
cold fear she won't. But now I've told you. I'll ask 
her this very evening. You'il wish me God speed, 
won't you ? ' 

I looked at him with sympathy, for I knew the 
feeling, and had some experience of Aline's moods* 
Then I laid my hand on his shoulder as I said : ‘ W 
have been as brothers for a long time, Harry, and it 
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would be only good news if you strengthen the tie. 
if Aline has the wisdom I give her credit for, she won't 
say no and there's no one in the Dominion I would 
sooner trust her to/ 

‘Then 111 mahe the plunge/ said Harry. ‘Ralph, 
I'm very grateful for your goodwill. Hudson, where 
did you hing that confounded bucket to? Get up 
and straighten yourself, and go after Miss Kenyon* 
Take her anywhere away from Miss Crosfield, and, 
if you feel like it, make love to her. You're not bad 
looking wlien you wash yourself, and I think she lias 
a fancy for you/ 

‘ Not much 1 ' said Hudson grinning as he refilled 
his pipe. *l've had one experience in that line, and 
I don't want another. No, sir, henceforward I leave 
women alone/ 

Hany went back to the house to shed his working 
attire and I strode on towards Fairmead, leaving 
Hudson sitting among his furniture and kitchen 
utensils on the darkening prairie, smoking tranquilty, 
while the stars shone out wlien Harry and Aline 
came in together. HaiT}^ looked exultant, Aline 
unusually subdued, and the first thing she did was, 
to my astonisiiment, to kiss me. 

‘ Ahne has promised to marry me before the winter,' 
said Harry. And wishing them every happiness I 
went out and left them, I w^s occupied two hours 
over some badly needed repairs to the granary, but 
when I returned my sister found it necessaiy to spend 
at least another ki If -hour despatching Harry, alter 
which she sat silently over some knitting, with— and 
this puzzled me — ^traces of tears in her eyes. 

‘ Whatever are you grieving for, Aline ? Harry is a 
very good fellow, and I can see only good fortune in 
iSfeore for you,' I said. And with a flash of her old 
mischief she answered : ‘You should never ask awlc- 
WOTd questions, Ralph, and, as I have told you, 
there axe lots of things beyond your comprelicnsion. 
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Harry is a very dear fellow, but you and he, living- 
in a wild fashion, have spoiled each other, ana I fear 
he will need a good deal of careful taming/ 

'Then he will probably get it,' I answered. 'But 
seriously, Aline, I am very glad. Now put up that 
knitting : you haven't done a stitch ot it, and it is 
very late/ 


,1, CHAPTER XXXII 

A BOUNTIFUL HAKVEST 

Henceforward Harry's wooing, like my own, was 
conducted in an intermittent and fragmentary manner. 
But little time was left us for dalliance or soft speeches, 
and we paid our homage in practical fashion, with 
axe and saw and bridle, for there w-as truth in what 
Harry said: 'The best compliment a man can pay 
a woman is to work for her comfort. Stilf, I don't 
know that more leisure for other things wouldn't be 
pleasant, too. There is more in life after all than an 
endless round of sowing and reaping/ 

Jasper was among the first to congratulate him, 
which he did so heartily that I concluded he had 
stopped at home in time, and it was with a repetition 
of his former kindness he added: 'You'U need to 
rustle this season, for you've plainly bitten off more 
than you can chew. Still, you’ve friends on the 
prairie who'll see you tlirough, and if it's horses or 
men or dollars you're stuck for, I guess you know 
where to find them.' 

We borrowed oxen, we borrowed mowers, hired 
help everywhere, and somehow paid for it, while 
by dint of endless planning we managed to avoid 
an overdraft at the bank. Still, I lamed Ormond's 
hunter, and dawn was often in the sky when I rode 
home from the Manor to begin the day's round again 
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without resting. But our efforts prospered, and the 
weather favoured us, while Jasper and other neigh- 
bours, including some from Carrington, helped us 
on opportunity, until one summer day I rode over 
to the Manor to press for a decision. I hesitated 
when I got there, for I was heavy from want of sleep 
and troubled about many small matters, while, when 
Grace greeted me, she looked so fresh and tranquil 
that it\eemed unfair to bring the stains of turmoil 
and fierce hurry into her presence. o 

'You are tired, poor Ralph, ' she said, laying a cool 
hand on my forehead when I drew her doTO beside 
me. ‘The sun has darkened you to the colour of a 
Blackfoot. You are thin, and there are too many 
wrinkles on your brow— put them away immediately. 
I wonder if any one would recognise in you the fresh- 
faced and somewhat callow stripling T tallied with 
about the Dominion that day on Starcross Moor. 
It is not so very long ago, and yet life has greatly 
changed and taught us much since then. You must 
not be vain about it, but I really think I prefer you 
' now/. ■ . 

She strove to avoid my answer, which was an active 
one, and then settled to grave attention when I said, — 
‘You were always the same, Grace, unequalled among 
women. I was very raw and foolish, but 3^ou have 
helped me, and experience in these new lands teaches 
even fools. Now, however, I am chiefly lonely — ^and 
Fairmead is waiting for you.* 

‘I wish to know my duty,* said Grace. ‘I still 
think and think until my brain grows tired, and yet 
I cannot see it clearly. As I told the others, the 
Mmior is an undesirable inheritance; but I am its 
mistress, and it brings heavy charges with it, a load 
of debt among them, which it would seem cruel to leave 
my aunt to grapple with. If we sold it there would 
be nothing left for her, and even that might not be 
possible while my father lives. Ralph, dear, he was 
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once very kind to me, and it is hard that I can 
iiltie to help him/ 

She sighed, and looking at me wearily made 
answ^ to my further pleading, imtil, as it happened 
Miss Carrington, preceded by a very awkward Scan- 
dinavian maid, entered the room with a tray on which 
was placed the Russian tea and dainties for 
house was famous. /You looked in need 
ment, Ralph, when you came in/ she said, 
have been chcsiges at the Manor, but we 
forsaken all our ancient customs/ 

She was, as Aline said, a dear old lady,^ sweet 
face, yet stately, though now she looked careworn 
too, and rising I bowed respectfully, as, acting 
one of those sudden impulses which are sometimes 
better than judgment, I said ' I hope you mil believe 

that no one regrets the changes more than I do 
and it IS only trusting in your kindness I venture 
to look for a welcome here. There cannot be many 
who would so kindly receive one who even against his 
will has been indirectly connected with your troubles, 
besides, I have been abusing your generosity further 
by trjang to persuade Grace to desert 
strangest of all, I ask you to help me/ 

Grace blushed, and her aunt sat silent 
Then she answered quietly,— I am 
me, for I have been thinking what she 
I wondered now and then that mj^ niece ciici 
me, aM I am going to tell my thoughts to 
you. There is a will extant leaving her this property 
with a portion to me, but it will be a long struggle 
to free the land from its creditors, and my poor brother 
may live as he is for years. He has been mercifullv 
spared all further anxiety, and I hope he will I 

Grace is young, 

with the world before her; and it is neither right nor 
necessaiy that she should put away all hope of happi- 
ness mdefimtely. There is only one time when the 
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joy of life is more real than its sorrows. With kins- 
man Lyle's counsel, and Foster to work the land, 
I can hold the Manor and care for my brother, and for 
both to remain here would be a useless sacrifice. 
So if you love her, as I believe you do, it is right that 
you should enjoy together what is sent you, Grace 
should go to you.' 

I had passed my younger days among a homely 
people, and had been taught little except what I 
learned in the silence of the mountains ^nd.on the wide 
prairie, and yet I think it was without awkwardness 
I bent over "Miss Carrington's hand. Speech would 
hardly have expressed the gratitude and respect I 
felt, while I recognise now that the motive of the action 
was in her and not in me. Then I turned to her niece 
and waited with longing in my eyes until Grace, who 
had changed to her softest mood and was now only 
a blushing girl, said simply, — * You have made it easy, 
Aunt. Ralph, I will come.' 

'You have done right,' said Miss Carrington. 
* Ralph, you have waited patiently, and I can trust 
you to be kind to her.' Then she smiled upon us as she 
added, — 'If not, I take my brother's place, and you 
shall ansvrer for it. There is still a Carrington at the 
Manor holding authority. ' And so, to turn to the 
practical, if either of you can consider such prosaic 
things as tea, it is growing cold already, and it is a 
pity to waste the Carrington tea.' 

The tea was not wasted. We are only creatures 
of flesh and blood, thankful, the wiser among us, for 
the transitory glimmer of romance that bxightens 
our work-a-day lot, and gives some much-needed 
strength to grapple with it, and I had ridden far after 
a night spent in the open and a hard morning's work. 
So I accepted what was offered, and found it deli- 
cious to rest 111 that pretty room, where the last of 
the sunlight sparkled on the silver and lit up Jhe 
sweet face of the lady who beamed upon us. Again 
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it seemed almost too good to be true, and hard to 
believe, that victory had crowned the struggle, while 
even as I balanced the dainty China cup it reminded 
me of the battered kettle we filled the blackened cans 
from in a British Columbian camp. There, instead of 
embroidered curtains, there were festoons of cedar 
sprays, biting cold and acrid wood smoke in place of 
warmth and artistic luxury, while I knew that I had 
been favoured gi'eatly — ^for though many ^.Lrive 
the victory is the fev/. Still, as it virere from out 
of the shadows of the sombre firs, I seemed to hear 
our partner who lay among the boulders say, — 'The 
long, long road has a turning, and there is rest at last/ 

Before I left the Manor late that night all was settled, 
for when I pressed for an early conclusion Grace, 
yielding, said I am not afraid of poverty, Ralph; 
and if it comes we will lighten it by each bearing 
half. So we will take the risk of the ha rvest together, 
for if I share in your prosperity I must ^Iso take my 
share in the hardship/ 

I did not get home to Fairmead until the next day, 
for I nodded in the saddle until I could not see the 
way, and several times nearly fell out of it, wMle 
when the tired horse stopped in a bluff I found a couch 
in withered fern and slept there soundly, to waken 
long after sunrise, wet with dew. That, however, 
was a trifling matter on the Western prairie, because 
the man who loves small comforts has no business 
there, and after the events of the previous day dis- 
comfort was nothing to me. Dreams seldom trouble 
the toiler in that land ; and when I stood up refreshed 
under the early sunlight, and memory returned, 
the world seemed filled with light and beauty to reflect 
my own gladness. Ormond's horse was cropping the 
grasses not far away, and when I caught him the very 
birch leaves rustled joyfully under their tender 
shimmering green as we rode tlirough the bluff, while 
once out on the prairie a flight of sandhill 
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came up from the south, calling to one another, 
dazzling blurs of whiteness against the blue, and even 
their hoarse cry seemed to ring %vith triumph. 

Aline ran out to meet me when I dismounted, 
but my mood must have been infectious, and she smiled 
as she said: — * I sent Harry to scour the prairie insearch 
of you, for I feared you must have been dead tired and 
the horse had fallen in a ravine. But you must have 
slept among the fairies, Ralph, and risen transfigured. 
You look too radiant for my serious iforother/ 

It was after hay-time, and the wheat was tall and 
green, when Grace and I were married in the little 
wooden church of Carrington, and every man in the 
settlement rode there in her train. Few princesses 
of royal blood ever had a finer escort than hers, and 
she came in state, as was due to her — ^for Grace was 
a prairie princess and the heiress of Carrington, Per- 
haps the memory of -what had happened made her 
subjects doubly anxious to show their loyalty; while, 
remembering who I was, and how I landed in that 
country a poor emigrant, once more I found it hard 
to understand why of all men such a gift had been 
bestowed on me. 

The riders of Carrington also filled one room at the 
Manor with glittering tokens of their goodwill from 
Toronto and Montreal, besides such useful things as 
tools and harness, while among the presents lay a 
plain letter with a black border which Grace and I 
read together. It was from l^Iartin Crosfield, and he 
said : "I wish you both many blessings, and knowing 
your foolish way of thinking, I could not send the 
present I wanted to; but you'll take tiC:>, with an 
old man's veiy good wishes. It's a certificate of 
paid-up stock in the new Day Spring Mining Company, 
of which Calvert is manager. Sell or hold as pleases 
you. You'll find a market — ^for already Covert's 
sending up good ore. I also send you something 
else— your cousin valued it.' 
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Another paper fluttered out of the envelope, and 
tny amusement died away as I recognised the letter 
I had given the banlcers in Winnipeg when I drew 
upon the loan; 

‘Of all the gifts I value this from poor Alice most/ 

I said a little huskily. ‘We should have gone under 
without it, and perhaps it alone helped me to win 
you. Grace, to both of us, this is the strangest of 
wedding presents; but what shall we do wdth these 
shares in the 5)ay Spring mine ? They represent 
the principal portion of the paid-up capital/ 

‘You will keep them/ Grace said. ‘I think I under- 
stand why he sent them, I had a very bitter feeling 
against your uncle, but I have conquered it. The past 
is never done with, and it may be that what my father 
toiled for and lost will come to his daughter in its own 
way. Ralph, there's a story of hope and struggle 
and sorrow written between every line on either 
paper/ 

We rode, in accordance with prairie custom, straight 
home from the church, for Grace was no longer 
princess of Carrington, but the wife of a struggling 
farmer, and she said that until the harvest was 
gathered there must be no honeymoon. Faiimead, 
as all the inhabitants of the prairie know, was only 
a small holding hampered by lack of capital when 
she married its owner, and forthwith commenced to 
live in strict accordance with her adopted station. We 
hoped to improve that station, but this depended 
on the crops and weather, and the heavens continued 
to favour us that year. Seldom had there been such 
grass for cattle or such a yield of wheat. No acre 
returned less than its twenty bushels, and many 
nearer forty; while Grace, who drove the first binder 
into the tall yellow stems and worked on through 
the rush and dust of harvest and threshing, rejoiced 
as she said she had never done when all was safely 
gathered in. 
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Then Harry and Aline were married and settled 
in Hudson's dwelling; and one evening towards the 
close of the Indian summer, when our work was done 
at last we drove slowly down the long incline away 
from Fairmead. A maple flamed red in the bluff, 
the birch leaves were golden; but the prairie was lone 
and empty, save for a breadth of tall stubble, and there 
was neither a sack in the gi'anary nor a beast in a 
stalk Hairy had taken the working cattle, while 
the stock were travelling eastwards aicross the ocean, 
and the wheat lay piled in the elevators or had been 
ground already into finest flour. But the result 
of our labours was bearing interest, and would do so 
until spring, in the shape of a balance at the Bank 
of Montreal. Each venture had succeeded, and 
evidence was not wanting that at last we were being 
canied smoothly forward on the flood-tide of pros- 
perity; and so with thankful hearts we prepared to 
enjoy a well-earned holiday in the older cities of 
Eastern Canada. 

The garish light died out as we passed the last ot 
the stubble, which grew dusky behind us, the stars 
that shone forth one by one glimmered frostily, 
and silence closed down upon the prairie, while the 
jingle of harness and gi*oaning of wheels recalled the 
day I had first driven across it. Grace, too, seemed 
lost in reverie, for presently she said: 'Another 
year’s work ended, and the bounteous harvest in. 
Ralph, why is it that happiness brings with it a tinge 
of melancholy, and that out of our present bright- 
ness we look back to the shadows of other days ? 
I have been thinking of curious things and people we 
knew all day— our first dance at Lone Hollovr, of 
Geoffrey Ormond and your cousin. They all played 
their part in giving us what we now enjoy.' 

I cracked the whip, stirring the horses into a quicker 
pace, and, slipping one arm round her, said : ‘ It is 
not those who work or suffer most who are always 
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rewarded as they would hope to be; and, as Johnston 
once said, the fallen have done great things. But 
we will look forward. You made true forecasts that 
night at Lone Hollow, and no fairer witch ever came 
out of Lancashire. So look again deep into the future,, 
and tell me what you see.' 

Grace laughed, and nestled closer to me under the 
furs, for the nights were chilly, before she answered s 
^ There ai"e compensations, and one cannot have every- 
thing, so I losi the gift of proj.^aecy when a better 
one came to me-^and, Ralph> it came that very night 
at the Hollow, I think. But, instead, I will tell you 
what I hope to see. First, you faithful to your task, 
as faithful to me, laying together acre on acre and 
adding crop to crop until the possessions of Fainnead 
are greater than Carrington. But even before this 
comes — ^and come, I think, it will — we will try to 
remember that we are but stewards, and that posses- 
sion brings its duties. My father was a keefi sportsman, 
and I, too, love a horse and gun, but we thought 
too much of pleasure at Carrington. We will fling 
our doors wide open to the English poor — ^there are 
no poor lil^e the English poor in the Dominion — and 
share the harvests that are granted us with the needy. 
I have been thinking often of your helper, Lee, and 
as a beginning he could send you two families out in 
spring: we have room for them. And so, Ralph, 
if you will humour me in this I shall never be sorry 
to preside over Fairmead instead of Carrington.' 

'I will,' I answered simply; but she seemed content 
with the answer, and asked for no further assurance 
as we drove on through the night. No one could laugh 
more joyously than Grace, or cast about her flashes 
of brighter humour; but we had just laid down 
completed an arduous task v^'hose reward v/as greater 
almost than we dared to hope for, and our gladness 
was too great to And expression in merriment. 

On reaching the Elktail station 1 was handed a 
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telegram from Calvert which had lain there some time 
waiting an opportunity of delivery. It was brief, 
but reassuring, and read : * Great news. Bottomed 
on rich ore at last. Day Spring stock cent, per cent, 
premium. Don't sell. Looking for surprising divi- 
dends/ 

'This is the beginning/ said Gjrace. 'Some day 
the rest will come/ And then, with a blast of the 
wliistle and the lighted cars Clashing as they lurched 
up out of the prairie, the Atlantic ^press rolled in 
and bore us east to enjoy our belated honeymoon. 

Grace's prediction was also fulfilled, for although 
we had reverses we prospered from that day, and there 
are now few farms to compare, either in area or 
fertility , with Fairmead anywhere on the wide grass- 
lands between Winnipeg and Regina, while the flour 
made from our wheat is spread across the breadth of 
Europe. And better than lands and stock is the con- 
t and peace that came to me through Grace's 
compauionship. , 
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